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GENERAL REVIEW. 


ARTICLE I. 
The Promise made to the Patriarchs. 


IN AN article which appeared in the April number of this 
periodical, we endeavored to show that in the Protevangelium, 
so called, that is, the divine threatening, Gen. iii. 15, that the 
seed of the woman should bruise the serpent’s head, there is im- 
plied, not merely the promise of a universal blessing, but, by 
the general consent of Christians of all parties, the assurance 
of the final destruction of the Tempter, the complete overthrow 
of his kingdom, and the consequent annihilation of moral evil, 
with all its malign accompaniments. To this purpose we 
quoted a large number of orthodox authorities of high respecta- 
bility, and hope it may not be thought a work of supereroga- 
tion, if we here add a few others, which neither time nor space 
permitted us to give in the former article. Such a threaten- 
ing against the seducer to sin, laden as as it was with so tran- 
scendant a promise to our first parents and the human race, 
should command attention if made at any time and under any 
circumstances, but it assumes a peculiar interest from the oc- 
casion on which it was uttered, and the place it occupies in 
history. Sin had but just entered the world when its ultimate 
expulsion was foretold, and by Him who sees the end from 
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the beginning, and whose wisdom and power are adequate to 
the attainment of any results however grand or beneficent. 
And it. seems to us, we confess, a fact well worthy of the 
serious consideration of both believers and unbelievers, that 
at the very beginning of the checkered history of our race, its 
final triumph over evil should have been so clearly proclaimed, 
and in terms as express, as the symbol was appropriate. That 
Moses should have dotted the Pentateuch with such stars of 
hope, may be regarded as natural enough, if he was instructed 
from above to make a revelation to mankind, but is quite un- 
accountable on the supposition of his being uninspired. But 
be all this as it may, it is certain that not only our Saviour 
and his apostles and followers found the roots of tne gospel 
far back in the writings of Moses and the prophets who suc- 
ceeded him, but that Christians in perhaps all ages have rec- 
ognized in this Protevangelium the first announcement of 
God’s purpose of salvation, and the earliest ground of human 
hope. 

It is very pleasant, therefore, to see so sturdy a Calvinist as 
the learned Benedict Pictet, Professor of theology in Geneva, 
in the olden time, when Calvinism was still in its glory there, 
using language, in speaking upon this remarkable passage, 
which would do no dishonor to any Universalist of any age or 
nation. ‘God pronounced this oracle,” he tells us, at the 
very commencement of human history, “as a solace to Adam 
under the evils of his fall.” He adds that the seed of the 
woman is the Messiali, who is to “‘ destroy the power of the 
Devil, for this is what is meant by bruising the head of the 
serpent,” but in doing this he must suffer some injury, though 
the Devil could only attack his heel, and finally that “ the 
Messiah must possess infinite power, to destroy the empire of the 
Devil, overthrow his throne, and ruin that authority which he 
had usurped over the human race.” 1 

The following words of the well known evangelical, half 
Universalist, Dr. Knapp, will surprise no one, yet as they ex- 
press what the author probably believed, are really of more in- 

1La Theologie Christienne. Vol. I. 505. 
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trinsic weight and worth than the much stronger utterances 
of men who spoke they knew not what. ‘ From these words,” 
says he, “ our first parents could easily deduce the idea that in 
this contest the human race might and would come off finally 
victorious. The head of the serpent would be bruised for its 
entire destruction, and the only revenge it could take would 
be to bite the heel.” He calls this ‘a consolatory promise ” 
and thinks it well named Protevangelium, ‘* because it contains 
the first joyful promise ever given to our race.” ? 

Dr. J. Pye Smith, whose reputation in the religious world 
is well established, says, 


“The testimony of Jesus and his apostles leaves us no ra- 
tional ground of doubt with regard to the nature and cause of 
that dreadful occurrence, which so soon blasted the first bloom- 
ing of our nature. 2 Cor. ii. 3; Rev. xii. 9; John viii. 44. 
Nothing can be conceived more congruous with the divine 
benevolence than an interposition of mercy and intimation of 
deliverance in the circumstances of guilt and horror, which 
belonged to the first parents of mankind at the hour of their 
crime and conviction. . . Admitting, then, the passage to 
have the design which Christians in general attribute to it, and 
which perhaps the greater number of impartial thinkers will 
deem reasonable and suited to the occasion, it will supply these 
characters of the Messiah: that he should be a human being, 
in a peculiar sense the offspring of the female; that he should 
in some way not yet made known, counteract and remedy the 
injury inflicted ; and that after previously suffering in a very 
distressing yet inferior and partial manner by the malignant 
power which had succeeded in bringing sin and ruin into the 
world, yet he should in the end completely conquer it, and con- 


vert its very success into an augmentation of its own punish- 
ment.” 8 


How the injury inflicted could be counteracted and remedied, 
and how the Messiah should completely conquer the malignant 
power that had brought sin and ruin into the world, on the 
supposition that half the human race, or untold millions, were 
to suffer under this injury and ruin forever, Dr. Smith did not, 
of course, stop to explain, nor is it capable of being explained. 


2 Christian Theology. II. 40, 41. 
8 Script. Testimony to the Messiah. I. 151-2. 
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Archdeacon Hardwick an English Churchman of eminent 
scholarship, says, 


‘“‘T shall not reopen old discussjons touching the amount of 
hope derivable from the sentence passed on him who tempted 
our first parents. Many Christians have discovered there a 
kind of ‘ Protevangelium’ or ‘ grand charter of mercy after the 
fall’ ;* others the incipient germ which every future promise 
only served to ripen and develop;® and St. Paul appears 
himself to countenance these expositions when the victory of 
Christ is represented as the bruising of Satan’s power beneath 
the feet of Christians (Rom. xvi. 20). It may nevertheless be 
granted that the language in Genesis might originally produce 
in man no very definite ideas either of the Person, or the 


nature of his future Champion. All that our first parents 


may have gathered from it may have been the vast but vague 
assurance that-their forfeited possession, with its peace and har- 
mony and innocence, was not lost forever, but would be restored 
on the discomfiture of him whose instigations led to their ex- 
pulsion. . . Thus the very first conceptions of man’s rescue 
from the consequences of the fall, may have been but rude ap- 
proximations of the great reality. . . Although the word- 
ing of the curse denounced on man’s seducer, would doubtless 
have made it evident that God was on thei side, and not on 


his ; the question whether a destructive blow then threatened 
was to be inflicted by the human species generally, by some 
peculiar race of Eve’s descendants, or a single champion of 


that race, was for the present left unanswered.” © 


Dr. Van Oosterzee, Professor of Theology in the University 
of Utrecht, says, 


“ Hardly had sin entered the world before the seeking love 


of God begins its long work. ‘he first ‘Adam, where art 


thou?’ gives evidence of this in a striking manner ; and still 
more the enmity which God immediately places between the 
tempter and its victim. Just as the work of creation, so the 


work of re-creation at once begins by separating light from 
darkness. Specially, however, does the well-known mother- 


romise cause a first friendly ray to rise upon the night of sin. 
here is as little reason for the rationalistic explanation, which 


will only regard it as hostility between men and serpents, as 


4Bp. Sherlock, On Prophecy. Disc. II]. Fairbairn, Typology of Script. I. 198 
6 Christ and Other Masters. Chap. III. § 2. 
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for the old orthodox idea which finds here at once a definite, 
direct, and absolute announcement of the Messiah. Undoubt- 
edly Christ is in the promise, but only as the oak is already in 
the acorn, or the perfect writing in the first preparatory strokes 
of the pen. The notion of seed in the first and second half of 
the promise can only be understood in its collective meaning ; 
a wide circle is thus revealed to the eye, whose unalterable but 
still concealed centre is the God-man. No less and no more 
is announced than that henceforth there will be an irrecon- 
cilable contest between mankind and the kingdom of darkness, 
in which the first will be sensibly wounded, but the last will at 
length be completely conquered in and by the first.” 7 


But without multiplying authorities where all, with slight 


variations, walk the same path, and practically come to the 
same conclusion, we will bring our quotations to a close in the 
words of Dr. Hodge, of Princeton, well named “ the Nestor” 


of American Orthodoxy. He says, 


“Immediately after the apostasy of our first parents, it was 
announced that the seed of the woman should bruise the ser- 
pent’s head. The meaning of this promise and prediction is 
to be determined by subsequent revelations. When inter- 
preted in the light of the Scriptures themselves, it is manifest 
that the seed of the woman means the Redeemer, and that 


bruising the serpent’s head means his final triumph over the 
powers of darkness. In this Protevangelium, as it has ever 


been called, we have the dawning revelation of the humanity 


and divinity of the great Deliverer. As the seed of the woman, 
his humanity is distinctly asserted, and the nature of the tri- 
umph which he was to effect in the subjugation of Satan 
proves that he was to be a divine person. In the great con- 


flict between good and evil, between the kingdom of light and 
the kingdom of darkness, between Christ and Belial, between 


God and Satan, he that triumphs over Satan is, and can be 
nothing less than divine. In the earliest books of Scripture, 


even in Genesis, we have, therefore, clear intimations of two 
great truths; first, that there is a plurality of persons in the 


Godhead ; and, secondly, that one of these persons is specially 
concerned in the salvation of men in their guidance, govern- 
ment, instruction and ultimate deliverance from the evils of 


the apostasy.” ® 
7 Christ. Dogmatics. II. 458-9. 8 Systematic Theology. I. 483-4. 
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From this passage of Scripture, thus interpreted by the best 
authorities, past and present, of the orthodox world, we may 
safely draw two or three rather important inferences. We 
may say with confidence, in the first place, that however just, 


or however angry, God may have been toward our first parents, 


in the day of their transgression, it is manifest that he did not 
utterly withdraw his loving-kindness from them, nor suffer his 
parental faithfulness to fail. He was still “‘ on their side,” as 


Archdeacon Hardwick says, their Father and friend. In the 


second place, we can safely conclude, that the evil of sin, great 
as it is, and terrible as are the consequences of it, is not irre- 
mediable. Indced, it had no sooner entered the world than 
provision was made for its expulsion. The calamity was fore- 


seen and measures adopted to meet it. If we may believe the 


Apostle, the Lamb of God was slain before the foundation of 
the world — slain, in the purpose of God, for the putting away 
of sin. Ina universe created and governed by a holy God 


there can be no permanent sin, no irremediable and therefore 
endless evil. Finally, in the light of this passage, explained 


by Orthodoxy itseif, rH=E SERPENT, whoever and whatever he 
may be, however great, however potent, and however wide or 


long his reign, is at last to be destroyed. The seed of the 


woman is to bruise his head, subvert his throne, overthrow his 
empire, destroy his usurped authority over the human race 
and deliver them from his thraldom. This by general consent 
of the orthodox world is the doctrine of the text, and it is 
clearly the doctrine of the Bible. From the beginning to the 
end, that exhibits the conflict between good and evil, between 
God and the Devil, as Dr. Hodge expresses it, and can any 
one who intelligently believes in God, have any doubt of the 
issue ? 

We are well aware that this is not in accordance with our 
prevalent orthodoxy. That, moulded by the theology of Augus- 
tine, is looking forward to a final division of the empire of 
God, in which the Devil, instead of having his head crushed, 
is to take his place as king by the side of Christ himself, and, 
with much the larger part of God’s intelligent creatures under 
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his control, is to reign world without end! Augustine tells 
us, in all seriousness, that, “‘ after the resurrection, when the 
final judgment has been completed, there shall be two king- 
doms, each with its own distinct boundaries, the one Christ’s, 
the other the Devil’s; the one consisting of the good, and the 
other of the bad, — both however consisting of angels and of 
men.’’9 

For making such an unscriptural, not to say monstrous, 
statement, we ought, in apology for the old Saint, to remem- 


ber that before he became orthodox, as it is called, he had for 


ten years been a Manichean, that is, believed in two gods, of 
equal eternity and power, one good, the other evil. In adopt- 
ing monotheism he evidently became somewhat confused in 


thought, and in renouncing his doctrine of two gods actually 


combined the attributes of the two in one, so that the God, 
whom he thenceforth professed to love and serve, was at once 
good and evii—God and the Devil. Hence he is not self-in- 


consistent, when, as Ueberweg says, he “ maintains the dualism 


of good and evil in respect of the world’s development, as de- 
cidedly, as, in opposing Manicheism, he combats the dualistic 
doctrine when applied to the principle of all being.’ ?° All 
monotheists agree that there is but one God, who was before 
all things and by whom all things exist; and all true mono- 
theists ought also to agree that this one God is good, and good 
in such a manner and to such a degree that, as our Saviour 
said, ‘ there is none good but one, that is, Gop.” And if this is 
true, then it is equally true that evil has no eternal ground; 
and if it is to exist through all eternity, it must be either 
because God desires it, or because, not desiring, he cannot 
prevent it! But this subject is too large to be discussed here, 
though we should like to ask our orthodox neighbors how they 
explain to themselves the assumed fact that in a universe 
under the government of an all-wise, infinitely good, and per- 
fectly holy God, sin and its consequent suffering are to be ab- 
solutely without end ? 

It would by no means be expected that such a promise and 

9 Ad Laurent. Cap. cxi. 10 Hist. of Philos. 1. 346. 
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prediction as we have found in the Protevangelium, would 
throw its light for a single moment over our first parents, in 
the garden of Eden, and then be forever forgotten. And 
hence we find, as matter of fact, that a golden thread of light 
and love, of encouragement and hope, runs from beginning to 
end throughout the whole Old Téstament, broadening and 
deepening as it advances till the great truth it but dimly shad- 
owed forth at first, is finally revealed in its glory, and realized 
in Him who is at once “ the seed of the woman” and the Son 
of God! To trace this thread and mark its various phases, 
belongs to the department of Christology in that earlier, but 
in many respects most marvellous book. A rationalizing spirit 
pretends to find no promises of a Messiah in the Old Testa- 
ment, just as some of our modern scientists claim to see no 
trace of final causes in the world about us. These, however, 
are but the temporary extravagances of a skeptical temper, 
which, however confident to-day, cannot fail to yield in time 
to the authoritative claims of candor and common sense. Un- 


less the New Testament is wholly rejected, as a tissue of 
false assumptions, fitted, ignorantly or intentionally, only to im- 
pose upon the credulous, the Old Testament does foreshadow 
the facts and teachings of the New, and Moses and the prophets 
spoke of Him whom we call the Christ, the Son of God. Dr. 
J. Pye Smith says, 


“The revelation of Heaven bears on its front, as its primary 
and capital truth, the doctrine of a great DELIVERER from sin 
and misery, promised under one dispensation, and given under 
another; and it represents him as the Founder of our faith, 
the Light of the world, the Lord of glory, the Author of eternal 
salvation to all that obey him.” 


Without stopping to consider two or three slight, if not 
doubtful, intimations of this expected Deliverer, between the 
Protevangelium and the time of Abraham, we observe that in 
the history of this Patriarch we have a most remarkable 
promise, or rather series of promises, one of which stretching 
far beyond his age, looked forward to the distant future, and, 
we think, evidently einbraced the Messiah and the universal 
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influences and conquests of the gospel. Before Abraham left 
his native “ Ur of the Chaldees,”’ God revealed himself to him, 
commanding him to abandon his country and his father’s 
house, and go to a land which he would show him. “ And I 
will make of thee a great nation,” said he, “and I will bless 
thee and make thy name great; and thou shalt be a blessing: 
and I will bless them that bless thee, and curse him that 
curseth thee: and in thee shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed.” 4 This last promise is, with some variations of 
phraseology, repeated twice to Abraham himself, and subse- 
quently once each to Isaac and to Jacob,” and is several times 
alluded to, with more or less distinctness, in subsequent parts 
of the Scriptures. The variations it undergoes are as follows: 
the phrase in thee, in one place becomes in thy seed, and in an- 
other both forms appear together, as, in thee and in thy seed. 
The word families occurs in two of the five passages, while in 
the other three, it is nations. We find also both the Hebrew 
aretz and adamgh alike translated earth, and both alike often 
used in the sense of world. Finally the verb bless is three 
times used in Niphal, or as we should say, in the passive, and 
is properly rendered shall be blessed, and twice in Hithpael, 
and would naturally be rendered with a reflexive sense, as, 
shall bless themselves, that is, shall count themselves happy or 
blessed. These various readings are perhaps not merely acci- 
dental differences in expression, but really intended to give 
breadth and definiteness to the conception of the whole. As 
Lange remarks: “ the blessing of the nations, in which [at 
first] they appear in a passive attitude, becomes in its results 
the cause of their freely blessing themselves in the seed of 
Abraham, 7. e., wishing blessedness and calling themselves 
blessed.” 

If we now inquire how this broad and most interesting 
promise is to be understood, we shall find, along with our 
prominent and controlling interpretation two or three others 
of a different character which have gained an occasional and 
partial acceptance. Nicolas de Lyra tells us, for instance, that 

11 Gen. xii. 2, 3. 12 Gen. xviii. 18; xxii. 18; xxvi. 4; xxviii. 14. 
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the Jews, meaning of course modern Jews, understand these 
passages simply in the way of comparison, as if Abraham and 
his posterity should be so blessed that all nations, seeing their 
good fortune, would, in wishing each other well, say, The 
Lord bless thee as he blessed Abraham, or Isaac the son of 
Abraham. There has been a class of rationalizing Christians, 
too, such as Le Clerc, Maurer, Knobel, etc., etc., who have in- 
terpreted these promises in much the same way, and thus 
emptied them of all Messianic import. Bertholdt would un- 
derstand “all the families of the earth ” to be the surrounding 
Canaanitish tribes. Rosenmueller takes a much larger and 
juster view of the promise, but still too low, though when con- 
sidered in all its bearings necessarily running out into the 
more common interpretation. He understands the promised 
blessing to consist in the nations being led by Abraham and 
his posterity into the worship of the one living and true God. 
And this is true, but it does not express the whole truth. 
For many centuries Abraham and his descengants were the 
sole depository of the true religion. By them alone was the 
great doctrine of the divine unity preserved, and from them 
has it gone out among the nations of the earth. To-day the 
world owes this inestimable truth to Abraham and his seed. 
But Christ is preéminently the seed of Abraham, and it is only 
since his birth, death, and resurrection, that this great doc- 
trine has attained any wide diffusion. The Jews, as such, 
have accomplished little, whether in ancient or modern times, 
in this much needed work, and if the nations are ever to be 
redeemed from their polytheism and idolatries and the world 
conquered and blessed by the truth, we can entertain no doubt 
in whose name this end is to be attained. It must be done by 
the gospel of him who is at once “the seed of the woman,” — 
“the seed of Abraham,” and “ the Saviour of the world.” In 
him shall all the nations of the earth be blessed: in him shall 
they bless themselves and glory. 

Fortunately the New Testament lends its light to guide us 
in the interpretation of this divine promise. St. Paul, evi- 
dently referring to the passages under consideration, says, 
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“The promise that he should be the heir of the world, was not 
made to Abraham or his seed through the law, but through 
the righteousness of faith.” 8 And still more expressly in an- 
other place he says, ‘¢ And the Scripture foreseeing that God 
would justify the heathen through faith, preached before the 
gospel unto Abraham saying, In thee shall all nations be 
blessed.” 4# And to make the matter still more clear, the 
apostle a little after adds, ‘“ Now to Abraham and his seed 
were the promises made. He says not. And to seeds as of 
many, but as of one, And to thy seed, which is Curist. And 
this I say that the covenant that was confirmed before of God 
in Christ, the law, which was four hundred and thirty years 
after, can not disannul, that it should make the promise of 
none effect.” Nor was the Saviour himself less explicit. 
To the general declaration that Moses wrote of him, he adds, 
when disputing with the caviling Jews, who boastingly claimed 
that they were the children of Abraham, though they neither 
had his faith, nor did his works, “ Your father Abraham re- 
joiced to see my day, and he saw it and was glad.” ** To 
what event or what period in the patriarch’s history could our 
divine Master so probably refer, as that when with an oath 
God assured him that in him and in his seed all the families 
of the earth should be blessed? Is it too much to suppose, 
that by an eye of faith this “friend of God” was enabled to 
look down the vista of the ages and see somewhat of the glory 
of Christ, and recognize some part of the greatness and benefi- 
cence of his redemptive work, or that by an act of faith he re- 
joiced in implicitly believing what transcended vision ? 
However this may be, it is certain that by the guidance of 
Christ and his Apostles, Christians have in all ages, with rare 
and unimportant exceptions, always understood and inter- 
preted this promised seed of Abraham to be specially and em- 
phatically the Messiah, and that the blessing with which all 
the nations of the earth were to be blessed, are those of the 
gospel. Nicolas de Lyra, long before the reformation, after 
speaking of the manner in which the Jews understood this 
13 Rom. iv. 18. 14 Gal. iii. 8. 16 Gal. iii. 16, 17. 16 John viii. 56. 
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great promise, says, “ But Christians interpret it better of 
Christ, who descended from Abraham according to the flesh, 
and in whom all the nations of the earth shall obtain the bless- 
ing.” Cornelius 4 Lapide, another learned Catholic, in his 
Commentary on John viii. 56, says, ‘“‘ Abraham rejoiced to see 
the day of Christ’s incarnation and birth, because in him he 
expected salvation for himself and the whole world, s¢bi totique 
mundo.” luther expressed himself with a kind of rapture 
over this passage of Scripture, saying, ‘* Now there follows the 
right promise, which ought to be written in letters of gold and 
proclaimed in all lands, and for which we ought to praise and 
glorify!” Zwingle, too, the equal of Luther in Christian zeal, 
and his superior in intellect and learning, says, “ This is the 
joyful annunciation of the gospel spread abroad among all na- 
tions.” Referring to the phrase thy seed, he says, ‘“‘ Divine 
providence maintains the propriety of language. To Adam 
God promised a seed of the woman, that should bruise the 
head of the real serpent, the Devil. Therefore he uses this 
constant expression and refreshes Abraham himself with it: 
In thy seed, to wit, in Christ. Through him alone comes the 
blessing and the spiritual promise.” 

The learned Pareus says, “The sense is: Of thy posterity 
shall the Messiah be born, through whom not only thy pos- 
terity but all the nations of the earth shall obtain eternal bless- 
ing and salvation.” It is by no means in the way of example 
that this is said, he maintains, but, efficax benedictio promitta- 
tur per Christum, “through Christ an efficacious blessing is 
promised.” ” Bishop Patrick tells us that “God directs 
Abraham to expect . . cne particular seed, who should be 
a blessing to all mankind” ;?* while in his note on Gen. xii. 
8, he reminds his reader that this promise was originally made 
when Abraham was yet in his native land, long before he had 
a son, or had received circumcision, and therefore before any 
distinction could be made between his posterity and the rest 
of the human race, or any preference of Isaac to Ishmael had 
been suggested, — “in token,” says the learned Bishop, “ that 

17 Opera I. 176, 256. 18 Comment on Gen. xxii. 18. 
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all were concerned in this promise, whether descended from 
Abraham or not; in short this promise only limits the birth 
of the Messiah to the seed of Abraham, but declares that his 
benefits should be common to all nations.” 

Benedict Pictet, the Geneva Professor, calls this promise 
“the second oracle,” the Protevangelium being the first, and 
finds in it something beyond that. If there the Messiah was 
the seed of the woman, he here appears as the seed of Abra- 
ham. He assures us, too, that “ the Messiah should not only 
diffuse his blessing over one nation but over all peoples; and 
finally that all the nations should enter into communion with 
this seed.” 

Dr. Adam Clarke is not less explicit. In the Messiah who 
was to spring from Abraham, he says, “ shall all the families 
of the earth be blessed ; for as he shall take on him human 
nature from the posterity of Abraham, he shall taste death for 
every man; his gospel shall be preached throughout the whole 
world, and innumerable blessings shall be derived on all man- 
kind through his death and intercession.” Matthew Henry 
says, “ This was the promise that crowned all the rest, for it 
points at the Messiah, in whom all the promises are Yea and 
Amen. Jesus Christ is the great blessing of the world.” Dr. 
Thomas Scott says, “In him [Abraham] and One descended 
from him all blessings centre, and through him and from him 
have been communicated to unnumbered millions, and shall 
continue to be so, till all nations shall be made happy in him, 
and by faith in Jesus become ‘ Abraham’s seed and heirs ac- 
cording to the promise.’ ” 

Archdeacon Hardwick, having spoken of the Protevangelium, 
as quoted above, adds, 


‘“‘ 1t is however certain that a root and starting point of such 
explicit revelations has been found in Abraham, the friend of 
God, the father of the faithful. ‘From this time began that 
line of divine oracles, which first being preserved in his family 
and afterwards secured in record, has never been broken or 
lost, but having successively embraced the Law, the Prophets, 
and the Gospel, is now completed, to remain the lasting and 


19 Theologie I. 505-6. 
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imperishable monument of revealed Truth in the world.’ 
Accordingly we ascertain that while the better and more 
thoughtful class of heathen were compelled to seek relief in 
their embarrassments by dreaming of some golden age that 
might eventually come round afresh and reinstate them in 
their lost inheritance, the Hebrew always proved himself a 
man of the future. The genius of his religion was preémi- 
nently hopeful. He was ever in the attitude of expectation, 
ever reaching forward to an age of glory, of enlargement, of 
deliverance, when his race would be superlatively blessed, and 
prove itself the bearer of unuttered blessings to all the tribes 
and families of men.” #4 


Dr. J. Pye Smith assures us that 


‘¢ The chain of desire and hope for the Deliverer of mankind, 


though neglected and obscured by the corruption of many gen- 
erations, was not allowed to be broken. For its strengthen- 
ing and preservation, the Father of mercies laid the basis for 
a new and peculiar constitution with Abraham; and which 
was to terminate only in the advent of that wondrous Person, 
the expectation of ages. . . There is no just and extensive 
sense in which either the Jewish nation generally, or Moses, 


David, or any other prince or prophet of that people can be 
said to have been a blessing to all nations, if we exclude any 


reference to Him ‘who came of them, with regard to the 


flesh, . . Abraham’s great Descendant, who was to be 


‘manifested at the close of the ages, for the putting away of 
sin by the sacrifice of himself; and in whom all the nations of 
the earth should be blessed, since he is the propitiation for the 


sins of the whole world.’ ” # 


Hengstenberg says, 


“The promise stands here in close connection with the 
Mosaic history of the creation. According to that, man, as 
such, bears upon him the impress of the divine image, Gen. i. 


26, and is the depository of the Divine breath, Gen. ii. 7. 
From such a beginning, we can not conceive of any limitation 


of salvation which is not, at the same time, a means of its uni- 
versal extension. It must therefore be in entire accordance 
with the nature of the thing, that even here, where the setting 


20 Davidson, Discourses on Prophecy. Fourth Edition. p. 97. 
21 Christ and Other Masters. Chap. iii. § 2. 


22 Script. Testimony to the Messiah I, 159-60. 
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apart of a particular chosen race takes its rise, there should 
be an intimation of its universally comprehensive object.” 


Hengstenberg finds in the word families, which “is every- 
where used only of the subdivisions in the greater body of the 
nation or tribe,” an intimation of 


‘The higher unity of the whole human race, as it has its 
foundation in the fact that all partake of the divine image. . 

In announcing that all the families shall be blessed in 
Abraham the writer refers also to the judgment described in 
Gen. xi., by which the family of mankind which, according to 
the intention of God ought to have been united, was dispersed 
and separated. When viewed in this connection, we expect 
that the blessing will manifest itself in healing the deep wound 
inflicted upon mankind, in the re-establishment of the lost 


unity, and in the gathering again the scattered human race 
around Abraham as their centre.” 


Having thus seen how this promise is viewed by the Chris- 
tian world, and in what terms the most orthodox are pleased 


to express themselves in giving its import, it only remains for 
us to inquire how extensive this promised blessing is in fact to 
be. Its language is obviously very broad and apparently uni- 
versal. 


The first and most outward meaning of this remarkable 


promise would certainly go so far as to assure us that in the 
process of the ages all the nations and families of the earth 


shall become Christian, and by faith be made partakers of 
Christ’s salvation. This work we see going on. Beginning 


as a mustard seed, the Christian religion has already become 
a tree, and its branches are yet to overshadow and bless the 


whole earth. Nothing seems more certain than that the king- 


dom of the Redeemer is yet to be, here on earth, absolutely 
universal. So far all Christians seem to agree. 

But does this interpretation exhaust the import of the 
promise? So far from it, it on the contrary leaves an innu- 


merable company of the human race wholly excluded from all 
participation in the blessing. There had been many families 


and nations before the promise was made, and there have been 
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many since, and there will be many in all human _ probability 
hereafter, which in this world received and will receive no 
conceivable benefit in the promised seed of Abraham. For 
them Christ lived and died in vain. In this merely outward 
sense, then, the promise has not been fulfilled and cannot be. 
Nor will it help the matter to adopt the subterfuge of Augus- 
tine and say, “‘ some of all the nations and families of the earth ” 
shall be blessed in Christ,” for even that is not true on the in- 
terpretation we are considering. Nations have lived and 
passed away, of which none ever even heard the name of 
Christ, or could by possibitity have been blessed by him. 

But let us not forget that the blessing promised to Abraham 
was peculiarly a spiritual blessing. Christ was, by universal 
consent, its soul and substance. It was “in him” that all the 
nations and families of the earth were to be blessed. He who 
in the Protevangelium was “ the seed of the woman” and was 
to bruise the serpent’s head, here appears as “the seed of 
Abraham,” and the source and centre of a universal blessing. 
It is not enough, therefore, that ultimately, after the lapse of 
hundreds and perhaps thousands of years, all nations then 
living shall be brought under his gospel and enjoy his salva- 
tion. This does not fill the measure of the promise. 

Besides, we must remember that Christianity is preéminently 
a personal religion and Christ a personal Saviour. The gos- 
pel comes to us as individuals, rather than to nations or masses 
of men. Its language is emphatically, Zhow shalt love the 
Lord, thy God; and Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
Men are called individually to exercise “ repentance toward 
toward God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Now it is a settled doctrine of our evangelical friends, of all 
sects and parties, that the day of probation ends with our 
present life; that the saving work of Christ is confined to the 
present world; and that even the love and mercy of God, 


28 We have before us a copy of the Glossa Ordinaria, with Nicolas de Lyra’s Postills, 
printed in 1506, in which this exposition is not only given in the Commentary, but is 
inserted as an explanatory note in the text itself; so fearful were the learned editors 
that their readers might ignorantly imagine that “ all nations really means all nations, 
and not merely * some of all nations,”’ as the Romish Church would have it understood ! 
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which are so rich and so persistent here, do not go a step be- 
yond the grave! What, then, is to be the destiny of the count- 
less millions, who during the ages have lived, and may here- 
after live and die in ignorauce of, Christ and his salvation ? 
Are they irrecoverably, hopelessly lost? So the creeds teach, 
and so men profess to believe! How, then, let us inquire, 
does the seed of the woman bruise the serpent’s head; and 
how in the seed of Abraham are all the nations and families 
of the earth to be blessed ? 

But the Scriptures must be self-consistent, and in Christ the 
prophecies that went before concerning him will find their ful- 
filment. In his work, therefore, we may read their meaning ; 
in the objects of his mission we can trace the eternal counsels 
and purposes of God. In the gospel we learn that ** God loved 
the world,” not this nation or that, not this class or that, not 
this individual or that, but ‘ the world,” and the whole world ; 
and that Christ came “to seek and to save that which was 
lost,” — to save the lost in the full extent and meaning of that 
term,—to save sinners. There we are taught, too, that to 
accomplish this work, he ‘* gave himself a ransom for all, to be 
testified in due time,’’ and “ tasted death for cvery man,” so 
that he became “ a propitiation for the sins of the whole world.” 

Did Christ, then, die for those who had lived and passed 
away ages before he was born? Did he taste death for the 
countless millions who were already in hell, and beyond the 
reach of his redemption? Did he actually become a propitia- 
tion for the sins of other millivns, who were to live after him, 
and yet never hear his name or know of his salvation, and who 
he knew would be thus ignorant and die in their ignorance 
aud sin? We confess that to us such questions carry their 
own answer. We believe that the virtures of Christ’s death 
are retrospective as well as prospective; that they as really in- 
clude Adam and Eve, the first sinners, as they do the last that 
shall live upon the earth. For was he not the “lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world?” 

Otherwise how are we to understand the prophecy and 
promise of Christ himself, when, standing under the very 
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shadow of the cross tpen which he was about to die, he ex- 
claimed in a voice of exultation and triumph: ‘“ Now is the 
judgment of this world: Now shall the prince of this world be 
cast out. And I, if 1 be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto myself!” 


On this remarkable passage, Rev. Albert Barnes has a note 
of singular pertinency and clearness. By “ the judgment of 
this world” he understands the erisis — the very Greek word 
here used—in the world’s affairs, when it was to be deter- 
mined who shall rule this world. “ The prince of this world” 
is Satan or the Devil, the old serpent; and by his being cast 
out is meant, as Dr. Bloomfield expresses it, his being deposed, 
ejected from his throne and deprived of his power. Mr. Barnes 
explains it in the same way, but in the following language: 
‘¢ His kingdom shall be destroyed. His empire shall come to 
anend. It does not mean that then his reign over all men 
should entirely cease, but that then would be the grand con- 
flict, on which he should be vanquished and from that time his 
kingdom begin to decline, until it should finally cease, and 
men altogether be free from his dominion.” This he regarded 
as the fulfilment of the Protevangelium. What more could 
any Universalist have said or wished ? 


ARTICLE II. 
Immortality and Evolution. 


Tue logic of evolution seems to consist very largely in 
making what the schooboys would call a “running leap.” It 
runs for a while over the solid ground of facts and scientific 
principles until a momentum is gained which carries it across 
some very wide chasms indeed. Lucretius, for instance — 
whom the evolutionists seem now bent on recognizing as the 
chief apostle of their faith — goes on for a time unfolding his 
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doctrine of atoms with great power and truthfulness. It is 
surprising to see how closely he anticipates, in his dreamy 
poetic way, many of the recent discoveries of science concern- 
ing the chemical composition of bodies. But when he comes 
to the real problem of his philosophy, when he is logically 
called upon to transform his vast aggregate of atoms darting 
and swerving through space into a world of order, beauty and 
life, he is stricken with a strange reticence. He has hardly a 
word to say where it was needful to say the most. He takes 
for granted the very thing which he was specially called upon 
to prove. In his swift movement through principles which 
are now, in large part, accepted as scientific verities, he gains a 
momentum enabling him to pass at a single bound over that 
vast chasm between dead atoms and a living world which no 
materialistic art has yet been skilful enough to bridge. 

In this leap from the proved to the unproved he has been 
imitated by all his modern disciples. Fora long time the 
course of their logic runs over solid ground. They show 
clearly that the life of Nature has a rhythmic flow, that the 
earliest types of existence glide smoothly into the latest, that 
there are no breaks, no spasms, no interruptions of continuity 
in the creative movement. There must be no issue about all 
that. The most reverent faith may gaze delightfully upon 
this unveiling of the order, the harmony, the logical consecu- 
tiveness which marks the whole plan of creation. But when 
the advocates of evolution take their next step, when they at- 
tempt to endow inert atoms with the potency of self-develop- 
ment, when they clothe the primordial chaos with the power 
of pushing itself upward through the wonderful scale of Na- 
ture’s harmony, then evidence fails them and they are forced 
to fling themselves out into the measureless void of mere as- 
sertion. Evidently, no scientific mind would ever take this 
flying leap into the thin air of conjecture, if it were not for the 
propulsion gained from the prior movement through those in- 
disputable facts and brilliant inductions with which the philoso- 
phy. of evolution begins its course. 

We hold this to be specially true in regard to the very high- 
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est orders of existence. If it is then true that the human con- 
sciousness has been developed from some lower brute-like form 
of life, it would seem that the fact might be supported by the 
most ample evidence. For, it is a development which has 
taken place in comparatively recent times and not in the 
almost immeasurable distance of the nebular epoch. Besides, 
it is something which has happened in human thought: and it 
would seem as if human thought — even if it could not explain 
how a rock could become a tree — should be able to explain a 
movement which had taken place in its own life. And yet 
just here the evidence fails: most completely. The scientists 
seem content with a mere prepossession. Because the nebulous 
star-dust will account for so much, they take it for granted 
that it will account for human consciousness and all its con- 
tents. 

In the following pages we shall dwell upon a question that 
may rightly be considered a test one in regard to human de- 
velopment. Out of the conceptions which enter into human 
consciousness, we select what seems to be the most primitive, 
universal and valuable of all — the conception of immortality. 
How, we ask, does the theory of evolution account for the 
origin of this wide-spread faith in an existence beyond the 
grave? And can this explanation, as given by Lubbock, 
Tylor and their co-workers, be regarded as a satisfactory one ? 

The doctrine of a future life, it is said, in its primitive form 
was an inference from the phenomena of dreams. The savage 
is profoundly impressed by the dim apparitions that appear to 
him in sleep. He beholds the form of some relative or ac- 
quaintance rising before him in the hazy atmosphere of slum- 
ber; recalling the vision during his waking moments, he im- 
putes to it an objective reality, and forthwith begins to draw in- 
ferences. ‘‘ The dead man,” he affirms, “is not dead. I saw 
him last night; the body may decay but there is an immaterial 
form which lives on and shows itself to us, while we sleep.” 
The conviction of immortality thus originated is intensified by 
a great variety of similar phenomena. The savage sees his 
own shadow upon the ground and believes it to be his spirit 
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partially disengaged from the body. He hears the echo of his 
own voice and believes that he listens to the mocking speech 
of some unseen king. Even the wind seems the swift move- 
ment of invisible and incorporeal life. Everything conspires 
to strengthen his nascent spiritism. 

Such is the explanation which the philosophy of evolution 
deems sufficient to account for the origin of man’s belief in 
spiritual existence. We believe it to be defective in two very 
important particulars. It is unsupported by actual evidence : 
and it is by itself inherently improbable. Let us consider these 
objections in the order of their statement. 

Concerning the lack of historical evidence, it may be said 
that that is to be expected in the nature of things. We have 
no records that carry us to the rude beginnings of human 
thought and show to us the primitive man in the act of slowly 
and laboriously forming the articles of his simple faith. It is 
therefore absurd, it will be urged, todemand direct and positive 
evidence of the manner in which any special belief has origi- 
nated. At best we can expect only indirect testimony, faint 
indications of what was transpiring in the dim twilight of man’s 
intellectual history. 

We accept this limitation, and upon it renew our objection. 
Not only is the theory under review unsupported by direct 
and positive evidence, but even the faint indications that have 
been preserved of the primitive intellectual movement, point 
to quite a different conclusion. It is true that an intense pre- 
occupation with dreams and a vivid spiritism are generally 
found side by side in the savage mind. But it seems strange 
that it should be necessary to remind the evolutionists, always 
so proud of the scientific character of their investigations, that 
the mere co-existence of phenomena proves nothing, until we 
have shown which of the co-existing things is cause and which 
is effect. Now we hold that in this matter the two classes of 
phenomena have been directly transposed: the savage pre-oc- 
cupation with dreams is the effect, not the cause of the savage 
spiritism. It is the sense of the supernatural which gives to 
dreams a factitious consequence, fixing them in the attention 
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as a part of that shadowy dreamland between the seen and the 
unseen, where the human intellect so loves to wander; with- 
out that influence these broken, fleeting forms of a half- 
awakened consciousness would slip away unnoticed with the 
occasions that produced them. All this will appear more 
clearly in another part of our argnment. At present we con- 
tent ourselves with saying that the evolutionists have only 
shown the co-existence of two sets of phenomena, without 
proving that one is cause and the other effect. And hence the 
multitude of facts so pretentiously arrayed by Lubbock, Tylor, 
and others, go for nothing. Their theory is not helped because 
the savage spiritism is found to be generally associated with 
a superstitious reverence for dreams. 

There are no indications, then, that favor this theory. Fur- 
thermore, there are many that oppose it. All the vestiges 
that have been preserved to us of the spiritualistic movement 
among savage races, exhibit it as the very converse of a rising, 
growing, developing tendency. For the most part there is no 
discernible movement in any direction whatsoever ; there is 
only a dead stagnant morass of superstitious and childish 
fancies in which the uncivilized intellect has stuck fast for 
centuries. But wherever there are traces of motion, it is 
always downward motion. Wherever the glimpse of any 
change is gained, it reveals the savage spiritism as a waning, 
receding faith. . 

The development of sorcery furnishes such an indication of 
what has been the real cause of spiritualistic belief among un- 
civilized races. Fear of the sorcerer and of the malignant 
power of the dead enters more or less fully into all savage 
spiritism. As we can readily see, it is a feeling which must 
inevitably spring up wherever ignorance and superstition busy 
themselves with the secrets of futurity. But what we wish 
specially to note is, that among many races this bare element 
is held in check by a higher one; the fear of the sorcerer and 
the ghost appears only as a dark shadow protruding itself into 
the light of a better faith. Among the aborigines of Paraguay, 


as we are told by the Jesuit missionaries,’ sorcerers were re- 
1 Lettres Edifiantes. Tom. II. p. 71, 176. 
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garded with disgust and hatred, while another class of men, 
entirely distinct from the servants of the black art and em- 
ployed in true priestly offices for the dead, were treated with 
the utmost respect and reverence. Among the Algonquin 
tribes of North America there was the same marked distinc- 
tion made between the hated sorcerer and the medicine man 
who was at once physician, prophet and priest.2_ Especially 
was this the case with the Hurons, that unhappy people who 
fell — as so often happens in uncivilized life — before a less in- 
telligent but more ferocious rival.2 Nor anywhere among the 
savages of North or South America does this element of fear 
overpower the natural sentiment of respect and affection for 
the dead. The Otomaguis of Orinoco never fail to pass the 
time of early dawn in lamentations for their departed friends ; * 
and we all know how prominent a part the famous feast of the 
dead plays in the life of our North American Indians.5 In all 
these cases we see the manifestation of adualtendency. ‘I'lere 
is a coarse materialistic instinct which develops into a cring- 
ing fear of sorcerers and ghosts. But this has not yet completely 
crushed that nobler sentiment which fosters a respectful re- 
membrance of the dead and teaches the savage to look with a 
certain degree of equanimity upon the solemn mysteries of 
death. | 

But if we turn to the tribes of Southern and Central Africa, 
we shall find the savage spiritism passed into another stage of 
its natural movement. There the lower impulse has gone on 
increasing and intensifying itself until it has almost completely 
effaced the higher. The African faith in futurity is a faith 
out of which the spiritualistic elements have effloresced, leaving 
hardly anything except a base fear of sorcerers and of the 
ghostly dead. That fear overcasts the life of the people with 
an almost constant gloom; it forms the dolorsus theme of 
their common discourse ; it renders them restless and uneasy ; 
it startles them whenever a shadow or a suspicion of evil 


2 Charlevoix Historie de la Nouv. France. III. 350. 8 Champlain. Ueuvrres, 578 . 
4Depons, History of Caraccas. I. 203. 
5 Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes. 1V. 66. Charlevoix III. 377., etc. 
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crosses their path; it ever keeps them moving about from 
habitation to habitation in the forest, in the hope of ridding 
themselves of their invisible enemies. And yet, strange as it 
may seem, with this rising tide of terror, the conviction of im- 
mortality falls to its lowest ebb. Ask a Bakalai savage ® about 
a man who died very recently, and he shivers with fright; ask 
him about one who died a year or two ago and he answers 
carelessly: “It is done”; when the first impulse of fear has 
exhausted itself, there remains absolutely nothing except stolid 
doubt and indifference. When the Ovambos are questioned 
concerning their belief in future existence, their only reply is 
a terrified and whispered, “ Hush.”’ Very often, as Sir 
Samuel Baker found, this waning faith recedes into avowed 
skepticism. And to every question that Mungo Park put to 
the people concerning their belief in futurity, the invariable 
reply was, “ No man knows anything of the matter.”® Ina 
word, according to all travellers, the African savage is either 
skeptical and sullenly reticent about the hereafter, or else his 
spiritism shows itself only in a vague, unreasoning, panic- 
stricken conviction that the dead are the vindictive enemies of 
the living. 

Here then is, plainly, a retrograde movement. For, this 
inferiority of the African spiritism to that prevailing in America 
cannot be explained as the inferiority of a more primitive 
faith belonging to a lower order of human development. 
Judged by the accepted indices of mental and social progress, 
the African savage is by no means lower in the scale of civili- 
zation than the American. He is a keeper of herds and an 
agricuiturist, while the American aborigine was a nomad and 
hunter. He is not unskilled, in the art of iron-making, that 
art, unknown to the wild races of the New World, which 
stands as the crucial test of the highest savage development. 
But while this material progress has been taking place, the 
spiritualistic sentiment of the African has been waning. Let- 


6Du Chaillu. Zquinoctial Africa. 383. 7 Andersson, Lake Ngami, 199. 
8 Baker, Albert N’ Yanza, I. 231 and 301. See also Speke, Sources of the Nile, 236, 
and Schweinfurt, Heart of Africa, 1. 306. %Mavois, Voyages, XXI. 110. 
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ting go of all noble and inspiring elements in the primitive 
spiritism, he has retained only a cringing instinctive dread of 
the supernatural. He has kept only the dregs of an earlier 
faith. 

The manner in which the savage holds his spiritualistic 
belief, furnishes another indication of a waning faith. His 
convictions, according to his own avowal, are transmitted con- 
victions. ‘“ We are told all things,” said the Zulu savage, 
“and assent without seeing clearly whether they are true or 
not.” 1° ‘ We believe,” the negroes of Central Africa are ac- 
customed to say. “because our fathers did so before us.” ™ 
Among the Algonquins of North America, the very name of the 
Supreme Being — Nitatahocan, “ to tell an old fanciful story ” 
—vividly pictures their faith as a dim sentiment handed 
down from a brighter past and doubtfully accepted by the 
coarser mind of the savage.” Convictions thus floating out of 
the dim page of the past are naturally unsteady and wavering. 
The Samoieds of Arctic Russia look upon future existence as 
a mere probability concerning which they entertain many and 
grave doubts; they bury the possessions of the dead in the 
grave because they may be needed. MHearne, travelling in 
British America, found savages who avowed utter disbelief in 
immortality.* Among the Acagchemins of Lower California, 
the soul is supposed to be formed of air; and in this we have 
the one solitary instance of a faith which seems to have origi- 
nated as the theory of the evolutionists demands. But unfor- 
tunately for that theory, this peculiar notion of the Californian 
savage leads him to disbelieve in future existence; as man 
becomes decrepit, it is said, his soul is gradually breathed - 
away, until at death it is finally merged and lost in the aerial 
element from which it sprang. 

Skepticism, then, or else a sullen assent resting upen the 
authority of the past is the special characteristic of the savage 
spiritism. Everywhere it presents itself as an old worn-out 


10 Tylor, Primitive Culture, IT. 351. 11 Mavois, Voyages, XXI. 110. 
12 Tylor, Primitive Culture, II. 808. 18 Pinkerton, Voyages, I. 582. 
14 Hearne, Journey, British America, 341-343. 

15 Bancroft, Native Races of Pacific Coast, III. 525. 
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faith honey-combed with doubts and misgivings. It does not 
appear as a strong growing conviction spontaneously evolved 
from the favoring conditions of savagery, It seems rather a 
failing faith, a belief springing out of a more congenial past 
and struggling to maintain itself in spite of the adverse condi- 
tions and the hostile tendencies which envelop it.1° The 
Nootka islanders have a legend — and there are many others 
of like import in the lore of savage races — that there came to 
their shores an old man in a copper canoe, who taught to them 
the mysteries of immortality. They slew the teacher. But 
they kept the copper canoe and ever since have made use of 
that metal.” It is a childish but strangely truthful presenta- 
tion of the only form of development which savage races have 
attained. Whatever promises to be of any sensuous advantage 
is retained and a certain degree of material progress thus ren- 
dered possible. But the spiritual teacher is slain; and his 
teachings survive only as a feeble, uncertain voice sounding 
out of an almost forgotten past. . 
Another indication of the real movement of savage faith is 
found in the devices framed for its perpetuation. We present 
a single example. The Australasian aborigines are certainly 
sunk as low in the scale of civilization as any race of which we 
have any knowledge. Not even those prehistoric records 
which are now being dug from the caves and shell-mounds of 
Europe picture a life so squalid and degraded. The savages 
of the Reindeer Epoch were artists; on the stony walls of 
their habitations have been found drawings which attest a sur- 
prising degree of artistic skill and taste when we consider that 
they were cut upon the rock without the aid of metalic imple- 
ments. But the Australasians, as they presented themselves 
to the first travellers, were so far from being artists that they 
could not comprehend the meaning of pictures ; they were too 
obtuse to note any resemblance between the drawing and the 
living thing which it represented.” Certainly such a people 
were not very far above that level of stupidity which we are 


16 Charlevoix, Historie de la Nouvelle France, III. 265 et 345. 
17 Meare, Voyage to Northwest Coast, 270. 18 Figuier, Primitive Man, 147, 168. 
19Lubbock, Prehistoric Times, 848. 
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taught to regard as the primitive condition of human thought 
just evolving itself from the irrationality of the brute. But 
still these savages have the rude frame-work of a religious 
belief. And what is more to our present purpose, they have 
it not as a belief springing up naturally and spontaneously 
from their observation of dreams, winds, shadows and echoes, 
but as an ancient faith kept alive and transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation by the aid of the most solemn and impres- 
sive initiation. Into these rites only the elders were initiated ; 
and the services heid in the depths of the forest were veiled in 
such jealous secrecy that no uninitiated person was permitted 
to approach within ten miles of the sacred place.” . Whoever 
recalls the Orphic rites in Greece, so evidently designed to 
preserve an ancient faith that was fading out under the sinis- 
ter influences of Greek skepticism and materialism, will be at 
no loss to understand the purpose of this Australasian institu- 
tion. He will see these lowest of all savages struggling to 
perpetuate a primitive faith, by the aid of the rude mysteries 
which they celebrated in the depths of Australasian forests. 
And here we are naturally led to notice an argument which 
Dr. Strauss 2! has drawn from Greek life, in favor of the theory 
now under review. The Homeric conception of futurity, he 
says, is essentially dream-like ; it is a land of shadows; it is 
pervaded with continual gloom and filled with fleeting, unsub- 
stantial phantoms. Such a conception, he continues, carries 
upon its surface the marks of its origin: it has evidently sprung 
from the observation of dreams and similar phenomena. Now 
it cannot be denied that future existence did present itself in 
the aspect of dream-like unreality, not only to the Greeks, but 
to the Romans, the ancient Germans and most Occidental 
races. But this fact is only one side of a wider generalization 
which Dr. Strauss failed to make. If we turn to other noted 
races of antiquity, we find them engrossed with a conception 
diametrically opposed to the Homeric one. The people of 
Egypt, of Asia Minor, of India and the East in general, did 


20 Strzelecki. New South Wales. 339 seg. 
21 Strauss, Der alte und der neue Glaube, 124. 
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not picture futurity as a dim fading dream ; to them it was the 
only real life and the present was its fleeting, illusive shadow. 
The stout heart of Achilles shrank back from what he and his 
race had pictured as the cold, silent, gloomy, unsubstantial 
world of phantoms. But the people of the East gaze with de- 
light upon the path which leads from earthly ills to celestial 
peace. Thev are enamored with their vision of futurity ; they 
strive to peer into its minutest details; their most thoughtful 
moments are engrossed in its contemplation. Looking, then, 
upon these two contrasted conceptions, can we say that that of 
the Greek is the earlier and primitive one? We remember 
that it is the people of the East who are conservative, while 
the genius of Greek and of all Occidental life is skeptical, tend- 
ing always to slip away from traditional teachings and to cast 
off its allegiance to ancient beliefs. Is it not therefore prob- 
able that the Oriental conception is the early and original one ? 
Is it not probable that the Greek vision of futurity was dismal, 
shadowy, dream-like, because it had lost its primitive strength 
and vrightness, because it was a thought which had feebly 
struggled out of the dim uncared-for past and was already dis- 
solving into the thin mists of doubt and disbelief? 

In narrow limits we have thus presented the leading indica- 
tions of the course which savage spiritism has really run. We 
have been at the disadvantage of laboring in what, to a certain 
extent, is an untried field: for, all the recent students of 
savage theology have been strongiy biassed in favor of the 
theory of evolution and but little help can be expected from 
them in searching for the evidence upon the other side. Still, 
we believe that we have not been altogether unsuccessful. Of 
course, the indications here presented are not absolutely con- 
clusive ; they lack the clearness and cogency which compel 
conviction. But in the nature of things, clear and positive 
proof is not to be looked for; we must be content with such 
faint vestiges as still remain, of a movement which has gone 
on, in the dense night of savage ignorance. All these, as we 
believe, point in one direction. They serve to show that the 
course of savage spiritism has been one, not of development, 
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but of steady degeneration from a purer, stronger and more 
primitive faith. 


We say farther that this genesis of the belief in immortality, 
given by the evolutionists, is by itself inherently improbable. 

Consider, in the first place, the nature of dreams. These 
confused cloudy perceptions that flash upon us in the brief 
moments between perfect slumber and perfect wakefulness 
are as evanescent as the occasions which produce them. If 
momentary impressions survive, they carry with them such a 
conviction of unreality and illusiveness that the merest child 
dismisses them without a second thought. Children live in an 
ever present fairy-land of the fancy, but dreams take no hold 
of their thought and leave apparently not the slightest trace in 
their memory ; it is the rarest thing in the world, as every one 
will attest, for them to recall what they have dreamed. The 
impressions of dream-life then, are too volatile to fix them- 
selves in the thought of a child. How then are they converted 
into anything so firm and permanent as the savage spiritism. 
Vapors may be converted into solids; but the transformation 
is never spontaneous. It is effected only by the pressure of 
some potent influence brought to bear from without. But 
what influence is it, that has solidified the vaporous exhalations 
of dream-life into the universal faith of mankind, which has 
converted the illusions of slumber into a belief that has en- 
dured throughout all generations ? 

The question, in a somewhat modified form, admits of 
answer. But it can be answered only by directly reversing 
the theory which just now happens to be in vogue. There is 
an influence brought to bear upon the savage through which 
his dreams do become to him vivid realities, through which 
the very shadows about his feet grow instinct with life and 
the whole air is thronged with a crowd of phantoms. That in- 
fluence is the sentiment of the supernatural, a deep-rooted in- 
explicable conviction which man has had from the beginning 
and which not even the grossness and the degradation of 
savagism have been able to efface from his mind. If we 
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accept this sense of spirituality as one of the most primitive in- 
heritances of human thought, then the whole course of savage 
belief admits of an easy explanation. We see the savage fasci- 
nated by a suggestion from which he cannot escape, trembling 
before a mystery which he cannot understand. In his fright, 
he fears everything. The commonest things take on a super- 
natural shape. A dream is transformed into an apparition ; a 
bush waving in the dusk of evening takes on a spectral form ; 
the rustling of the wind becomes a voice from the spiritual 
world. Thus phenomena which otherwise would not occupy 
the attention for a moment, gain a new and awful meaning. 
Fugitive impressions become fixed in the thought and chrys- 
tallize into superstitions. The whole structure of savage spirit- 
ism rises easily and naturally, because it has this primitive 
sense of the spiritual as a foundation upon which to build. 
But how, without the influence of any prior sentiment, dreams, 
echoes, shadows and like trivial phenomena assume such im- 
mense importance in the savage mind, and spontaneously 
develop themselves into the conception of immortality, is a 
question that as yet remains unanswered. 

Let us further remember that the savage, least of all men, 
would be liable to ascribe reality to gross deceptions of the 
senses, if it were not for his spiritualistic preposséssions. His 
sole education is confined to a discipline of the senses. His 
whole course of life teaches him to observe the minutest things, 
to carefully separate false appearances from real, to-use his 
perceptive faculties with the utmost skill and wariness. In 
such training he is far superior to the civilized man. No 
one would be so little likely as he, to be misled by an ocular 
deception, or to found a deep and fervid faith upon the illu- 
sions of slumber. 

The improbability of the theory under review is very evi- 
dent, then, when we consider the nature of dreams as momen- 
tary, evanescent deceptions which carry with them a convic- 
tion of their own unreality. It is equally evident when we 
consider the nature of that faith which is supposed to be gen- 
erated from these phenomena. 
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The most marked deficiency of the uncivilized intellect is 
in its power of generalization. The savage, specially skilled 
in the use of his perceptive faculties, is utterly unversed in 
the higher art of abstracting the universal from its crowd of 
particulars, placing it in definite form before the mind and 
giving to it a generic sign. The Coroados of Brazil, for ex- 
ample, are so deficient in this respect, that their language lacks 
those generic terms which would seem indispensable even in 
savage life; they have no names for animal, plant, color, 
whiteness — in fact hardly any generalized expressions except 
a few verbs. And yet these wild men have somehow got firm 
hold of the principles of spiritism; they have gained the con- 
ception of immaterial existence; they have even gone so far 
as to form the idea of an Evil Spirit who rules the world.” 
Consider now what has been accomplished, according to the 
theory of evolution, by these savages or by their progenitors 
sunk into a still deeper night of ignorance and degradation. 
They have evolved from their rude consciousness the most 
severely abstract conception which it is possible for the human 
intellect to entertain, a conception so subtile and elusive that 
the most cultured intellect can only grasp it feebly and with 
difficulty. They have somehow gained the conception of life 
invisible and intangible, of life distinct from the body that 
shelters it and the form that defines it, of. life stripped of all 
those accidents through which it is manifested to the senses. 
By the aid of this abstraction, the most comprehensive and the 
most recondite of all generalizations, one that includes the 
living and the dead, the organic and the inorganic, the tree, 
the vird and the human being, all under the broad genus of 
the immaterial, as savage spiritism understands it. And this 
metaphysical generalization they have converted into a moral 
one by placing an evil principle at the apex of this strange 
pyramid of spiritual existence. Certainly, to have originated 
all this without help, without pattern or even antecedent sug- 
gestion, would be to surpass all other creative flights of human 


22Spix and Martius, 253. See also, Bates, Naturalist on the Amazons, 243, and 
Schweinfurt, Heart of Africa, Il. 31. 
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philosophy. And yet we are asked to believe that these con- 
ceptions have sprung by some process of spontaneous genera- 
: tion, from the thought of savages who in common things are 
hardly able to generalize at all, who have in their vocabulary 
no words for such genera as animal, plant or color. Plainly, 
it is impossible. 
Let it be noted that our argument has no concern with the 
j truth or falsity of spiritual belief. The belief may be a delu- 
sion, but still it is something very different from a mere decep- 
tion of the senses. The Platonic doctrine concerning ideal 
existence may not be altogether true; but still it does not 
belong to the same level of delusion as the fancy of the child 
who, in the dark, mistakes a bush fora robber. And whether 
spiritual faith be true or false, some other explanation of its 
origin is demanded than that which describes the feeble ‘intel- 
lect of the lowest savage as making an easy leap from the il- 
lusions of slumber to the most abstruse, the most subtile and 
profound of all the conceptions which have entered into human 
thought. 
It may ba said that we estimate savage spiritism too highly, 
: by ascribing to it a delicacy and subtility of conception which 
belong only to the idea of immortality as it has been developed 
by ages of culture. Lubbock and Tylor insist, with earnest 
emphasis, that futurity according to the primitive idea of sav- 
agery, is only a continuance of the present existence, that it is 
enveloped very largely in physical conditions, and has but few 
attributes of immateriality in the modern sense of the term. 
We believe their statements to be somewhat overdrawn; but 
still we can admit them without weakening the force of our 
argument. The thought of the savage is, indeed, generally 
confused ; he is too averse to mental labor to sharply define 
and set apart one conception from another ; and he does there- 
fore intertwine into spiritual existence many purely physical 
conditions. But still, despite all this dimness and confusion 
of thought, he has the gist of the matter. Inasmuch as he is 
able to separate the idea of life from the accidents with which 
it is ordinarily associated, inasmuch as he finds within himself 
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an individuated force which can think and feel and live after 
the enveloping body has mouldered into dust, he has grasped 

the essential conception of immateriality. We, with all our 
- philosophy and our culture, can hardly enlarge this conception 
or make it more profound. In fact, our work has been one of 
limitation rather than enlargement. We have narrowed the 
range of spiritual existence, whether rightly or wrongly yet 
remains to be seen. We have eliminated from our conception 
of futurity certain incongruous, materialistic notions that were 
blended with it in the careless confused thought of savagery. 
But while we have refined away the dross, we have not, we 
can not, add one pennyweight to the pure gold that lies hidden 
within the extravagance and the superstition of the primitive 
spiritism. And be the dross as great as it may, it still remains 
no less difficult for the evolutionist to explain, by what subtile 
alchemy the brute-like savage has fabricated, out of the vapor- 
ous exhalations of dream-land, this pure gold which has en- 
riched all human life. 

The theory of development seems equally improbable whether 
we consider the nature of the phenomena from which savage 
faith is said to be evolved or the nature of the faith itself. 
There are, also, certain necessary facts, certain peculiar ten- 
dencies of uncivilized life which serve to heighten this improb- 
ability. | 

To our modern thought, the contemplation of death is in- 
vested with a sort of fascination. Solemn questions intrude 
upon us; our hopes are blended with grave misgivings; the 
future stands before us like an enchanted land, always en- 
veloped in a haze of mystery. And therefore we are never 
weary of thinking about these things; baffling and perplexing 
as our speculations are, we return to them again and again, as 
if a spell was upon us. But the savage knows nothing of this 
fascination. To him the thought of death is simply repellent. 
It inspires only an intense dread, the physical recoil of life 
from death combined with the mental terrors of superstition. 
‘And, therefore, the struggle to escape from every suggestion 
of this hateful theme. He buries with the dead, all their pos- 
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sessions in order that there should be left behind no reminder 


of that which he is so anxious to forget. Often he sets fire 
to the hut containing a corpse, burning the dead man, his pos- 
sessions and his dwelling-place together. He makes it an 


offence to repeat the name of a deceased person. In every 
way he testifies to the intensity of his aversion and fear. Even 


the peculiarly savage habit of inquisitiveness is repressed by 
this stronger passion of terror ; what has been said of the New 


Zealanders, may well be applied to all uncivilized races: 


“ Although they attempt to lift the veil which conceals the 
past, they have little curiosity concerning the more awful 
future.’’* In the presence of death they have no desire to in- 


vestigate, to pry into strange secrets; they wish only to flee 
from sight and memory of most disagreeable things. Remem- 


bering this, does it not become still more improbable that in 
this mood where all curiosity is stifled by aversion and fear, 
the savage should have set himself to work to create those 


spiritualistic conceptions with whose origination he is credited 


by the philosophy of evolution ? 
For growth there is needed not only a germinal principle, 


but also an environment of favoring conditions; the tropical 
germ does not develop into the tropical flower amidst the 


snows of an Arctic winter. We might admit, then, for the 
sake of argument that there is that filiation, which the theory 


of evolution demands, between certain physical phenomena 


and the conception of future existence — that the observation of 
dreams, shadows, echoes and winds tends naturally to germi- 
nate into a spiritualistic belief. But even then it would seem 
to us most improbable that this germination could have taken 


place under the inhospitable conditions of savage life, amidst 
a people who are panic-stricken at every suggestion of death 


and are constantly striving to put aside every thought con- 
nected with this, to them, most gloomy subject. 


In these pages we have presented no theory concerning the 
origin of the savage spiritism. We have not pretended to de- 


cide whether the human mind is impelled by its very constitu-. 
28 Egede, Greenland, 151. Charlevoix, III. 374. 24 Thomson, New Zealand, 118. 
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tion to believe in the spiritual, or whether the conception of 


immortality has its source in a primitive revelation, the dim 
vestiges of which are preserved even amid the most degenerate 
conditions of uncivilized life. By much study and patient 


thought that problem will be solved at last; and its solution 
will carry with it the answer to many other perplexing ques- 


tions concerning the origin and the history of human thought. 
But here we have been content to prove that the theory by 


which the evolutionists endeavor to explain the rise of spirit- 
ualistic belief, is unsupported by evidence and is by itself in- 


herently improbable. There are yet many very formidable 
tasks for their philosophy to accomplish before it can commend 


itself to the acceptance of unbiased thinkers. And not the 
least formidable among those tasks will be to show, how man, 


as he emerged from the condition of the brute, was able to 
spontaneously develop from his observation of the seen and the 


transient, his faith in the unseen and the eternal. 


ARTICLE III. 


The Oriental Features of the Bible. 


THE Bible is an Oriental Book. In its present form it could 


have been written only in Palestine or some other country of 
the East, where the characteristics of the natural scenery, the 
climate, fruits, houses, dress, food, government, laws, social 
life, and general customs of the people, were entirely different 
from those pertaining to the West. Even in respect to those 
things which it treats in common with those of other lands, it 
throws a Palestinian air around them. Its figures, its allu- 
sions, its parables, were not based on fictions, but were sug- 
gested by objects and scenes with which the speakers and 
writers daily mingled. When Jesus said to his disciples who 


were listening to him on one of the hills that overlooked the 
plain of Gennesaret, ‘‘ behold the fowls of the air,” “ consider 
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the lilies of the field,” he doubtless gazed upon. the birds that 
dwelt among the trees, and the flowers that adorned that fer- 
tile plain. When he told the woman of Samaria, as he sat on 
Jacob’s well, “the hour cometh when ye shail neither in this 
mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father,’ he 
doubtless pointed towards Gerizim, a quarter of a mile distant, 
which as the site of their temple, was regarded by the Samari- 
tans as a holy mountain. There is an air of intense realism 
about his teachings which gives them life and freshness. The 
mere sentiments of the Bible could have been taught anywhere 
else. But if it had been written in Germany or the United 
States, though its theological tenets might have been the 
same, its dress would have been very different. It would have 
been an Occidental, not an Oriental book, such as we have in 
the Old and New Testament. 

This is an important fact, and the reader of the Bible should 
constantly bear it in mind while examining its pages. With- 
out it, he will often lose sight of the meaning of a passage, 
wholly, or get only a partial and distorted view of it. His 
soul must be fully imbued with the spirit of the scenes as 
viewed by a contemporary, if he would grasp the meaning of 
the Scriptures, just as the intelligent historian must enter into 
the spirit of the past if he would understand and accurately 
reproduce it. To read the Bible as many do, from the stand- 
point of this nineteenth century and in the light of this western 
civilization, is to lose sight of its peculiarly vivid and profound 
significance. And here is the source of a multitude of errors 
which Christians of all denominations have fallen into concern- 
ing its teachings. No person, for instance, can read the first 
or the twenty-third Psalm, the book of Proverbs, the Parables 
of our Saviour, the Sermon on the Mount, the tenth chapter 
of John, Paul’s description of the Christian athlete, or the 
Christian soldier in his epistles to the Corinthians and the 
Ephesians, in the exclusive light of the scenes which meet his 
eyes in this western world, without being led astray, or failing 
to grasp the meaning that is hid in the bold Oriental imagery 
therein employed. Yet this imagery was perfectly familiar to 
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the persons addressed. David, Solomon, Jesus and Paul 
understood this and wrote or spoke in plain and simple 
language, and the people understood them clearly. But we 
who dwell amid different surroundings fail to see what they 
readily saw. 

Language necessarily partakes of the peculiar spirit of the 
people by whom it is first used. Its allusions and figures are 
obviously drawn from the objects and customs immediately 
surrounding them. This is specially true of those languages 
which abound in bold and striking figures. The Orientals 
dwell in a country warmer than ours. The climate seems to 
act upon their nervous organization and their minds so as to 
make them more fiery, more sensitive and impulsive, and 
more imaginative than people of colder climes, and these ten- 
dencies appear in their modes of expressing their thoughts and 
feelings. Hence their bold and extravagant figures of speech, 
and their rapid and numerous gestures. They deal almost 
exclusively in figurative language. We are astonished at the 
multiplicity and variety of their imagery. They specially de- 
light in the use of hyperboles that shock the plain, common 
sense of the cool, calculating people of the West. 

Few minds of a western clime would think of using such ex- 
travagant figures as those of the Psalmist, for instance: * the 
hills melted like wax at the presence of the Lord” (xevii. 5) ; 
“‘ He casteth forth his ice like morsels” (cxlvii. 17); “ the 
sea saw it and fled; the mountains skipped like rams and the 
little hills like lambs” (exiv. 3, 4); “ Let the floods clap their 
hands” (xeviii. 8); or of Jeremiah, ‘“ Oh that my head were 
waters and mine eyes a fountain of tears that I might weep 
day and night for the slain of the daughter of my people” 
(ix. 1); or of Ezekiel, in his account of the valley of dry 
bones, (xxxvii. 1-15) ; or of Jotham in his Parable of the Trees 
which “ went forth on a time to anoint a king over them” 
(Judges ix. 8-15); or of Jesus, in his Parable of the Rich 
Man and Lazarus (Luke xvi. 19-31), by whicli he illustrates 
the relation of the Jews and Gentiles to the Gospel. So too 
we remark the extravagance of such metaphors as “ vine,” 
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“living bread,” “the door” of the sheepfold as applied to 
Christ ; the eucharistic bread, his “ body,” and the wine, his 
“blood.” The apostle Paul calls sin a taskmaster who pays 
wages to his workmen, and he tells us, “ the wages of sin is 
death,” which is a remarkably bold metaphor, of the true 
Oriental type. So too “ God is a consuming fire ”’ is bold and 
expressive, partaking of Oriental superlative. Both the Old 
and New Testament are full of such figures, many of them 
hyperboles, obviously violating plain, matter-of-fact truths, yet 
expressing in this extravagant manner great and important 
truths which were easily comprehended by the imaginative 
minds to whom they were addressed. 

The language of the Bible is of this metaphorical character, 
and this fact must be recognized in our efforts to interpret it. 
Losing sight of this, we shall fall into many sad mistakes and 
make the writers appear to be very inconsistent and contradic- 
tory in their statemeits. Our Heavenly Father, in presenting 
a revelation of his will to human beings would naturally make 
use of some mode of communication that could be readily com- 
prehended by those to whom it was first addressed, though the 
truths therein contained might be designed for all men of all 
subsequent ages. Hence he put himself in direct communica- 
tion with a particular people and addressed them in their own 
language. He revealed his truth to the Jews in the Hebrew 
language, which was spoken by them in Old Testament times. 
And he presented the truths of the Gospel in the Greek and 
the Syro-Chaldaic or Jewish-Aramaic tongues both of which 
were spoken at that time by the inhabitants of Palestine,! 
though most of the books of the New Testament, if not all, 
were originally written in the Greek language which was then 
spoken in many countries outside of Palestine, even in Rome 
and Alexandria. 


1 The question as to which language was chiefly spoken in Palestine in the time of 
Christ, has been much discussed and not yet settled. Pfannkuche, whose Essay has 
been translated and published in Biblical Repository, Vol. I, 317-63, maintains that 
the Aramaic was generally spoken, while Hug in his Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment contends that it was both the Aramaic and the Greek. See also an able Essay 
by Prof. James Hadley in Smith’s Bible Dictionary, pp. 1590-4, American Edition, who 
sides with Hug. 
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If Judaism and Christianity had not been communicated to 
the people in these languages, they would not have been reve- 
lations, at all, to them, but simply “‘ unknown tongues” which 
they could not have read or understood. But while the lan- 
guages of the Bible were Hebrew and Greek, they partook of 
local characteristics peculiar to the nations to whom they were 
addressed. The scenes and events among which they lived, 
modified the modes of utterance and forms of expression. 
This is characteristic of all speech. It is ever subject to cir- 
cumstances of time and place. These circumstances will always 
give a peculiar form and costume to the language spoken or 
written. The Greek language of the New Testament differs 
very materially in form, in structure, and in the meaning of 
words and phrases, from that which was spoken by the old 
classic Greeks. So too a language used by Greenlanders or 
New Zealanders must be very different, in its imagery, at 
least, from one used by a refined and cultured people. This 
arises from the fact that the speaker or writer, consciously or 
unconsciously, is influenced in his choice of words and figures, 
by the condition of his mind and heart and his material sur- 
roundings. Especially the features of his country, the climate, 
the seasons, the occupations and customs of the people, every- 
thing pertaining to their private, domestic, social, public, reli- 
gious and political life, must have their influence in shaping 
the forms of expression and giving character to the language 
he uses. 

And this is abundantly shown in such a country as Pales- 
tine. There is none like it elsewhere on earth. It is remark- 
able for its isolated position. Hemmed in by the Mediterra- 
nean on the west where no good harbors are to be found, by 
the great Arabian desert on the east, which reaches out, an 
impassable waste, from the base of the mountains of Moab to- 
wards the Euphrates, by the abrupt ridges of the Lebanon 
range on the north, and by the sandy desert of Tih on the 
south, it occupies a position difficult of access to the surround- 
ing hostile nations, thus making easy of fulfilment the pro- 
phetic announcement, “ Lo, the people shall dwell alone, and 
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shall not be reckoned among the nations” (Num. xxiii. 9). 
There was a divine purpose in this, to keep the people from 
falling into the immoral habits of their pagan neighbors, 
specially those of idolatry. 

And the peculiar configuration of the land itself renders it 
very difficult to travel from one part to another. It is a very 
uneven and irregular country. The surface is broken up into 
hill and dale, rugged steep and dark ravine, with few plains, 
and these small and hemmed in by overhanging hills. It has, 
however, none of the characteristics of the prairie land of the 
West nor of the lofty mountains of Switzerland. Its ridges are 
comparatively moderate, its peaks low. Its valleys are deep 
and its slopes precipitous and steep. A ridge of hills, fur- 
rowed with ravines on the eastern and western slopes, extends 
from the Lebanon range to Hebron on the south. A branch 
verges towards the west and slopes down rapidly into the 
Mediterranean Sea. The great Ghor, or Jordan and Dead 
Sea valley, lies several hundred feet beneath the level of the 
Mediterranean and Red Seas. The waters of the Jordan, 
gathered from the snows and dews of Hermon, flow through 
two seas and dash down rocky ravines until they reach the 
Dead Sea. Into this river, during a portion of the year, 
smaller streams from the east and west, flow rapidly to expand 
still more its overflowing waters, while larger and longer 
streams dash down the western slopes of Ephraim, flow across 
the plain of Sharon and pour their turbid masses into the 
Mediterranean. These streams are variable, — in the winter 
swollen by the abundant rains, in the summer all dried up, or 
only forming little pools, here and there, between the rocks 
that line the channel. 

These characteristics give variety, beauty and picturesque- 
ness to the scenery and suggest countless illustrations to the 
sacred writers. Scarcely any other country presents so great 
a variety of surface in comparison with the extent. Hence 
the abundance of the illustrations drawn from this source which 
so greatly enrich the language of the Bible. The Psalms are - 
full of figures drawn therefrom, and all the poetical and pro- 
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phetical books. The discourses of Jesus, too, and the epistles 
of Paul and Peter contain frequent illustrations of this kind. 
We may with Ezekiel, then, declare Palestine to be “ the glory 
of all lands” (xx. 6), though the least of them all. 

‘We propose to cite a few passages bearing on this part of 
our subject. Take the Psalmist’s words, ‘“ As the mountains 
are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round about his 
people from henceforth, even for ever” (cxxv. 2). If the 
spectator will take his stand on the western slope of the Mount 
of Olives, less than a mile from the eastern city wall, he will 
be able to verify the truthfulness of this passage. Facing the 
west, he will see, directly before him, one hundred and fifty 
feet below, across the valley of the Kedron, the city with its 
flat-roofed houses, its stately towers, its brown stone walls, its 
little white domes, tall minarets, its high massive walls sur- 
mounted by. bastians extending around the city, and outside 
these walls, on the north, a succession of eminences rising one 
beyond and above another; on the west, a ridge of hills with 
a few stately peaks; on the south, a gradual rise of land to- 
wards Bethlehem, and the Frank mountain on the south-east 
piercing the sky; and in his rear, hill upon hill rising along 
a tract of some fifteen miles extent from the Jordan and the 
Dead Sea; and so he will feel the beauty of the Psalmist’s de- 
scription and get a clearer idea of the truth designed to be con- 
veyed by this passage. 

Again, take the words found in the forty-eighth Psalm: 
“ Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth, is Mount 
Zion, on the sides of the north, the city of the great King.” 
Zion, on the southwest, is the highest of the four hills on which 
Jerusalem is situated. The city consists of an irregularly 
shaped rock, flung out from the north into a valley larger than 
itself, one mile long and three-fourths of a mile wide, with 
ravines on the east, north and west sides, meeting at a point 
some six hundred feet below the southeast corner. It is sit- 
uated twenty-six hundred feet above the sea, itself surrounded 
by hills. If we take a stand on the ridge south of the valley 
of Hinnom and gaze across that deep and narrow gorge, we 
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shall behold Zion sloping gently towards the south, and the 
wall of the city extending across it near the centre, from east 
to west. Inside, north of the wall, are the buildings, promi- 
nent among which are the tower of- David and the Citadel. 
South of the wall, are olive and fig trees, patches of ploughed 
ground, and wheat growing upon it. In the months of March 
and April the view is beautiful. Flowers, fruits, waving 
grain, olives and figs appearing among the lignt green and 
brown leaves, little cemeteries enclosed with walls, adorned 
with tombs and conspicuous among them David’s tall monu- 
ment rising above his reputed tomb, with buildings scattered 
around, rustic and venerable, — the whole makes a picture so 
true to its former glorious aspect, that we involuntarily cry 
out, ‘ Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth.” 
When we reflect, too, that this rests upon the solid rock, and 
cannot be shaken, we are struck with the appropriateness of 
the figure used in the Psalm first quoted, “ They that trust in 
the Lord shall be as Mount Zion, which cannot be removed, 
but abideth forever.” 

We have not space to enlarge upon this fruitful theme. — Il- 
lustrations innumerable may be drawn from the different parts 
of the Bible, all appropriate. Sychar and Jacob’s Well with 
the account of Jesus’ conversation with the Samaritan woman 
(John iv. 5-26) ; Ebal and Gerizim, the mounts of cursing and 
of blessing (Deut. xxvii. 11-13 ; Joshua viii. 38, 34); Sodom 
and Gomorrah and the smoke of their destruction as seen from 
the hills above Hebron (Gen. xix. 27, 28); the parting of Lot 
and Abraham and the scene of the plain of Jordan as wit- 
nessed from the heights of Ai (Gen. xiii. 8, 10,11); the 
scenery of Galilee surrounded by hills; the Mount of Beati- 
tudes near Capernaum, where the five thousand were fed 
(John vi. 1-18), in connection with the account of the storm 
which followed (verses 15-25) ; the situation of Samaria, like 
Jerusalem, on a hill with higher hills round about (Amos iii. 


9); Jesus leaving Nazareth for Capernaum, being led unto 
the brow of the hill wheron their city was built (Luke iv. 29, 


30); the descent from Jerusalem-to Jericho, and the terrible 
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scene of the parable of the good Samaritan (Luke x. 30-37), 
and the return journey, ‘‘ascending up to Jerusalem” (Luke 
xix. 28; Mark x. 32), are all pertinent examples of the accu- 
racy of the sacred narrative as tested by personal observation 
of the places designated. The plain of Esdraelon has been 
called “the battle-ground of nations,” where hostile armies 
from the north and south have met and sought to overcome 
one another. Dean Stanley gives accounts of four battles 
fought here which are alluded to in the Old Testament history.” 
Dr. Hackett visited this plain and tested the description of the 
field as given in 1 Sam. xxviii. +; xxix. 1, to the end of the 
book. He is struck with the exactness of the narrative as 
tested by him, and he confidently avers that ‘ Saul’s last 
battle-field remains to this day mapped out before us on the 
face of the country almost as distinctly as if what was done 
there had been a contemporary event; though the Bible relates 
it of an age even more remote than that of the founding of 
Rome, and but a little later than the siege of Troy.’ 

While personal observation confirms the accuracy of the de- 
scriptions of particular localities and features of natural scenery 
in Palestine, it also enables us better to understand and appre- 
ciate the meaning of those passages containing allusions to 
these localities and features. Hence the importance of this 
knowledge is seen and acknowledged. 

2. Unlike more temperate regions, there are two seasons 
only in Palestine. In Genesis viii. 22, these seasons are called 
alternately, ‘“‘ seed-time and harvest,” “ cold and heat,” ‘ sum- 
mer and winter.” They may as well be called wet and dry. 
During the long summer from April to November, there is 
little or no rain, and the ground becomes parched and hot, 
vegetation withers away, and the fields look barren and deso- 
late. Green herbage and water disappear. There are gardens 
and other tracts, however, which are made green and produc- 


tive by the process of irrigation. Immense cisterns or reser- 
voirs are sunk on the highest point of land, and during the 
rainy season these are filled with water, and when the land 


2Sinai and Palestine, pp. 330-40. 3[llustrations of Scripture, pp. 186-91. 
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becomes dry. the water is drawn out by men or mules, and 
poured over*the soil to nourish the plants. “The former and 
latter rains” are those which fall in November and March 
when the husbandman begins to plough and sow and when the 
grain is ripening for the harvest. ence the importance 
attached to these rains. They are absolutely essential to the 
germination of the seed and the ripening of the fruit. “The 
Lord our God that giveth rain, both the former and the latter, 
in his season ; he reserveth unto us the appointed weeks of the 
harvest’ (Jer. v. 24). The reference to “the harvest” is 
appropriate as it depended upon “the latter rain,” and this is 
given by the Lord Jehovah himself who also thus appoints the 
harvest. 

The force and direction of the winds depend upon the 
features of the land and its surroundings. In Palestine the 
west wind coming from the moist surface of the Sea usually 
brings rain. So when Elijah, on Mount Carmel prayed for 
rain, he sent his servant seven times with the instruction to 
look towards the Sea. The last time the servant reported: 
‘Behold there ariseth a little cloud out of the Sea, like a 
man’s hand” (1 Kings. xviii. 41-46). This was to him a 
sufficient sign of rain, so he said to Ahab, “ Prepare thy 
chariot and get thee down [towards the river Kishon which 
was liable to rise suddenly and bar his progress] that the rain 
stop thee not.” And soon the heavens became dark with 
clouds and wind, and a great rain fell, and Ahab and the 
prophet fled across the Kishon to Jezreel on the opposite side 
of Esdraelon. So Jesus said, ‘* When ye see a cloud rise out 
of the west, straightway ye say, There cometh a shower; and 
so itis” (Luke xii. 54). He says also in the next verse, 
‘‘and when ye see the south wind blow, ye say, There will be 
heat; and it cometh to pass.” The south and east winds 
coming from the hot sandy plains are destitute of moisture and 
wither vegetation, as in Hosea xiii. 15 we read, “ an east wind 
shall come up from the wilderness and his spring shall become 
dry and his fountain dried up.’’ On the contrary the north 
wind sweeping down from the high peaks of Lebanon, is cold, 
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though seldom bringing rain. “Out of the north cometh 
cold” and “ fair weather” also (Job xxxvii. 9, 22). 

The region of Galilee affords pertinent examples of our sub- 
ject. The Sea of Galilee is surrounded, except at a wide open- 
ing on the northwest side which forms the Land of Gennesaret, 
by high and steep hills. It is situated in a basin which lies 
six hundred and fifty feet below the Mediterranean Sea, and 
about the same distance helow the Waters of Merom, only nine 
miles north. This basin, six by thirteen miles, seems to the 
tourist going down from the steep declivity of the ‘‘ Mount of 
Beatitudes” on the west, like a hot air furnace. Fruits and 
vegetables ripen in this basin much earlier than on the heights 
around, and the inhabitants of the villages above are supplied 
several weeks earlier than they can raise and perfect them, in 
favorable seasons. The difference in the temperature of the 
upper and lower regions and the influence of the mountain 
peaks and ridges upon the successive strata of the atmosphere, 
cause sudden and terrible storms of wind and rain to prevail 
on the sea. The wind sweeps down from the hills almost per- 
pendicularly upon the surface of the sea, and in a few minutes 
lashes the waters into a fury, as upon Lake Lucerne, in Swit- 
zerland, whose situation and surroundings are strikingly simi- 
lar to those of the Sea of Galilee, and whose terrific storms are 
graphically painted by Schiller in his * Wilhelm Tell.” 

The three evangelists have narrated the incidents pertaining 
to one of the storms which raged on the occasion of Jesus and 
his disciples crossing the Sea of Galilee. It is only six miles 
across in the widest part, and of course it could not have taken 
them long to “pass over unto the other side.” Jesus fell 
asleep. It was doubtless still and quiet when they started. 
But a great tempest arose so that the ship was covered with 
the waves. ‘There came down a storm of wind on the lake.” 
The spectator who for five minutes gazes upon the sea-and its 
adjacent line of hills appreciates the literal accuracy of this de- 
scription. The wind sweeps down in ravines thai cut the hill- 
sides and strikes upon the vessel from above. The disciples 
were terrified, and they ran to the hinder part of the ship 
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where he was and awoke him saying, ‘ Lord, save us! we 
perish?” Instantly he rebuked the wind saying, “‘ Peace, be 
still!’ And the wind ceased and there wasacalm. Then 
he turned to them and reproved them for their want of faith. 
They were greatly impressed with this exhibition of his divine 
power, and said one to another, “ What manner of man is 
this that even the wind and the sea obey him?” (Luke viii. 
25.) 

The whole scene is one of peculiar solemnity, and it has in- 
spired multitudes in all subsequent ages with a more vivid 
sense of Christ’s claims as Son of God sent into the world to 
do a special and divine work. Artists and poets have por- 
trayed this scene with all the skill and art which they could 
master, but we surmise that a real storm witnessed on this sea 
would make a deeper impression upon our minds than the 
productions wrought by pen or pencil. 

Two men who have within a few years visited and explored 
this Sea, have left us graphic descriptions of the storms which 
they witnessed there. Their descriptions are so “ true to life” 
that they enable us to form a much clearer idea of that fear- 
ful scene when the raging elements were hushed by him “ who 
spake as never man spake.” 4 

The parable of the Wheat and Tares becomes pertinent and 
expressive because the imagery is drawn from the warm coun- 
try of the East where both plants are produced and they look 
so nearly alike before they attain maturity that one is liable 
to be mistaken for the other, and their roots grow together so 
closely that it is impossible to pull out the one without injuring 
the other (Matt. xiii. 29). But the seed of the tares, if it is 
allowed to ripen and is ground up with the wheat, poisons the 
flour. This renders it necessary to separate them at harvest 
and burn the tares. 

Many, while reading the parable of the Mustard Seed, tak- 
ing their idea from the size of the plants in this colder coun- 

4Captain Willson of the English Exploration Association, whose description is given 


in “ The Recovery of Jerusalem,” pp. 265-6, and the eccentric J. Macgregor, author of 
“The Rob Roy of the Jordan,’”’ pp. 408-9, are the two men alluded to. 
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try, wonder how birds can lodge in the branches (Matt. xiii. 
31, 32). An incident connected with the visit of Prof. 
Hackett to the Holy Land justifies the expression. He says: 


“ As I was riding across the plain of Akka on the way to 
Carmel, I perceived, at some distanc2 from the path, what 
seemed to be a little nursery of trees. On coming ‘nearer, 
they proved to be an extensive field of the plant which I was 
so anxious to see. It was then in blossom, full grown, in 
some cases nine feet high, with a trunk, an inch or more in 
thickness, throwing out branches on every side. I felt that 
such a plant might well be called a tree, and in comparison 
with the seed producing it, agreat tree. But still the branches 
were not very large, or, apparently, very strong. Can the 
birds, I said to myself, rest upon them? Are they not too 
slight and flexible? Will they not bend or break beneath the 
superadded weight? At that very instant, as I stood and re- 
volved the thought, lo! one of the fowls of heaven stopped in 
its flight through the air, alighted on one of the branches, 
which hardly moved beneath the shock, and then began, 
perched there before my eyes, to warble forth a strain of the 
richest music. All my doubts were now charmed away. I 
was delighted at the incident. It seemed to me, at the mo- 
ment, as if I enjoyed enough to reyiay me for all the trouble of 
the whole journey.” ® He fittingly adds, “Such incidental 
illustrations of Scripture furnish no small share of the gratifi- 
cation which the traveller receives from day to day, as he wan- 
ders through the lands of the Bible. He finds that he has a 
local commentary spread everywhere around him, which brings 
home to him the language and the scenes of the Bible with a 
freshness and a power, which no learning or skill of commen- 
tators can supply.” 


The beauty of the imagery used by our Saviour in his Ser- 
mon on the Mount (Matt. vi. 28-30), is more keenly felt by 
the traveller along the shores of Galilee, when he observes the 
Arab women gathering the weeds and withered grass on the 
hill-sides and in the valleys, and putting them upon the backs 
of little donkeys and bringing them down to their black goat- 
hair tents to put into the oven for fuel in the absence of wood 
and coal. The “husks” which the Prodigal Son would fain 


have eaten (Luke xv. 16) are not maize, as ignorant readers 
5Tilustrations of Scripture, p. 182. 
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of the Bible suppose, but the fruit of the carob-tree, which is a 
pod some ten or twelve inches long and three-fourths of an 
inch wide, contains saccharine matter, and affords consider- 
able nourishment to men and animals. It is the special food 
of swine, an animal particularly obnoxious to the Jews, but 
along the Mediterranean it is frequently used as food by the 
poor people. In the estimation of the Jew, if any man is re- 
duced so low as to be compelled to live on such contemptible 
food, he must be very low indeed. The point is not that he 
could obtain no nourishment from it, but that he was forced 
to live on such mean food. This fact serves to show how com- 
plete was the degradation of the prodigal, more than any other 
circumstance mentioned in the parable. 

Thus, in the Psalms, the Proverbs, the Prophets, and the 
Sayings of Jesus, we discover constant references to the land, 
the productions and the climate, some of them peculiar to a 
tropical land, and others like the sower and the grain, the 
lilies of the field, and the fowls of the air, common to Palestine 
and other colder countries where the same producticns are— 
raised. But over the description of the latter there hangs a 
Palestinian air which nowhere appears in descriptions written 
farther west. 

3. The illustrations that might be drawn from the social 
customs, domestic habits and occupations of the people, are 
innumerable. We can barely allude to a few of them. 

The Orientals are eminently a social people. This trait is 
seen manifested now by travellers among them. So it was in 
the time of Christ. In the absence of other means for obtain- 
ing and*communicating knowledge, and in the balmy climate 
of the East, they collected together, beneath the open sky, by 
the corners of the streets and by the gates of the city, to gratify 
their thirst for knowledge. It was not the Athenians alone 
who “spent their time in nothing else but cither to tell or to 
hear some new thing” (Acts xvii. 21). Let a traveller leave 
our land and be set down suddenly in front of Jerusalem, Sy- 
char, Nazareth, Tiberias or Damascus, and he will see high 
walls of huge stone laid in mortar rising up all around these 
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cities. These walls are occasionally pierced with gates through 
which great numbers of men, clothed in loose robes, pass and 
repass. These gates afford the only modes of entering or 
leaving the city. At these gates, inside and outside, multi- 
tudes of men gather, as in the days of the Patriarchs and Apos- 
tles. This fact helps us in explaining numerous passages of 
Scripture. 

Lot received the angels at the gate of Sodom; Abraham ne- 
gotiated with Ephron the Hittite for the purchase of Machpe- 
lah asa family burial ground, in the gate of the city; and 
Absalom, by fair speeches, turned against his father the hearts 
of the people, who came to the gates to settle their controver- 
sies. In the gates, public and private business was transacted, 
courts for the administration of justice were held, audience 
was given by kings and their officials to persons who had 
business with them, and sometimes religious services were 
conducted. Hence Mordecai is represented as sitting in “ the 
king’s gate”; Ezra the priest as reading the law “ before the 
water-gate”’; the people as erecting booths near the gate, as 
the Arabs are accustomed todo to-day, just within St. Stephen’s 
Gate, in the east wall of Jerusalem; and Boaz as making the 
Elders sit at the gate of Bethlehem while he was negotiating 
with them and her kinsmen for his marriage with Ruth (iv. 
aS 

From the fact that multitudes of people crowded around the 
gate, and beggars came there to ply. their trade, Lazarus was 
laid at the rich man’s gate. Just within Zion’s Gate in the 
southern wall of Jerusalem crowds of lepers may every day be 
seen, with faces ‘ full of sores,” bodies loathsome with disease, 
limbs partially eaten by ulcers, living pictures of misery and 
wan despair, asking favors of those casually passing along the 
streets. 

That noted passage so often misapplied, in Matt. vii. 13, 14, 
“‘ Enter in at the strait gate ; for wide is the gate and broad is 
the way, that leadeth to destruction; and many are they who 


€ See an interesting account of the customs practiced at the Oriental city gates, in 
Thomson’s “ The Land and the Book.”” Vol. I. pp. 29-82. 
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go in thereat. For strait is the gate, and narrow the way, 
that leadeth to life; and few are they who find it” (Noyes’s 
translation), receives its fitting explanation in the light of our 
theine. There are two gates, usually placed side by side, the 
one wide, the other narrow. The broad one is designed for 
loaded camels and other beasts of burden, with their drivers, 
and the small one, for foot passengers, yet really only a few 
pass through it. The multitude, poorly dressed, filthy, ill- 
behaved, rush in through the broad yate and wide streets, 
mingling in with horses, donkeys, camels, and porters carry- 
ing heavy burdens, — a squalid, disorderly and confused mass. 
These figures are specially applicable to the age of the Saviour 
and his disciples when it was more difficult to make a public 
profession of religion and enter into the spiritual kingdom than 
now when the name of Christianity is almost universally 
honored. Hence the way is represented as narrow and unfre- 
quented. Few then became the disciples of Jesus, and many 
were those who walked the broad way of paganism and death. 
‘“‘ Many were called” by the pleading voice of Jesus, but ‘ few 
were chosen,” or listened to the call and accepted the terms 
of salvation and that “eternal life’? which consists of the 
knowledge of God the Father and Jesus the Saviour (John 
xvii. 3). Jesus is the door or the gate that leads into the 
kingdom, implied here in the phrase “ leadeth to life.” By 
him, “if any man enter in, he shail be saved, and shall go in 
and out and find pasture.’ (John x. 9). 

So, too, the figure of the gate is used tu denote the entrance 
of human souls into the spiritual world. The gates of Solo- 
mon’s Temple were large and magnificent, being made of brass 
and overlaid with carved. work and gold. The outer one 
which was regarded as surpassing all the others in costliness 
and splendor, symbolized the glorious entrance into heaven. 
“Thou shalt call thy walls salvation and thy gates praise.” 
‘“‘ Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and the King of glory shall 
come in.” The Revelator says that ‘ the twelve gates” of 
“the holy city, the new Jerusalem,” consisted of “ twelve 
pearls ” and “ the street of the city was pure gold, as it were 
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transparent glass” (xxi. 21). This description will serve to 
give us some idea, faint though it be, of its superlative beauty. 
One of the three bronze doors in the Baptistery of Florence is 
a marvel of art. On it are represented, in bas-relief, scenes 
of the Creation and other Scriptural themes. Michael Angelo 
pronounced this door fit to be the entrance gate to Paradise. 
Thus the greatest works of human genius, the richest speci- 
mens of Oriental architecture, have been employed to sym- 
bolize the beauties and glories of the spiritual kingdom. 

What adds inexpressible significance to the Revelator’s de- 
scription is the assurance that “the gates of it shall not be 
shut at all by day; for there shall be no night there.” It is 
the Oriental custom to close the city gates before dark. After 
being once closed, they are not to be opened again for any one 
to pass in till the morning light appears. The gates, then, 
are shut all through the period of darkness. But in the heav- 
enly city there is no night of darkness. The light is per- 
petual. So no necessity exists for closing the gates at all. 
These are not “ gates ajar,” or “ gates shut” part of the time, 
but gates continually wide open for the entrance of the blessed 
ones. 

The Hebrews at first were a pastoral people. Abraham, 
Lot, Isaac, Jacob, David, were nomads and kept flocks. This 
mode of life was continued in some parts of Palestine, even 
after agriculture was introduced and became general. Fre- 
quent are the allusions to this mode of life. The tent was the 
shepherd’s home, and this was pitched in the valley and often 
removed. The bride in Solomon’s Song is reported as saying 
(i. 5), “I am black, but comely, O ye daughters of Jerusalem, 
as the tents of Kedar,” i. e., the black son of Ishmael, in allu- 
sion to the color of the tents. The tent suggests a wandering 
life, as Hezekiah says: “ Mine age is departed, and is removed 
from me as a shepherd’s tent’ (Isa. xxxvili. 12). The shep- 
herd has no fixed life here. His wandering or tent life is 
symbolical of the earthly state, while the solid stone buildiugs 
of the city symbolize the heavenly state, as in 2 Cor. v. 1, 
“For we know that if our earthly tent-habitation be destroyed, 
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we have a building, provided by God, a house not made with 
hands, everlasting in the heavens” (Noyes’s Translation). 
How much more expressive is this passage to the reader who 
fully comprehends the imagery as drawn from actual life! 
How much more striking the contrast between the two worlds! 
How much deeper the fountains of consolation which are here 
opened to the fainting mourner ! 

There is something very romantic in pastoral life as dis- 
played in its simplicity in the East, and this aspect is imparted 
to the numerous references to it in all parts of the Bible. The 
words “sheep,” “shepherd,” “ flock,” “ fold,” “ Christ the 
door,” ** Lamb of God,” are suggested by it, and the associa- 
tions connected with those terms in the mind of David and 
others who used them in their spiritual sense, and transferred 
to the reader, increase their attractiveness and beauty. The 
good shepherd, according to Jesus (John x. 1-16; Matt. xviii. 
12-14; Luke xv. 4-7), cares for his flock by night as well as 
by day, tenderly calls them by the names which he has given 
them.- Instead of driving, he goes before them and is recog- © 
nized by them; he gives them food and drink, kindly cares for 
the sick ones, and when one is lost, he searches him out and 
relaxes not his efforts till he finds him when he lays him on 
his shoulders and carries him to a place of safety ; he defends 


them against thieves and wild beasts, and when necessary, he 
risks his life for them. With this idea of the office of a kind 


and faithful shepherd, how are our hearts thrilled with the 
statement, ‘The Lord is my Shepherd: I shall not want!” 


He will constantly provide for us. ‘He maketh me to lie 
down in green pastures ; he leadeth me beside the still waters.” 
The ordinary reader of the Bible would probably say that all 
this imagery could, with just as much consistency, be drawn 
from America as Palestine, but the traveller in the latter country 
sees a peculiar significance in it, as indeed in all that is found 


in the twenty-third Psalm. The occupation of the shepherd is 
an important one there, as his support and that of his family 


depend upon it. He takes more pains to provide for the wants 
of his flock than here. During half of the year Palestine, as 
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we have seen, is dried and burnt up with heat. Green herbage 
and water disappear. It is regarded as a special privilege to 
recline upon the green grass and walk along the banks of the 
cool stream, if such can be found. But really in most parts, 
it becomes extremely difficult to find water within reasonable 
distance fit for man or beast to drink. Often the traveller is 
compelled to drink water muddy and full of vermin, if he 
drinks at all. We who dwell in a land where green pastures 
abound, and water, cool and limpid, is brought to every house- 
hold, where we are more troubled by its abundance than its 
scarcity, cannot fully take in the beauty of the Psalmist’s 
words. The allusion to the cup that runneth over and the 
table set in the midst of his enemies, is a transcript from 
David’s own experience. While seeking to escape from Saul, 
he roamed over the desolate hills and along the gloomy ravines 
of southern Judea with cup in hand to quench his thirst, and 
was compelled to eat his food in the presence of his enemies 
who perchance were gazing upon him from some inaccessible 
rock near. 

“The valley of the shadow of death” is a figure drawn, 


doubtless, from those dark and gloomy ravines which abound 
in the south of Judea, along which David had often walked. 
The sides are rough and precipitous and the pass is narrow so 


that the light of day is almost shut out. Towards evening, as 
the traveller is slowly passing up the gorge, the shades of 


darkness gather around him down there, even while the sun- 
light is playing upon the ridges and peaks above. He also 


runs the risk of encountering brigands who lie concealed behind 
the overhanging rocks, ready to dart out upon him, and he 
verily feels that he is walking along the gloomy valley of 
death. But the Psalmist fears no evil, for he realizes that the 
Good Shepherd is with him, that his rod and staff sustain and 
comfort him. Thus we learn that the imagery of this Psalm 


which is so familiar becomes vastly more beautiful and ex- 
pressive when studied amid the scenes and customs of Eastern 


life than in the West where everything is so entirely different. 
The figure found in Isaiah xxxii. 2, “ A man shall be as a 
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hiding-place from the wind and a covert from the tempest ; as 


rivers of water in a dry place, as the shadow of a great rock ina 
weary land,” is fully appreciated only by the eastern traveller 
who rides on the donkey’s or horse’s back, hour after hour, in 
the hot sun, over the sandy plain, up the steep heights, along 
the rocky paths that wind among the gorges, until late in the 
afternoon, thirsty, weary and ready to give up in despair, he 
descries a fountain on the hill-side before him. He rides up to 
it, dismounts, and glides under the projecting rock, which 
shelters him from the sun, and which, from its rifted side, 


sends forth pure, clear, cold water. He quenches his thirst, 


bathes his fevered brow, and lies down to rest. Then he is 
prepared to realize the beauty of the figure of spiritual truth 
symbolized by “living water,” abundant and free. The 
Psalmist’s allusion to the shelter of the rock, also, comes home 


to his soul with new meaning: ‘ He that dwelleth in the secret 


place of the Most High shall abide under the shadow of the 
Almighty” (Cxci. 1). 

Had-we time and space, we might allude to the dwellings 
in the Kast, mills and the mode of grinding grain, ovens and 


baking, agricultural operations and the implements used, 
ploughs, harrows, threshing machines, the mode of ploughing, 
sifting grain, customs pertaining to marriage, the seclusion of 
women from social life and public assemblies, and a thousand 


other things, a knowledge of which throws light on various 


passages of Scripture. Indeed we should be obliged to examine 
every book in the Bible in relation to Oriental scenery and 
life, in order to exhaust our subject. We have only thrown 


out a few suggestions and presented a few illustrations drawn 
from different departments of our general theme, sufficient, 


we hope, to call attention to it. We close with two practical 
suggestions. 


1. From our treatment of the subject we learn the superla- 
tive importance of a thorough knowledge of Biblical Geogra- 
phy and Archzology. The reader of the Bible must become 
familiar with the scenery, the productions and climate of Pal- 
estine, the customs and occupations of the people, their food 
and dress, social, domestic and political life, in order to read 
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the Bible intelligiosly and take in the full meaning of the pas- 
sages which contain allusions to these things. The more we 
know of the sources whence the figures are drawn, the better 
shall we understand the meaning of these figures. Indeed a 
knowledge of the sources is absolutely essential. Without it 
we are liable to get only a partial view of the meaning of a 
passage, or fail utterly in comprehending it. If we enter within 
the vail, all will be made clear. 

2. In the development of our subject we find a confirmation 
of the accuracy of the sacred narrative. If “the Land”’ is 
found to correspond with “the Book,” if the allusions are 


made to real objects which are known to exist, if the features 
of the country and the relative position and distances of places 
are seen to be consistent with the description and the narra- 
tive as presented in the Scriptures, if the allusions to the em- 
ployments and customs of the people are true to life, then we 


have a strong confirmatory argument in favor of the truthful- 
ness of the Bible as a special revelation from God. Such is 
the conviction which forces itself upon the student in Biblical 


Archxology. The Bible is seen to be the best guide for the 


traveller in the Holy Land. Even the skeptical Renan was 


compelled to acknowledge its accuracy while passing through 
the land. The reverent Christian bows before its authority 
and joyfully welcomes a new confirmation of his brightest 


hopes. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Education — Secular and Compulsory ; with some Reference to 


recent English Legislation and Opinion. 


Mr. SewarbD, in a speech at Auburn, on the 28d of February, 


1844, gave his political creed as follows: 


1This paper, written for the Portland Fraternity Club, in the Autumn of 1874, was 
read before the members of that association in the Winter of 1875. 
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** Equal, popular representative government, jealousy of 
executive power, the education of children, and the worship of 
God.” 


The late Secretary Stanton said to the City Council of Bos- 
ton, in 1867 — 


“‘T claim no more merit than justly belongs to all loyal and 
patriotic men and women who were ready to bear and do all, 
and suffer all, that their government might be saved, and its 
foundations established upon the principle of universal freedom, 
guaranteed by universal suffrage and universal education.” 


However we may be inclined to differ with these great men 
on other questions, we shall accept readily and unreservedly 
their opinions concerning the value and importance of educa- 
tion ; and with them shall make it the corner stone of our re- 
publican institutions. Popular, representative government, a 
wise jealousy of executive power, the intelligent worship of 
God, universal freedom and universal suffrage, are conditioned 
upon universal education. I need not stop to argue this propo- 
sition. That our government rests upon the consent of the 
governed, that this consent to be wise must be intelligent, and 
that intelligence implies education, are truisms. 

But when I learn how many children in all parts of the 
United States, New England included, are growing up without 
education — when I observe that in our own State the average 
attendance at school is less than fifty per cent. of persons 
between four and twenty-one years of age — when I remember 
that in one section of the country, of four and a half millions 
of people of a single race, four out of every five are steeped in 
ignorance, and, that, scattered through the land, there is 
scarcely a less number of persons, — emigrants and others — 
whose education has been almost wholly neglected, I more 
than fear that the embarrassments which our democratic sys- 
tem must encounter in its working from these facts, are not so 
clearly apprehended as they must be before the necessary steps 
will be taken to remove them. 

The condition of safety, let me repeat, is universal educa 
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tion, and this involves compulsory, and compulsory involves 
non-sectarian, education, and so it remains for practical men 
to agitate for three things — 

1st. Non-sectarian education ; and, through this, 

2d, Compulsory education ; to the end that 

3d, Education may be universal. 

The first step is to disconnect education in the public schools 
from the teaching of religion. 

As the safety, indeed the existence of the nation, depends 
upon the education of those who make the nation, its first duty 
is to provide for that education. To this end it must tax the 
people — all the people — for the support of schools, to which 
all children have the right to be admitted, and from which 
none have the right to keep themselves, as none have the right 
to keep them. The schools which all the children may prop- 
erly be required to attend ought to be such as they can attend 
without doing violence to any sincere religious faith or opinion. 
All creeds, all religions are taxed — taxed impartially; and 
policy equally with exact justice forbids that schools paid for 
by all should be closed to any, as they would be if doctrines 
were taught in them, however sincerely and kindly, which 
were conscientiously held by the parents of some of the chil- 
dren to be erroneous and pernicious. 

The common schools of this and other states are supported 
by general and impartial taxation. Were those of any city or 
town to fail under the control of, we will say, Baptist super- 
visors or committee-men, and these officers should insist upon 
having the particular tenets of that church in respect to im- 
mersion and close communion taught in them, would the Con- 
gregationalists or the Methodists be disposed to submit without 
complaining that a great wrong was being done? Or, suppose 
that in some other locality, the officers, being Universalists, 
should instruct the teachers of the several schools to impress 
upon their pupils by the phraseology of their prayers, or the 
character of their selections from Scripture, or the emphasis 
which might be given in reading, the truth of their distinguish- 
ing doctrine, would not many good and worthy tax-payers be 
apt to take exception to such a course of proceeding ? 
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It is not reasonable, I submit, that any of us should ques- 
tion the absolute sincerity of the Catholic when he tells us 
that he objects upon principle and in conscience to the religious 
exercises which are had in many, if not in most, of our public 
schools. It is said, “Surely it cannot be ground of serious 
and reasonable complaint by the Catholic, that a selection from 
the Scriptures is required to be read in the school, for the 
Bible is the foundation of the dogmas and creeds of all 
churches, Catholic as well as anti-Catholic.” It is a sufficient 
answer, (1) that it is not for the latter to decide what to the 
former is reasonable or matter of faith and conscience, and 
(2) that the Bible may be so read, or such parts read, or be 
read in such manner, as without context or explanation, to 
convey to the minds: of children doctrines to which their 
parents most seriously object. 

In the interest, then, of impartiality and equality, and of 
exact justice, in behalf of Presbyterian and Unitarian as well 
as of Catholic, I protest against the teaching of religion in our 
public sehools, and I stand upon this protest, too, as a matter 
of policy, in order that the children of all sects and churches, 
and of none, may be brought into our common schoolss, that 
objections and excuses may be so completely answered or 
removed that all children will be compelled by the judgment 
of right-minded men, as well as by the voice of the law, to 
attend them, in the absence of equivalent education elsewhere 
at the cost of their parents or others besides the State. 

When the Catholic is placed upon the same footing as the 
Protestant, when the school is made purely secular and the 
education obtained in it teaches the pupil what he needs to 
know in secular lines, and leaves the path of religious teaching 
untrod, men will feel that there is no solid ground of objection 
that Catholics can stand upon, and that the demand that the 
school shall be Catholic, or teach Catholic dogmas, is without 
show of necessity, reason, or decent plausibility. It will be 
strong ground to occupy —impregnable. Men will feel strong 
and secure with themselves in holding it, as they concede to 
others all that they ask for themselves, and as what they both 
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ask and concede is but the needful requirement of all govern- 
ment that rests upon the consent of the governed. Ifa Cath- 
olic cannot attend such a school as this, he can no better live 
in a Protestant community, labor for Protestant employers, or 
have business or social intercourse or connection with Protes- 
tants. For such associations would be quite as wrong and 
dangerous as those of schools in which the doctrines of neither 
party are taught, could be — nay, more dangerous. 

The mingling of members of different sects and churches in 
the schools, in the shops, in the marts of business, in social 
life, does not imply indifference to religious truth, or that 
creeds, doctrines and articles are not to be, and ought not to 
be, formulated and inculcated. But rather that in all suitable 
ways they will be, and should be. | 

The Catholic children of the United States, as well as the 
other children, must be educated, and they must not be driven 
to be educated in private and purely Catholic schools. If they 
do attend them it must be because they choose, and not 
because they are compelled, to doso. If, when justice and 
equality are tendered them, the parents decide that their chil- 
dren shall stay out of the public school — stay out because it 
does not do for their children what it declines to do for other 
chiidren, and persist in establishing Catholic schools and teach- 
ing in them the dogmas of that church, they will forfeit all 
claim to sympathy and go far to convince Protestants that 
there is in their position and demand that which suggests an 
inherent and fatal incompatibility between the Catholic Church, 
and the government under which all churches are protected 
alike. 

The intent of the public school does not always seem 
to be clearly understood. It is no more its business to teach 
theology than it is the business of the mechanic to teach it to 
his apprentice. In both cayes the object is to give the use of 
tools. A conscientious father who is a firm Presbyterian 
would object to his son, whom he had bound to a carriage 
maker, being drilled by his master in the notions of the free 
religionists. It was not for that:that he subscribed the in- 
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dentures. He contracted for a coach-builder and not for a 
heretic. The common school is to prepare the young to judge 
for themselves, rather than to judge for them, and especially 
must this be the case in religious matters, for the reason that 
those by whom the schools are supported have no common 
agreement as to what the truth is. 

Some five or six years ago the attention of the people of 
England was strongly attracted to the subject of education. 
The interest of wise and sagacious men in the question, and 
who long had labored, but unsuccessfully, to awaken the public 
mind to its importance was quickened by considerations affect- 
ing the comparative capacity and skill of British with other 
labor; and it was seen that the manufacturers of England 
were suffering from the competition of the better educated 
labor of the continent, of Belgium and Germany in particular. 
The subject was discussed widely and earnestly by philanthro- 
pists, statesmen, capitalists, and manufacturers, and in due 
time the matter was brought before Parliament. 

The preliminary discussion and organization were mainly 
the work of the National Education League, an association of 
which Mr. George Dixon, M. P., and a churchman, was 
founder, and which, in its early days, was strongly supported 
by the Bishop of Exeter, then Head Master of Rugby, and 
other members of the Established Church, as well as by non- 
conformists. Their purpose was “ to assert and propagate the 
principle that every child has a right to be educated as well as 
to be fed, and that it is the duty of the State to protect this 
right.” And they reasoned “that if the law requires that 
every child should receive education, the law is also bound to 
provide that an efficient school shall be placed within the reach 
of every child in the country. It was therefore proposed that 
the whole country should be divided into school districts under 
the government of School Boards, which should be charged 
with establishing and maintaining schools wherever they were 
necessary. It was further belicved that there would be the 
gravest difficulty in enforcing. attendance unless the school 
fees were universally abolished in public elementary schools, 
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and therefore the League proposed that education should be 
free. Finally, the founders of the League believed that with 
the existing divisions of religious opinion ini the country, it 
would be unjust and impolitic to attempt to enforce the attend- 
ance of children at school if the schools were used for the 
propagation of sectarian forms of religion, and they therefore 
contended the education given in the schools should be unsec- 
tarian. The creed of the National Education League consisted 
of four articles: it contended that education should be Com- 
pulsory, National, Unsectarian, and Free.” 

While at this early day the founders of the League had 
reached the table-land of unsectarian education, (although 
they had not generally come to understand it in the broad 
sense in which it was subsequently accepted,) the great body of 
the different sects, Non-conformists as well as Churchmen and 
Catholics, denounced such education as irreligious, Godless, and 
everything that was evil; and none more persistently than the 
Non-conformists, and none so vehemently. The idea that 
children should be taught to read and spell without at the same 
time being indoctrinated in religious truth was monstrous, was 
intolerable. But the course of events extended the vision and 
changed the minds of all except Catholics and the most con- 
servative and bigoted members of the State Church. 

When the Elementary Education Bill was introduced in 
Parliament, by Mr. Forster, in 1870, Mr. Gladstone was premier, 
and his ministry, backed by a majority of one hundred mem- 
bers, enjoyed the popular confidence and support in a measure 
unprecedented in the century; and this was owing largely to 
its chief. And here I crave pardon for a digression — and yet 
not wholly such—that I may say a word in respect of statesmen. 
There are those who in the ardor of youth are liberal, hopeful, 
progressive, in their attitude before the world, who from asso- 
ciation, prejudices, possibly, or slights, from impatience, from 
temperament rather than from deep conviction and robust 
principle, are led to play the role of liberals in the earlier 
stages of their career, but who with increasing years, and the 
results of experience and observation, from disappointments, 
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sometimes, from real or fancied injuries, from essential narrow- 
ness and “alacrity ” of shrinking, become sometimes sensa- 
tional, audacious, and reckless; but oftener conservative, re- 
actionary, hopeless, sour, and end as Cassandras or scolds. 
But by reason of ability, position or favoring circumstances, 
such men not unfrequently exert a large and positive, if 
not the widest and most permanent, influence, in their day 
and generation. But they are, as Landor says, the king’s 
great and not God’s great. Their greatness is that of ex- 
pedients rather than of principles, and as it cannot be 
really beneficent and wholesome, fails to express itself in 
the highest forms. Another class is composed of men who in 
early life, from their education, surroundings, habits of weigh- 
ing and measuring questions, thorough and sensitive con- 
scientiousness, are inclined to hold on to what they have until 
they see most clearly something better. They are jealous of 
agitation, and though earnest, are slow to take risks; but being 
intellectually active, morally loyal, hospitable to truth, their 
minds naturally widen and strengthen with their ycars, and 
they grow braver, broader, stronger, wiser, deeper and sweeter 
as the years come and go. They are hopeful, faithful and 
courageous. Governed by, principle absolutely and unflinch- 
ingly, their lives point with unerring instinct, in the storm and 
in the midnight, as well as in clear skies, to “ the polestar of 
immutable truth.” These men are God’s great, and their in- 
fluence never dies. Of this class, and first in it in our age, is 
Mr. Gladstone. He left the university a High Churchman and 
a Tory, and entering Parliament as “ the rising hope of stern 
and unbending tories,” he published in a few years a book 
“On the State in its relations with the Church,” in which he 
presented the most extreme High Church views, even holding 
that governments should propagate their opinions by exclud- 
ing all Dissenters from civil office. Macaulay, the Whig and 
Broad Churchman, took him in hand — it was thirty-five years 
ago—and literally flayed him. But this earnest, truth-seek- 
ing man went on in his own way, thinking for himself, work- 
ing out his own salvation, conquering his prejudices and 
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worlds of truth in politics, in morals and in religion at the 
same time, until he reached and held deliberately and firmly 
a position of advanced liberalism which Macaulay himself in 
the noon of his buff-and-blue whigism, would have seen far 
above him. Of all the leaders of opinion in England, of its 
great ministers of State, no one has exerted, no five have ex- 
erted, an influence so wide and deep as Mr. Gladstone; no 
one has accomplished so much in the line of practical reform 
and undoubted progress. Settlement of land tenures in Ire- 
land, Disestablishment of the Irish Church, Extension of the 
franchise to household suffrage in the boroughs, The ballot, 
Abolition of purchase in the army, Compulsory Education in- 
augurated, The closing of midnight dram shops,—are among the 
trophies of a career, than which none more honorable or benefi- 
cent illustrates and glorifies the annals of the British empire. 

There is still another class of statesmen, able and laborious 
men, sometimes of commanding power, conscientious, of wide 
and progressive sympathies, efficient as coadjutors, but not 
quite sure of themselves, and so lacking the royal gift of leader- 
ship; men who are liable to make unnecessary concessions or 
other mistakes by which the cause they have in charge is im- 
perilled or lost, and who lack the tact or courage to recover 
ground that has once been yielded up. A memorable instance 
of a great cause placed in jeopardy, and a great name obscured, 
by an unexpected and most fatal concession, occurred in our 
own history, as I need not recall to those upon whose minds 
the bad eminence of the “‘ 7th of March” was burnt nearly a 
quarter of a century ago. It was to a statesman of the last 
named type that the management of the English Education 
Bill was given, Mr. W. E. Forster, member of Parliament for 
Bradford, Vice President of the Board of Trade, and since that 
time a leading member of Mr. Gladstone’s cabinet, and, till 
recently, at least, his generally expected successor. Unlike 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Forster was not born and educated in the 
Church of England. His father was a Quaker, a philanthro- 
pist and anti-slavery man, who twice visited the United States 
under a deep sense of duty, to promote the cause of emancipa- 
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tion. He died on his last visit in 1854, in East Tennessee. 
Mr. Forster, the younger, is a Liberal, and was the sincere 
and intelligent friend of this country during all the time of 
the civil war. He is an able man of business, forcible in de- 
bate, full, ready, strong, possessing convictions and generally 
found upon the side of progress. But he so managed with 
this Bill as not merely to surrender some of its best securities, 
but to break down the administration of Mr. Gladstone and to 
incur the distrust and resentment of many wise and liberal 
Churchmen and of nearly all of the great body of Non-con- 
formists, the sheet anchor of the liberal party of England: and 
yet Mr. Gladstone, though accepting the most objectionable 
features of the Bill, by force of his great character, his far-see- 
ing wisdom, his transparent sincerity and loyalty to whatso- 
ever commends itself to him as true, has to-day a firmer hold 
on English liberals, and especially on Non-conformist liberals, 
than he ever had or than was ever possessed by any other 
British statesman. This increased attachment and confidence, 
are due.in some good measure to Mr. Gladstone’s recent con- 
tributions to a cause in England which embraces an idea and 
a policy directly opposed to the spirit and the terms of Mr. 
Forster’s unfortunate concessions in the Education Bill; a 
cause in essence the same as that which in America should 
unite every lover of its free institutions in demanding universal 
and non-sectarian education. We refer of course to those re- 
markable papers — on ultra-Montanism and Vaticanism — in 
which he called the attention of the English people to the dan- 
ger that was before them, and which they must be prepared 
to avert, or meet like brave and true men, if they would keep 
their island-kingdom 


‘SA land of settled government, 
A land of old and just renown, 
Where Freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent.’’ 


And for this great service he finds himself — as those in our 
own country who shall in dead earnest take up the work of 
preserving our public schools from the assaults which are in 
preparation to be made upon them, will find themselves — bit- 
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terly misrepresented and traduced ; and their opponents will 
be in principle and spirit substantially the same as his are. 
He is opposed openly by. ''ories, Ritualists, and Catholics, and 
sneakingly by that class of liberals who see no danger, infer 
none, and are always ready to believe the best things of their 
opponents, and the worst of their friends, and who often are 
the most dangerous of enemies. In the controversy that is 
coming on in this country in reference to the common schools 
a most dangerous enemy will be found in a certain class of 
professed friends ; a class not unlike that which gave so much 
annoyance and trouble in the controversies which led to the 
civil war in this country, and in those relating to the way in 
which it should be carried on after it had been begun. If you 
would believe them there were no men more opposed to 
slavery than they. But there was, they protested, no real 
danger to be apprehended except from anti-slavery fanatics. 
The slave-holders were reasonable and well meaning and only 
wanted to be let alone, and would not, we were told, interfere 
with others if others would not molest them. And so they 
lulled many friends of liberty into a silence as fatal as it was 
weak. These men were not all bad: many were mere time- 
servers and trimmers, some were doctrinaires who would hesi- 
tate, according to Mr. Lincoln, to wrest a weapon from the 
hand of a murderous adversary lest in so doing they should 
interfere with his rights of property. But we saw that under 
the effects of the chloroform administered by them the coun- 
try very nearly fell asleep, and it would have done so alto- 
gether had it not been aroused by the startling announcement 
of a “higher law” than the enactments of men in support of 
falsehood and crime, and been brought to its feet by the 
declaration of an “ irrepressible conflict” between right and 
wrong, freedom and slavery. It was only needed that these 
vital truths should be flashed into men’s minds and hearts to 
secure the victory. Till this was done all was retrogression 
nd waste; afterwards, all was restoration and increase. 

In the same way in England, Catholic propagandism had 
heen at work, as slavery propagandism had in America, for a 
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quarter of a century, employing similar influences, tactics and 
opiates, until the nation was aroused one placid morning by a 
thunder peal from Mr. Gladstone, announcing a “ higher law” 
than of Gcumenical Councils, and an “ irrepressible conflict ” 
between self-government and papal despotism. This was, in 
fact, the clearest voice that has ever been heard in England in 
behalf of universal education, and therefore of unsectarian 
education. It wasaringing call for the education of those 
who must govern unless that duty is to be surrendered to the 
hands of a supreme and infallible Pontiff. 

But to return to the particular educational movements in 
England from which I have too long wandered. The public 
discussion originated by the League awakened intense inter- 
est among the working people of the large towns. Compul- 
sory, universal education was received with enthusiasm in 
great meetings, and it seemed highly probable that measures 
to promote it would be favored especially, in the liberal con- 
stituencies. Then the clergy of the Church of Rome, and 
those of the English Church with some noble exceptions, 
began to denounce compulsion as un-English, and to brand 
secular education as irreligious and atheistic ; and the con- 
servative party as a rule backed up the clergy ; and so by the 
time Mr. Forster was ready to introduce his bill he had con- 
sented to the incorporation into it of features which tended 
strongly to make it a scheme for strengthening the Established 
and Romish churches at the cost of the State and to the direct 
injury of the Dissenters. 

The bill as it finally passed, provided for the appointment of 
School Boards by which under certain conditions public 
schools could be opened, at which if the rate-payers of the 
place so elected, all the children not attending private or de- 
nominational schools, might be compelled to attend for a 
specified term in each year. The law as has been seen was 
permissive and not obligatory upon any community; and reli- 
gious teaching to some extent was allowable. But the feature 
of the bill which occasioned the warmest opposition was con- 
tained in the famous twenty-fifth clause, by which, at the dis- 
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cretion of the Boards, private denominational schools might 
be employed, and supported in part by rates and taxes drawn 
from all the people. This clause was carried by the opponents 
of the bill by bringing Mr. Forster and a portion of the liberals 
to act with them. It is not to be wondered at if the original 
and true friends of the bill were deeply incensed against Mr. 
Forster, when they saw him combining with its enemies to 
place among its provisions one so obnoxious to them as this, 
and so radically inconsistent with the general scope and intent 
of the measure. 

Nearly all the denominational schools, for the subsidizing of 
which provision was made by Mr. Forster, were schools be- 
longing to the Established and Papal Churches. Not one in 
fifty was connected with the Non-conformists, and instead of 
immediate inhibition of grants for building new denomina- 
tional schools, as there ought to have been, the act allowed 
application for such grants to be made till the close of 1870. 
The result was what might have been anticipated. During 
the year 1870 there were no less than 3,230 applications for 
building grants, and of these 2,852 were on behalf of Church 
of England schools. These figures probably indicate pretty 
nearly the extent to which the different religious parties were 
affected by the working of this clause. By it the government 
in effect provided that in large districts it should not be prac- 
ticable for children to be educated except in schools under 
the control of Episcopal clergymen, who would be certain to 
employ such control in inculcating the doctrines of their 
Church, while the schools were supported in part by public 
taxation. So, as stated by Mr. Dale, an eminent Non-con- 
formist clergyman, ‘“ Under that clause, (the 25th) the rates 
are appropriated to the maintenance of schools whose very 
raison @ etre would cease if they ceased to teach the special 
theological creed of their managers.” 

No sooner had the act gone into effect, and its operation in 
the direction of bringing its whole machinery under the con- 
trol of the State Church, been developed, confirming the worst 
fears of dissenters and consistent liberals, than expressions of 
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indignant remonstrance and protest were heard from those 
who had been deceived, not to say betrayed. John Bright, 
who during the discussions of the bill in Parliament, was, if I 
remember aright, kept from his seat by sickness, declared that 
it was “the worst great measure that had been passed in 
Parliament since 1882.” This was perhaps an extravagant 
expression, for faulty as the Act was it was a step forward, and 
will prove itself to have been the beginning of a great and bene- 
ficent movement for the education and advantage of the masses. 
But the opposition was bitter and the excitement intense. A 
delegate conference, numbering two thousand members, mainly 
clergymen, was held in Manchester, to consider the situation, 
and inquire as to their duty. It was, for character, earnest- 
ness, and dignity, one of the most notable and significant 
meetings ever held in Great Britain. While it was marvel- 
lously in earnest, the higher journals of the kingdom were 
constrained to “ certify the Christian temper and manly mod- 
eration of tone which characterized its proceedings.” 

It took position at once on the solid ground of principle, and 
declared for compulsory and unsectarian education. It took 
this position unanimously and unfalteringly — Congregation- 
alists, Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, and all. There has 
been no grander spectacle than this mighty gathering furnished, 
in many years. To the cause of education there has been no 
consultation so influential and so full of promise. At the 
great meeting with which the conference was opened, the chair- 


man said: 


‘“‘ We have nothing but to fall back on our principles and to 
abide by them firmly. These principles seem to me perfectly 
simple ; that the hand of the law must not be allowed to enter 
into the province of religion; that money extracted from 
general taxation, whether by imperial or by local authority, 
cannot safely and righteously be applied to the teaching of re- 
ligion whether in church or in school; and that in so far as 
the State interferes in the education of the people, it must 
confine itself to what it can properly do without trespassing on 
eny man’s rights, or offending justly any man’s conscience; 
viz., give a literary and scientific education, and leave the reli- 
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gious education where God has left it, to the care of the Christian 
Church.” 


This declaration of principles the meeting promptly and 
enthusiastically sanctioned. More deliberately, and after 
ample opportunity for debate, the delegates unanimously re- 
solved : 


“That this Conference is of opinion that in any national 
system of education, the School Roards and the State should 
make provision solely for the secular instruction which all 
children may receive in common; and that the responsibility 
of the religious educcation of each district should be thrown 
upon voluntary effort.” 


The Conference further resolved: 


‘That in the event of School Boards permitting religious 
communities to provide at their own cost, for the giving of 
religious instruction out of school hours, in buildings provided 
by the Board —a proposal upon which no opinion is pro- 
nounced — this Conference desires to declare that in no case 
should the schoolmaster be employed to give that instruction.” 


A writer in the British Quarterly Review, stated one of his 
objections to this twenty-fifth clause in the following language : 


“Tt demands that the people as a whole shall submit to be 
taxed for the teaching of all doctrines which any considerable 
part of their number regard as true. It cannot be matter of 
surprise that many men should feel that this presses painfully 
upon their consciences, and that some of them should say that 
they are prepared to brave all consequences rather than be 
consenting parties to it.” 


A writer in the Contemporary Review said : 


“Tf in innumerable parishes children are'to be taught the 
doctrine of the Bishop of Lincoln that Non-conformists are 
guilty of the sin of Korah, Dathan and Abiram, and if in 
parishes almost as numerous they are to be trained to regard 
Protestantism with abhorrence, we protest against the work 
being done at the expense of the nation.” 


The fact that these views in regard to secular education are 
held so firmly and generally by the Dissenters of England, 
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the descendants and representatives of the Puritans, the special 
champions of evangelical religion, whose creeds are founded 
in the necessity of vital piety and Godliness to salvation, should 
go far to induce us to question the flippant assertion that secu- 
lar schools are atheistic and Godless schools. It is indeed in 
the name and interest of religion that these pious, Christian 
men, demand that religious teaching should be given where 
religion can be best taught —in the home, the Sunday School, 
and the Church. Secular teaching in the public schools does 
not imply the unimportance, but rather the supreme value and 
necessity of religious instruction. And because these men 
would have it so given as to take a permanent hold upon chil- 
dren, and make them earnest for the truth, they would have 
it taught by those in whom they have confidence, whose in- 
struction, they believe, would be wise and true, and by no 
others. 

To teach religion in the public schools, and at the public 
cost, is Church and State; and such teaching is certain to 
become- hollow, formal, perfunctory and unprofitable, if not 
often pernicious. Nothing can more tend to make religion a 
subject of derision and contempt than such teaching of it. An 
enemy of Christianity should favor the policy of the sticklers 
for religious teaching in the common schools, but the wise friend 
should oppose it as he would guard against dry rot and_ death. 
An earnest English champion of secular education, writes : 


“The truth is, the Non-conformists who affirm the doctrine 
that the teaching in public schools should be rigidly secular, 
differ from those who would introduce religious teaching, in 
the way of setting more, rather than in the way of setting less 
store, by the informing of the mind with religious truths, and 
the training of the will to religious submission. One of the main 
points of their contention is thai religion cannot be efticiently 
taught under a public school system. . . We cannot 
imagine a greater injury to the spiritual interest of a school, 
than that the religious teaching should be a part of its ordinary 
work, while the teacher is an unbeliever in revelation, or a 
man who is not himself spiritually enlightened.” 
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Again, 


“The civil government they hold to be charged with the 
care of men’s temporal interests and to have no kind of equip- 
ment for other service. . . . The only course left open is 
to demand, and reiterate their demand, and not rest satisfied 
until they prevail, that the State confine its educational action 
to the teaching of secular subjects. To them the school must 
be as the church when the teaching of religion is in question.” 


The bodies which the members of this remarkable Confer- 
ence represented, constitute the center, so to speak, of the 
Liberal army of England. There is no other place for them 
with their principles, relations and antecedents. They must 
there live, or bear no life. It is when we remember this that 
we can appreciate the earnestness of their convictions, and 
their firmness of purpose, when, on the closing day of the 
Conference they gathered into a single sentence the results of 
the discussion, and, notwithstanding their respect for, and con- 
fidence in, Mr. Gladstone, resolved not to accept as a satisfac- 
tory representative any candidate for a seat in the House of 
Commons who would not pledge himself to the amendment of 
the ‘“ Education Act,” in the sense and to the extent of the 
propositions adopted by the Conference, and, except under the 
pressure of great national exigencies, not to support such a 
candidate. 

And they were as. good as their word. When the next elec- 
tion came round, so many of them stayed at home that the 
Liberal party was defeated, and Mr. D’Israeli and the Tories 
came to the front. It is true that legislation; in the interest 
of temperance, had weakened the Liberals in some places, and 
that they had suffered from other causes; but I think they 
could have maintained themselves against all other losses than 
those occasioned by Mr. Forster’s forcing upon them the ob- 
noxious 25th Clause. I imagine the Liberals will be wiser 
next time; for not only did they lose, by their treatment of 
this question, the support of their natural allies, those upon 
whom their hold is that of principle, but they lost also, and 
justly, the support of that section of their party that had been 
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attached to them on grounds of policy, merely, —the Irish 
Catholics. The London Economist, referring in a recent num- 


ber to this subject, said, 


“ During the last general election the Roman Catholics, in 
a great many English constituencies at least, were told, and 
we think quite soundly told, by their spiritual counsellors, 
that the most important political struggle of the future would 
be denominational versus secular education, and that in a 


question of that kind the Conservative party could be trusted 
much better than the Liberal party, who were always liable to 
be influenced by their left wing.’ 


But notwithstanding Catholic and Tory opposition, I think 


we may regard secular and compulsory education potentially 
as fixed factsin England. We are interested that they become 


so in this country. 
Compulsory education is no longer an experiment. Its 


first advocate in Germany was Martin Luther. Every State 
in Germany has accepted it. The present school system of 


Prussia-was adopted nearly seventy years ago. It secures a 
good elementary education to every child in the kingdom, and 


punishes by fine and imprisonment any party who attempts to 
deprive the child of this benefaction. Out of 3,000,000 chil- 


dren in 1864, only 180,000 were out of school. Saxony, Den- 


mark, Sweden, Nassau, Norway, and England to the extent 
that has been mentioned, have made provision for compulsory 
education. In Sweden, only three per cent. of the children 


are uninstructed. Nota child is found in Saxony who has not 
attended school. In the Grand Duchy of Nassau, not a single 


adult could be found in 1867 who was illiterate. The enforce- 
ment of obligatory education in the Grand Duchy of Baden, 


reduced in seven years the number of prisoners fifty-one per 


cent., of thefts fifty-four per cent., of paupers twenty-five per 
cent. Eighteen of the twenty-two cantons of Switzerland 
made education compulsory many years ago, and with excel- 


lent consequences. 


New Jersey, Kansas, Nevada, California, Michigan and New 
Hampshire, have compulsory laws, and on the first day of 
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January, 1875, education in the Empire State of New York, 
was made compulsory by statute provision. Whatistheduty and 
the interest of Maine? Examine the reports of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, and note the proportion of children that 
do not attend school, and answer. Compare the census of 
scholars and the rolls of attendance in the schools, and answer. 
There is one duty and one answer, and let those be held to 
strict accountability, who, being in authority, neglect to make 


that answer, or decline to perform that duty. 
Thus, making education strictly non-sectarian, and severely 
compulsory, it may be made universal. 


And whoever of our wise men and leaders, whether in the 
professions or out of them — legislators, statesmen, philanthro- 
pists— would give to his country the highest service in his 
power, will earnestly consider whether he can do better than 
to turn his best thoughts, and his most serious and diligent 


efforts to the work of securing the education of all the children 
in the State. 


The man mnst be, one would think, wilfully blind, who does 
not see in a future not distant, an earnest and resolute move- 


ment to divert the money raised by taxation of the people for 
education in the public schools of this State and Country, to 


the support of sectarian schools. The Catholics in Ohio and 
some other States, have already made their purpose known, 


and demand that a portion of the taxes levied for educational 
purposes, shall be applied for the maintenance of Catholic 


schools. This on two grounds, one strong, the other weak and 
fatal to our Republican system. The strong ground is that 


they object to being taxed for the support of schools in which 
a religion, to which they cannot subscribe, is directly or indi- 


rectly taught. The weak ground is, that purely secular 


schools are irreligious ; as if secular education were not in it- 


self, and of itself, a good and desirable thing; and as if religious 
teaching could not be, and ought not to be, provided and 


taken care of by the several denominations and their members, 


and not by the State. These people have but one step further 
to take, and that will be a logical and necessary one, to wit, 
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that a government is irreligious and Godless which is not con- 
trolled by an Infallible Church. 

There is danger ahead, and it becomes wise men and the 
lovers of freedom to see to it in time, that the schemes and 
designs, of the existence of which there can no longer be any 
doubt, of the most patient, the most persistent, the most subtle, 
the most inflexible and reactionary organization that exists 
upon the earth, shall not be successfully carried out. And 
the best and only true way to perform this imperative service, 
is, to make the teaching in all the schools that are maintained 
by general taxation, non-sectarian and secular, to treat all 
sects alike, to give no one just ground for complaint, and then 
insist upon universal education. 


ARTICLE V. 


The Future Life, or, the “ To-morrow of Death.” } 


BELIEF in a future existence is nearly universal. From 
time immemorial the sentiment has filled the hearts and in- 
spired the hopes of mankind. History gives us the assurance 
that never in the annals of the race has the vision of immor- 
tality been entirely obscured, or lost sight of, in the world. ° 
Never has a large majority, or even any considerable minority, 
doubted that after life’s sunset there will be a to-morrow. It 
is an instinct of the soul; an indelible impression made upon 
the spirit; an undying conviction of man’s interior and higher 
nature. 

Are we reminded that there have been exceptions ; and that 
there have been those who denied the possibility of another 
life? The Sadducees believed in no resurrection of either 
body or spirit. Time was when doubt and denial took the 
form of fanaticism in France; and it was proclaimed in 


1The To-morrow of Death; or the Future Life according to Science. By Louis 
Figuier. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1872. 
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General Convention, that “there is no God but nature, and 
death is an eternal sleep.”” These are exceptions indeed; yet 
they but serve to bring out in bolder relief the nearly universal 
consciousness of mankind, that there is a life for the soul 
when the body shall have returned to dust. 

But while the concurrent sentiment of the race points to a 
future existence, and the conviction of the certainty of a life 
to come is all but universal, the forms in which the doctrine 
is held are nearly numberless. As there are “lords many 
and gods many ” adored among men, so there are future lives 
many, from which people are shrinking back with painful ap- 
prehension, or to which they are looking forward with joyous 
anticipation. These different views concerning the life to 
come may, however, be classified, with a sufficient degree of 
accuracy for our purposes in this article, under three heads. 
We propose to speak of the “To-morrow of Death” under 
these three-fold divisions. We shall consider what the life to 
come is, according to Superstition, according to Science, and 
according to Faith. 

I. And first, according to Superstition. A little reflection 
will convince us that superstition plays an important part in 
shaping men’s views of what is to come after this life is ended. 
Ancient mythology is filled with the strangest imaginings and 
the wildest vagaries on the subject. The future world was 
peopled, in the thoughts of the heathens of antiquity, with 
every conceivable shape and form of horror. Death itself was 
not so much feared, as were the things to be encountered after 
the soul had passed out of the body, and entered the shadowy 
realm which lay beyond. 

There is a wide difference in this respect between the litera- 
ture of the heathens and that of the Hebrews. We find none 
of these horrors referred to in the Old Testament Scriptures. 
The Hebrew people do not seem to have regarded with appre- 
hension the things to be encountered in the Hadean world. 
On the contrary, they looked forward to the life to come with 
the utmost calmness generally, and often with fond anticipa- 
tion. They spoke of dying as being gathered to their departed, 
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as being free from life’s troubles, and as being at rest. Even 
in the Book of Job, not written by a Hebrew, but by a dweller 
in the land of Uz, lying outside of the land of Israel, and yet 
by one of the great Semitic race to which the Hebrews be- 
longed, and one who was therefore imbued with Hebrew senti- 
ments and ideas, we find references to the future like this: 
“There the wicked cease from troubling, and there the weary 
be at rest. There the prisoners rest together; they hear not 
the voice of the oppressor. The small and the great are there ; 
and the servant is free from his master.” 2 

Outside of the Semitic race we find none of these tranquil 
views of the future prevailing. The land of the departed was 
to the heathens a land of terrors. They dreaded to meet 
them. The natural fear of death was greatly enhanced by the 
thought of scenes to be encountered by the spirit as it went 
out from the body into that unknown, dark and awful world 
to which death opened. A single example of the belief of the 
ancient Etruscans will suffice to show the difference between 
the Hebrew views of the life to come, and those of the heathens. 
We give it in the language of Mr. Alger, in his “ History of 
the Doctrine of a Future Life” : 


“* Horses are depicted harnessed to cars in which disem- 
bodied spirits are seated —a token of the swift ride of the 
dead to their doom. Sometimes the soul is gently invited, or 
led, by a good spirit; sometimes beaten, or dragged away, by 
the squalid and savage Charun, the horrible death-king, or one 
of his ministers. Sometimes a good and an evil spirit are seen 
contending for the soul. Sometimes the soul is seen on its 
knees, beseeching the aid of its good genius, and grasping at 
his departing wing as with averted face he is retiring. And 
sometimes the good and evil spirits are leading it away to- 
gether, to abide the sentence of the tribunal of Mantus. 
Whole companies of souls are set forth marching in procession 
under the guidance of a winged genius to their subterranean 
abode. Finally, there is a class of representations depicting 
the ultimate fate of sonls after the judgment has been passed. 
Some are shown seated at the banquet, in full enjoyment ac- 
cording to their ideas of bliss. Some are shown undergoing 
punishment, beaten with hammers, and stabbed and torn by 

2 Job iii. 17-19. 
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demons. . . . Into that realm of the underworld many 
gates are shown leading, some of them peaceful, inviting, and 
surrounded by apparent emblems of deliverance, rest and 
blessedness ; others yawning, terrific, engirt by heads of gnash- 
ing beasts, and furies threatening their victim. 


‘*¢ Shown is the progress of the guilty soul 
From earth’s worn threshold to the throne of doom; 
Here the black genius to the dismal goal 
Drags the wan spectre from the unsheltering tomb, 
While from the side it never more may warn, 
The better angel, sorrowing, flees forlorn. 
There (closed the eighth) seven yawning gates reveal 
The seven-fold anguish that awaits the lost. 
Closed the eighth gate, —for there the happy dwell. 
No glimpse of joy beyond makes horror less.’ 


“In these lincs from Bulwer’s learned and ornate epic of 
King Arthur, the dire severity of the Etruscan doctrine of a 
future life is well indicated, with the local imagery of some 
parts of it, and the impenetrable obscurity which enwraps the 
great sequel.” 3 


It is remarkable that while the ancient Hebrew view of the 
future life was so calm and trustful, the doctrine which for 
thirteen hundred years has greatly predominated in the Chris- 
tian world, has been more like that of the heathens, than like 
the one found in the Old Testament Scriptures. The people 
of Israel seemed to contemplate the future with a tranquil and 
serene trust in God; they believed they should find him, there 
as here, their Friend and Protector. The too prevalent feel- 
ing among Christians has been different. Tliey have looked 
upon the future with fear. The whole subject of a life here- 
after has, in their minds, been invested with horrors. The 
thought of it has been at best a gloomy one. They have 
shrunk from contemplating it; and when it has been pressed 
home to their minds, it has- been regarded with disturbed 
emotions, and not with tranquil confidence. The pulpit has 
- appealed to the terrors of the future as the final argument and 
the great motive, which, failing, leave no hope for the sinner. 

These views of the other world came into the church, not 
from Judaism, for Judaism knew nothing of them; not from 
the teachings of our Lord, for we look for them in vain in the 


words of Christ; nor yet from the teachings of the Apostles, 
8 History of the Doctrine of a Future Life, pp. 96, 97. 
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for we find them in none of their sermons or epistles. Forci- 
bly was it said more than forty years ago by Dr. Channing: 
“That word hell which is used so seldom in the sacred pages, 
which in a faithful translation would not occur in the writings 
of Paul, and Peter, and John, which we meet only in four or 
five discourses of Jesus, and which all persons acquainted 
with Jewish geography know to be a metaphor, a figure of 
speech, and not a literal expression, — this word, by a perverse 
and exaggerated use, has done unspeakable injury to Chris- 
tianity. It has possessed and diseased men’s imaginations 
with outward tortures, shrieks and flames.” * These “ imagi- 
nations,” of which the Doctor speaks, came into the Christian 
Church from another source than either the Hebrew or the 
Christian ‘Scriptures. When Christianity moved Westward 
and planted itself in Southern Europe, and when Western 
philosophy began to predominate in Church affairs, then also 
did the old Etruscan and Roman doctrines of the future life 
begin to supplant those taught by Jesus and the Apostles. 
The supremacy of Rome was the supremacy of heathen views 
of the life to come. And so the doctrines of a general judg- 
ment hereafter, of terrible woes reserved for the future state, 
and of everlasting and unmitigable punishments, are but cor- 
ruptions of Christianity, coming from like sources with the 
other errors of-the Roman Catholic system. 

Every one conversant with public sentiment on the subject, 
knows that there has been a great revolt against these views 
of the future, during the last few years. They are ignored by 
many, doubted by others, and openly repudiated by thousands, 
both in and out of the so-called Orthodox churches. Minis- 
ters of those churches in good standing, whose Orthodoxy is 
never suspected, frankly confess in private that they do not 
believe them. It is very difficult to find an intelligent lay- 
man who will say decidedly that he thinks the. doctrine of 
eternal torments true. Only with much hesitation, and after 
many qualifications will many in these days avow it. Other 
doctrines are rapidly supplanting it. Universalism is cherished 

4 Complete Works. London Edition. p. 160. 
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within the rigidly guarded precincts of churches in which 
Universalism is denounced as a terrible heresy. ‘I believe,” 
said a Methodist clergymen to the writer, ‘in a modified Res- 
torationism.” ‘Modify Restorationism as much as you please,” 
was our reply, “ and it is only another name for Universalism.” 
Some are taking refuge in the doctrine of the annihilation of 
the wicked ; others in the views of Swedenborg, and yet others 
in Spiritualism. ‘ An Orthodox Minister of the Gospel” has 
recently proved “ eternal” punishment not to be endless, and 
proposed in its stead the doctrine of ‘ nescience.” The doc- 
trine of endless punishment is not true, but the Scriptures 
leave us in mystery as to the final state of the wicked. Thus 
the predominance of the doctrine of the future life according 
to superstition is passing away. Its reign is over, and it will 
in time be forgotten. Nothing can save it from going the 
way of thousands of other long-exploded and unreasonable 
theories. And men will wonder that it ever was believed! 

We speak not the language of enthusiasm. Too well we 
know how reluctantly error yields to the force of truth. We 
do not expect to live to see the day. It may not come for an- 
other century. But we cannot mistake the tendencies of 
speculative thought on the question of human destiny. They 
indicate the emancipation of men’s minds from the thraldom 
of superstition, and the sure coming of a day when the truth 
of God’s infinite and inexorable love will be universally recog- 
nized, and with it the doctrine of the ultimate redemption, ex- 
altation and glory of all souls. 

lI. We come now to speak of the future life according to 
Science. An apology is due our readers for the expression. 
We should not have ventured to use it, but that we find it in 
the work whose title is given above, and which suggested this 
article. For, strictly speaking, the question of a future life 
lies outside of the domain of scientific investigation, using the 
word science, as now generally employed, as relating exclu- 
sively to physics. The doctrine of immortality cannot be es- 
tablished by the researches of naturalists; and no branch of 
natural science brings us any revelations of what awaits us 
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after “life’s fitful dream is over.” The more we search for a 
confirmation of the hopes which “ spring eternal ” within every 
soul, the more the wished-for prize eludes us. 

Take for instance the science of astronomy. What light 
can the wonderful discoveries of the past, which have been 
made in the heavens, or those which the star-gazers of our own 
times, with their nicely adjusted instruments, may hereafter 
make, throw upon this problem of the future existence or con- 
dition of souls? Neither the old Ptolemaic system, nor the 
more recent and universally accepted system of Copernicus, 
affords any data for its solution. The life of intelligent beings 
after death is contingent upon the truth of no astronomical 
theory. It is not affected by either the nebular hypothesis 
concerning the creation of the planets, or by the results of 
solar or stellar spectrum analyses. The most we can say in 
reference to the bearing of these researches into the mysteries 
of the heavens upon the question of the continuance of our 
conscious being after this life is ended, is, that they are attes- 
tations. to the Godlike nature of the powers of the human 
mind, and that, so far, tney give encouragement to the hope, 
not only that those powers shall never die, but that in a life 
to come they will be forever employed in resolving the in- 
finitely numerous mysteries of the universe that now so elude 
our inquiries. Though not demonstrating a future life for 
man, they add unspeakably to the interest of our conjectures 
concerning its infinite possibilities. 

Take the science of geology. As we turn over the stony 
leaves of the volume that contains the physical history of the 
globe on which we live, what aid dees it furnish us in fore- 
telling what remains for us after our present life shall cease ? 
Safely may it be said that it has not, in its progress, enabled 
us to take a single step towards solving the mysteries of 
eternity. Some good Christian people have been greatly exer- 
cised in their minds, lest the discoveries of geology should 
contradict the truths of the Bible. They have steadily denied 
its teachings, and declared that they could not believe them 
and at the same time retain their faith in the Scriptures. And 
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then skeptics and scoffers have adduced the facts of geology 
as throwing discredit upon the truths of religion. Yet no in- 
telligent believer now has any fears for his faith, because of 
discoveries, made or to be made, in the geological history of 
the globe. Nor does any candid geologist think of arraying 
the facts of his favorite science against Christianity. They 
may modify religious opinions in the future, as they have 
modified them in the past; but they cannot destroy the inborn 
feeling of dependence upon a higher Power, and of accounta- 
bility to it, which all have. The most accomplished geologists 
the world has seen have been devout believers in God, and 
Christ, and immortality ; only the sciolist and smatterer thinks 
of setting up its discoveries against the teachings of the Son of 
God. | 

And finally, take those investigations into the long hidden 
mysteries of comparative physiology, biology, and kindred 
sciences, which now command so much attention. Suppose 
the anatomist should declare, as he trnthfully must, that he 
can find by dissection, neither the soul, nor the place it bas 
vacated in the human frame; would it be conclusive evidence 
that there is no soul? It is equally true that no anatomical 
research can find the principle of life ; is it therefore to be in- 
ferred that there is no life anywhere, neither in men nor in 
animals? We do not go to the naturalist to learn that man 
thinks and reasons, hopes and fears, loves and dislikes, adores 
a Being above him and holds himself accountable to his God, 
feels his need of a Saviour, and looks forward to a life beyond 
the present. As our faith in these truths does not depend 
upon any discoveries which have been, or may be, made in 
physical science, neither does anything the physicist may find 
in the sphere of his researches touch the questions that per- 
tain to the truths of religion. 

Suppose then, that the development theory of Darwin should 
be established beyond a peradventure. Suppose it be proved 
that men have ascended by an all but infinite series of grada- 
tions, through the quadrupeds and apes, from the lowest forms 
of animal life—a theory which, notwithstanding the noise it 
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has made, is by no means yet demonstrated, and one which 
the late Professor Agassiz, a short time before his death, 
affirmed that no man of science accepted — suppose it is true, 
there is yet nothing in it at which any Christian should trem- 


ble for his faith. As has been pithily said, “ What the nat- 
uralist means by man in this connection is one thing; what 
the Bible means is another.”” Only the animal part comes 


from the monkeys; the spiritual part of him has no existence 
in the lewer creatures. Between the soul of man, (which is 
all that makes him a man), and the instinct of a brute “ there 
is a great gulf fixed,”’ which so far as either history or science 
affirms, has never been passed, and which common sense tells 
us never will be passed. Granting all that the development 


theory claims, it is yet to be said, in the language of the Scot- 
tish bard, though in a slightly different sense from what he in- 
tended, 


“ A man’s a man for a’ that.’’ 


Suppose further it should be demonstrated by the experi- 


ments which scientific men are now pushing with so much 
zeal in England and on the Continent, that life may be spon- 
taneously generated from inert matter, and that we can get 
rid of the idea of any such thing as the creation of ‘either 
animals or plants by a Power outside of nature, (a theory 
which Professor Huxley says may possibly be true, but has 
not yet been demonstrated,) it will not invalidate in the least 


a single postulate that is essential to Christianity. An intelli- 
gent Power is required to impart to matter the forces which 
shall produce these wonderful results, as much as to account 
for creation on the theory of the theologians. God is not to 
be thus easily pushed out of the physical universe. Though 
science may not be able to demonstratz the existence of Deity, 
neither can it solve the mysteries of nature without him. All 
that Christianity affirms remains intact; and the doctrine of 
immortality with all its joyous hopes bids us not fear, but 
steadily trust in an infinite good yet in reserve for intelligent 
beings. a 

In the work whose title we-have given above, the question 
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of the relation of science to the doctrine of a future life is 
treated in a way that commands our attention, at least for its 
novelty, if not for its intrinsic merits. A devoted worshipper 
of science, who if uot a discoverer, is yet an expert reporter of 
the discoveries of others, attempts to demonstrate on purely 
scientific principles, not only that there is another life after 
the present is ended, but precisely what it is, and what it will 
be through endless ages. In the preface we learn that his 
attitude to the question he has attempted to solve had pre- 
viously been, like that of many other naturalists, simply one 
of indifference. But the day came when he could be indiffer- 
ent no longer. ‘ He lost a beloved son on whom all the hopes 
and ambitions of his life were centered. Then, and in the 
bitterness of his grief, he pondered on the new life that must 
Gpen to us beyond the grave.’’ The result was, the construc- 
tion of a scheme for a future lile, as new and startling as any 
discovery in natural science has ever been. The theory is at- 


tempted to be demonstrated by a series of pretentious reason- 
ings from scientific premises. We shall endeavor to set it 
before our readers in a few words. 

Concerning the origin of souls, Figuier’s is but the comple- 
ment of the theory of Darwin. As the latter traces man in 
his physical structure down through the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms to minute germs, so the former traces the soul down 
through the apes, the quadrupeds, the birds and fishes, and 
thence through the: plants, to like infinitesimal beginnings. 
He finds the soul everywhere, even in the oyster, the lichens, 
and the mosses. But the soul of man, he informs us, passes 
at death into a new and rarefied body, ascends far above the 
earth’s atmosphere, and floats in the planetary ether that fills 
the space beyond. Souls too sinful and gross to inhabit these 
rarefied bodies and live in the ethereal fluid, remain uncon- 
scious for a time, and then pass into other bodies, and have 
each a new trial on the earth. Such as are very wicked are 
obliged to pass through many bodies, before they are sufficiently 
spiritualized to ascend into the abodes of the blessed. And 
this is their punishment, which, the author thinks, “is cer- 
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tainly preferable to the hell of Christianity that is at once 
atrocious and absurd.” All will at length reach the blessed 
state, though numbers will be obliged to experience many 
transmigrations before they will be permitted to ascend. In 
the heaven which surrounds the earth, the happy “ super- 


humans” will dwell, passing the time in the enjoyment of per- 


petual day, the converse and communion of friends, and the 
study of the mysteries of the universe. But this is not to be 
their final home. Through a series of deaths and births, at 
each of which they will become etherealized, they will pass on 


till they reach the sun. The soul will then be divested of all 


extraneous matter, and exist asa pure spirit. ‘* He is a flame, 
a breath ; he is all intelligence, sentiment and thought. No 
impurity mingles with his perfect essence. He is an absolvte 
soul —a soul without a body.”® The light of the sun is made 
up of glorified spirits thus translated, and the waste of its rays 
is replenished by their arrival. Emanations from these souls, 
burning with seraphic brightness there, come to the earth in 
the form of light and heat, enter into the life of plants, ascend 
through the bodies of animals and men, and thence onward 
again to their source. And through these cycles, each in it- 
self almost an infinity, they will revolve forever. 

Briefly we have endeavored to state the substance of Figuier’s 
doctrine as elaborated in his book. We need not say that we 
have not the slightest faith in it. I1t is in the highest degree 
ridiculous and absurd. Though there is a great display of 
science in it, and a great show of reasoning from scientific 
principles, yet it is remarkably destitute of sound logic. Pre- 
mises are assumed, and conclusions drawn from them, which 
have no basis in fact. The pretended proofs of the theory are 
but the erratic flights of an undisciplined fancy. The specula- 
tions are whimsical ; and but for the seemingly sober earnest- 
ness of the author, the whole might pass for an ingenious pic- 
ture of the imagination. 

But the work is well worth reading. As popular statements 
of some of the latest deductions of science, many of its chap- 
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ters are fascinating and valuable. And it is a striking testi- 
mony to the unsatisfactory position of such worshippers at the 
shrine of science as haughtily maintain their perfect indiffer- 
ence to the question of man’s immortality. The author had 
occupied the attitude of non-concern as to the future. But 
the time came when he could do so no longer. His heart and 
flesh cried out for some anchor to which to fasten his hopes in 
the hour of his affliction. As Christianity had been presented 
to him in the doctrines of the Church in whose bosom he was 
reared, he turned from it and loathed it. In the theory he 
elaborates in the work before us, he finds a refuge for the per- 
turbations of his agonized heart. He says: 


“The return to a second earthly life is a punishment less 
cruel, and more reasonable and just, than condemnation to 
eternal torment. Here the punishment is proportioned to the 
sin. [tis equitable and merciful like the correction of a father. 
It is not an eternal penalty endured for a temporary fault; it 
is pitiful (pitying?) justice which lays béside the punishment 
_ the means of avoiding it in the future. It does not forbid any 
re‘urn to good by an irrevocable doom to all eternity. It 
gives a man achance to tread again the path of happiness 
from which his passions have misled him, and to regain by his 
virtues the good things he has lost.” ® 


We cannot but rejoice that even this poor substitute served 
in some degree to heal the wounded heart of the sorely be-~ 
reaved father, and to satisfy its irrepressible longings. 

III. We pass to speak briefly of the future life according to 
Faith. In our consideration of the grounds of a future exist- 
ence, we must not ignore the facts of our interior being. We 
have thoughts; we have hopes and fears; we have longings 
which can neither be repressed by any effort of will nor sat- 
isfied by the things of this life alone. They are as much reali- 
ties as are any of those facts which come within the domain of 
natural or physical science. Conscious of their existence, no 
reasoning, no deductions from the principles of physical 
science, and no pretended revelation, however authoritative it 
may be supposed to be, can dethrone them, or take away their 

Spp. 26, 27. 
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power over our beliefs. Yielding to their sway we have faith 
in God, faith in his infinite perfections, faith in him as the 
Father of all, and faith that his love can never fail. Giving 
ourselves up to the influences of such a faith, we shall have no 
fears concerning what He will provide for us in the future. 
No skeptical doubts will rob us of the hope of immortality, nor 
will any superstitious fears cause us to tremble in view of 
what may happen to us in the to-morrow of death. We shall 
also have faith in the highest instincts of our spiritual natures. 
Men whose thoughts are absorbed in the speculations of physi- 
cal science are too apt to permit this class of facts to pass by 
them unnoticed. They often steadily ignore them. When 
their attention is called to them, they sneer at them, and speak 
of them as baseless and visionary. 

Dogmatic theologians, on the other hand, have counted them 
as factors of little or no value in solving the problems of 
human destiny. They have interpreted the Bible, not in the 
light of intimations found in the spirit of man, but in accord- 
ance with the crude philosophies of the Western fathers, the 
decrees of councils, and the established canons of the Church. 
The superstitions of the old Etruscan and Roman mythologies 
have shaped the meaning they have given to the simple words 
of our Lord, and the teachings of the Apostles. Let both nat- 
uralists and theologians bend their ears to catch the whisper- 
ings of the spirit within them; let them listen to “ the still 
small voice” which issues from the depths of their own souls ; 
let them learn whither these intimations point and what they 
prophesy —let them do this, and at the same time diligently 
study the words of Christ and his chosen disciples, and they 
will not be troubled for a satisfactory solution of those ques- 
tions which relate to the life to come. 

Superstition tortures its victims with perpetual fears, and 
crushes out all manliness within them. Physical science is 
omnipotent in its own domain, and there its teachings are 
authoritative. But when it enters the realm of the spirit it 
can only either doubt or deny, or tantalize with vain specula- 
tions as in the “ To-morrow of Death.” Only by falling back 
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upon faith, and in its light, reading the inspired and inspiring 
words of prophets, apostles, and the Ever Blessed Saviour of 
the world, do mortal men find safe anchorage. Here alone 
there is solid ground. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Science and Religion. 


History of the Conflict between Religion and Science. By John William Draper, 
M.D., LL.D. International Scientific Series No. XII. Sixth Edition. New York. D. 
Appleton & Co. 1875. 


IN tracing the History of any supposed Conflict between 
Religion and Science, it certainly is necessary to obtain a 
good idea of the parties to the conflict; and a correct under- 
standing of what this religion is that bars the way of science. 
But we gain no intelligible idea of religion from this book. 
As far as can be gathered from a careful reading of it, the 
author seems to have collected examples of bigotry, intoler- 
ance, and ignorance, in contact with scientific truth, and has 
called this union of bigotry, intolerance, and ignorance, Reli- 
gion; which is only fighting a man of straw, with less of truth 
and solidity than the strawmen sectarian warriors are accus- 
tomed to set up and belabor to the delectation of the spectators. 
There have indeed ‘been many sad instances of intolerance and 
bigotry sheltered under the mantle of Christianity, but these 
do not constitute either Christianity or religion, however much 
Dr. Draper may think so. This fallacy vitiates the entire 
course of reasoning, and invalidates every conclusion, found in 
the book.. There are many valuable facts and rich illustra- 
tions, and these make the book fruitful of thought. But asa 
course of reasoning destined to reach certain conclusions, or 
to show forth certain historical facts, it is utterly worthless 
because of this very superficial idea of religion: which is the 
major premise of every argument. What definite or true ideas 
can be gained concerning this supposed Conflict between Reli- 
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gion and Science, when religion is viewed, not as a search by 
the human soul for those Divine rules of Eternal Right by 
which it. may guide its activities to higher and nobler things, 
but as the ignorance and bigotry that spring from uninformed 
human souls. Dr. Draper’s course in this book is to assume 
that there is the conflict supposed, then to assume that reli- 
gious intolerance is religion, then to gather up instances of 
this religious intolerance, to superficially reason on them, to 
arrange them in chronological order. and thus to build the 
“ History of the Conflict between Religion and Science.” The 
style is enticing and vigorous, but the reasoning and the his- 
torical study are superficial. 

Another idea of Dr. Draper’s prevents him from being a 
safe leader in this discussion. ‘The discovery that in some 
respects the Mussulmans of the Middle Ages were more highly 
cultivated than their Christian contemporaries, has made such 
‘an impression on Dr. Draper’s mind that it seems as hard for 
him to get rid of it as it was for Mr. Dick to keep the execu- 
tion of Charles I. out of his ‘Memorial.’ Even in an ‘ Essay 
on the Civily Policy of America,’ the turbaned sage figures 
quite prominently ; and it is needless to say that he reappears, 
as large as life, when the subject of discussion is the attitude 
of scienee toward religion.” Entering the discussion with 
these false and misleading ideas it is evident that nothing of 
value can be gained concerning the circumstances of this sup- 
posed conflict. We indeed learn of scientists and scientific 
truths that at different times have met, these with raillery, and 
those with persecution, from cruel and ignorant men. But if 
it is meant that there is in religion an utter hostility to, and a 
fierce desire to destroy, scientific truths; if it is meant that 
religion necessarily teaches the persecution of every scientist 
and all science, there is here absolutely nothing to sustain 
such a conclusion. If there is in reality such a thing possible 
as a conflict between Science and Religion, in the sense that 
religion is absolutely hostile to science and that the truths of 
science must one day stride as victorious conquerors over the 
slain body of religion, there can be nothing found here to war- 
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rant such a conclusion. This supposed conflict is not possible, 
and this book does not in the least. tend to make us waver in 
this article of belief. 

While this failure to grasp the idea of religion and this 
viewing human ignorance and bigotry as religion — while this 
monstrous fallacy vitiates every argument and invalidates 
every conclusion, rendering this book worthless as a contribu- 
tion to the search for truth, there are yet minor fallacies and 
errors in history and reasoning that we wish to notice. 

The first and greatest historical error is in regard to the in- 
fluence of the Arabians and Mohammedanism on European 
civilization. Dr. Draper calls the rise of Mohammedanism the 
First or Southern Reformation, a reformation of both Judaism 
and Christianity. And first, in regard to Christianity we ask, 
a reformation of what? From the argument one would sup- 
pose there was meant a reform of paganized Christianity. 
But where did the two religions touch in this sense. The 
author gives the banished Nestorians much credit in moulding 
-the beliefs of Islam. The connection, however, between the 
Nestorians and Mohammed is made vastly closer than the 
facts will warrant. So also the connection between the Nes- 
torian controversy, the exile of that sect, the many fierce the- 
ological controversies of those days, and the rise of Mohamme- 
danism is made much too close for historical accuracy. From 
the lively descriptions of the author the reader would suppose 
that Mohammed was. perfectly and entirely aware of all those 
fierce controversies between the various Christian sects and 
schismatics. In fact it is said, p. 84, ‘*‘ His (Mohammed’s) 
first and ruling idea was religious reform—to overthrow 
Arabian idolatry and to put an end to the wild sectarianism of 
Christianity. That he proposed to set up a new religion was 
a calumny invented against him in Constantinople.” The first 
assertion, that Mohammed desired tu overthrow idolatry, is 
true; the second, that he wished to reform Christianity, is 
utterly unfounded, the facts being that the shrill sounds of 
those oftimes cruel controversies but faintly penetrated the 
desert; the third, in regard to the invention of calumny 
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against him, is untrue because it 7s nocalumny. Mohammed 
did establish a new religion, and came todoso. According to 
Dr. Draper’s own statement he came to overthrow idolatry, 
and to establish a purer religion in its stead. This, by the 
way, is a sample of scores of Dr. Draper’s statements of facts. 
To show how sadly he was mistaken on this point we will 
quote a few sentences from Hase, p. 109: 

** All at once he (Mohammed) began to proclaim, ‘ There is 
but one God and Mohammed is his prophet.’ On this funda- 
mental principle was constructed a system of faith and morals, 
which combined the four forms of religion (Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, Parsism, and Idolatry) prevalent among his people. 
Mohammed was acquainted with these only as he found them 
in his intercourse with men — Judaism in its Talmudic, and 
the life of Jesus in its apocryphal form. His professed object 
was to reéstablish the religion of Abraham, the great ancestor 
of his nation, and as he regarded Judaism and Christianity as 
divine revelations, he in the Koran honored their founders 
with legends of their authors. His opinion respecting what 
he called the later corruptions of these systems became grad- 
ually more intolerant, and was aggravated with respect to the 
Jews by motives of personal hatred. It became still more de- 
veloped, as he advanced beyond the idea of a national to that 
of a universal religion — an Jslam, without which there is no 
salvation.” 


Having seen that Dr. Draper is mistaken in regard to the 
reforming work of Mohammed and his religion on Christianity, 
we simply add that the only real place where Islamism and 
Christianity touched was where the believers in the former 
slaughtered the believers in the latter form of religion. We 
leave the reader to decide whether it can be called a reforma- 
tion of Christianity in any age to slay its votaries. 

The Jews were reformed by Mohammed himself in the same 
manner. In Gibbon’s History (Cap. L.) we find these in- 
stances of this kind of reformation. Near Medina dwelt a 
Jewish colony. ‘ He seized the occasion of a violent tumult, 
and summoned them to embrace his religion, or contend with 
him in battle.” They fought rather than renounce their reli- 
gion. ‘The unequal conflict terminated in fifteen days; and 
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it was with extreme reluctance that, Mahomet yielded to the 
importunities of his allies and spared ther lives.” But their 
riches were taken and their arms, and seven hundred wretched 
fugitives with their families fled to Syria. On an another oc- 
casion he attacked another colony of Jews and after twenty- 
five days they surrendered at discretion trusting to the inter-- 
cession of their old allies with Mohammed. But they were 
doomed to die, and the prophet beheld seven hundred men 
descend into their graves where they were slaughtered. Their 
flocks and their arms became the prey of the followers of the 
prophet. He attacked a third colony, was a third time victor. 
He sparrd the lives of the conquered on the condition that 
they should occupy their ancestral homes at his pleasure, and 
he share equally in the fruits of their labor. Omar completed 
the work of reformation by driving all the Jews out of Arabia 
into Syria. 

Dr. Draper lays much stress on the greater liberality of the 
Arabians toward secular learning as compared with the Chris- 
tians. He opens the chapter in which this fact is supposed to 
be shown with the narration of the famous incident of the de- 
struction of the Alexandrine library by the command of 
Omar; and the chapter also contains an incident of a cele- 
brated Mohammedan doctor of divinity denouncing the wick- 
edness of a caliph who wished to measure an arc of the 
meridian. From this chapter one would suppose that it was 
historically true that the Mohammedans quickly changed from 
that bloodthirsty character, which first made converts by the 
edge of the sword, into a calm and studious people bent solely 
on scientific research ; that the headlong valor which spread 
their conquests wide over Hast and West was tamed into peace- 
fulness and quiet; that they ceased to love war and sensual 
pleasure, and were filled with a great, desire for studious re- 
tirement and abstinence ; that the reigns of the caliphs were 
all peaceful, prosperous, and glorious. But history shows 
that the character of the Arabians and the Mohammedans has" 
never changed. The Arabians never changed except, like 
other rude Eastern warriors, they became enervated by unac- 
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customed luxuries. Until their power waned they never 


ceased using their first method of spreading the truths of 
Islam by the sword. This year’s butcheries by the Turks, and 
the events of a few years past, seem to show either that Mo- 


hammedanism excites this cruel and bloody fanaticism, or 
attracts such characters toits standard. Contention, rebellion, 


jealousy, civil and domestic wars ever continued to vex the 
governments of the Mohammedans. War was the chief con- 


cern always of the three caliphates of Bagdad, Cain, and Cor- 


dova; peace and learning the casual occupations of individual 


caliphs. History paints for us these scenes. First a blood- 
stained picture of the victorious Arabians waving the red 
scimetar over slaughtered nations; then a scene of intestine 


wars until the empire, or the conquered countries, were broken 


into the three caliphates ; then scenes of blood and luxurious 
weakness until their weakness was trampled into the earth by 
stronger warriors and the rule of the Arabians ended as it had 


begun —in blood. These scenes are brightened here and there 


by a few. examples of peacef:l splendor, of glorious reigns of 
literature under mild, wise, and tolerant caliphs. .The genius 
of Islam, historically considered, is cruel fanaticism; though 


some individuals have manifested other types. 


Finally on this subject, what permanent benefit has civiliza- 
tion received from Arabian science, culture, and philosophy, 
even though their triumphs were as brilliant as Dr., Draper 
imagines? After we gratefully acknowledge the gift of the 
Arabic system of notation, transmitted through them from 
India, and of a few names to the language, for what else are 
we to be grateful? What impulse did they give the manners, 
customs, laws, governments, thoughts, or habits of mind in 
Europe? We do not mean simply what good impulse; but 
any permanent impulses either good or bad. They have very 
slightly affected modern civilization. They were in Europe 
eight hundred years, and when they were driven out but little 


was lost. They over-ran a portion of Europe and occupied 
- it for centuries, as the waters have once covered the land ; they 
were driven off and, unlike those waters, left no seeds to grow 
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into the fruitful life of other years. Arabian influence lives in 
no great institution of the modern civilization of Europe. 

A second point for criticism is the contrasted attitudes of 
scientists and theologians towards truth. The author says that 
the purpose of all scientists is truth. That discovered, all agree ; 
leaving the impression that in this search for truth all is 
harmony among the philosophers. He also leaves us to infer 
that theologians do no such thing; their aim is to buttress 
their theological system and to accomplish this selfish end 
all things, if need be, even honor and truth, must bend. This 


may be true as regards the Roman Catholic Church, but even 
this is not true as regards those great geniuses who, in the 
Church, have handed down the torch of intellectual life 


through the centuries. This charge of bigotry and intolerance 


on the part of theologians toward scientific truth, is true only 
of the ignorant, is never true of the wisest. So far, however, 
as Dr. Draper’s idea of religion goes, to wit: as evidenced in 


the acts of the most ignorant and bigoted of the believers, his 
case is made. But as regards the true idea of religion, that 


it is a search by the soul for spiritual wisdom and a struggle 
for spiritual life, the case is not by him, nor can it by any one, 


be made out. 


To show that these opposing attitudes of scientists and of 
the votaries of religion are not historically true, let us note a 
few facts. The realms of science are not so serenely peaceful 


and full of heavenly quiet as our author would have us believe. 
A very slight reading of the history of philosophy will serve to 
show how little union there was between the ancient systems 
that were promulgated. One philosopher found the seeds of 
the universe in fire, another in water, another in the four ele- 
ments, auother builded it out of the harmony of numbers; and 
so on through a multitude of hypotheses. Plato and Aristotle 
divided the philosophic world between them, and great was 


the wordy warfare for centuries. Numerous to-day are the 
systems of phil: sophy with their many gradations, like the 


sects inside Christianity ; innumerable almost are the books 
written in defence and assault of each. Between the systems 
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of Fichte and Comte, of Leibnitz and Spencer, who can find 
the common ground of union? There is the same diversity in 
regard to metaphysics. Among the systems of Kant, and 
Reid, and Hamilton, and Mill, to say nothing of those of living 
metaphysicians and logicians, who can give us a clue that will 
lead us through all these mazes? If it be said, however, that 
all those but search for truth, and admit it when shown to 
them, what more do they than the theologians? The philoso- 
pher no less than the theologian thinks his system is the truth 
and battles for it as the final truth. Though it may also be 
said that all philosophers are agreed upon the grand outlines 
of this wondrous material universe, and are only uncertain as 
to the details, yet no-less can be said of religionists. They are 
all agreed as to the grand outlines of the moral world; they 
all believe in God as the source of moral life, in the human 
soul as the soil of moral growth, in the imperfect nature of 
man and the necessity of perfecting it, and in immortality. 
As to the details of this work they also differ. 

There has been disunion, bigotry, and intolerance among 
the scientists also. It is not inapt to mention the famous and 
fierce conflict between the adherents of Neptunian and those 
of the Plutonic theory of the origin of the rocks. Nor is it in- 
apt to call to mind an incident in the life of the author of one 
of the opposing theories. He was on his way to visit some 
new strata which he had not before examined. Being told by 
one of his companions that these roeks gave evidence in favor 
of the opposite theory, he turned on his heel and would not 
examine them. The theory of Agassiz concerning the glacial 
epoch and its traces, found over so much of the earth’s sur- 
face, was not finally adopted without encountering a storm of 
ridicule. Nor did the undulatory theory of light, explaining 
so fully and satisfactorily all the phenomena, immediately pre- 
vail over the opposing theory. The science of medicine deals 
solely with matter, and is one that is of the most interest, and 
always has been, to every individual on the globe. Yet after 
all these centuries of study, observation, and experiment, medi- 
cal science lacks very much of being an exact science. There 
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are very few points concerning how medicine operates, or even 
concerning the theory of disease, that can be regarded as 
settled. The disagreement of physicians has passed into a 
proverb, “‘ When doctors disagree,” ete. Dr. Draper seems 
to intimate that the clergy were opposed to the introduc- 
tion of anesthetics into medical practice. But does history 
bear him out in this assertion? Or, were theologians the chief 
opponents of the introduction of Dr. Jenner’s grand discovery 
of vaccination? History records the fact also that no old, es- 
tablished physician of that time would risk his reputation by 
accepting the truth of Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of 
the ,blood. In still another field of intellectual labor the 
odium philologicum has little, if any, less virulence than the 
odium theologicum. 

Why do we mention these things? In enmity? Do we 
propose to descend to the arena of schoolboys’ quarrels and 
say ‘* You’re another” to the scientist who attacks the theolo- 
gian? Such is not our pitiful purpose, but to show that human 
nature is the same the world over. Men hold to their opinions 
firmly, battle for them manfully, and give them up reluctantly, 
whether they are scientists or theologians. We say these 
things to inculcate the necessity of charitable judgment toward 
all who have in the past failed to attain to the toleration of 
this nineteenth century. 

Thirdly, Dr. Draper is much mistaken in his estimate of 
the results of the economic influence of science on the world. 
We will adduce but one statement as a sample. He says, p. 
323, “The intellectual enlightenment that surrounds this 
(scientific) activity has imparted unnumbered blessings to the 
race. . In Russia it has emancipated a vast serf population ; in 
America it has given freedom to four million negro slaves.” 
The true history, however, of the abolition of human slavery 
in the civilized world is as follows: 


“The influence of the life and labors of John Woolman (on 
the subject of human slavery) has by no means been confined 
to the religious society of which he wasa member. It may 
be traced wherever a step in the direction of emancipation has 
been taken in this country or in Europe. During the war of 
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the Revolution many of the noblemen and officers of the 
French army became, as their journals abundantly testify, 
deeply interested in the Society of Friends, and took back to 
France with them something of its growing anti-slavery senti- 
ment. Especially was this the case with Jean Pierre Brissot, 
the thinker and statesman of the Girondists, whose intimacy 
with Warner Mifflin, a friend and disciple of Woolman, so 
profoundly -affected his whole after life. He-became the leader 
of the ‘ Friends of the Blacks,’ and carried with him to the 
scaffold a profound hatred of slavery. To his efforts may be 
traced the proclamation of Emancipation in Hayti by the com- 
missioners of the French convention, and indirectly the subse- 
quent uprising of the blacks and their successful establishment 
of a free government. The same influence reached Thomas 
Clarkson and stimulated his early efforts for the abolition of 
the slave trade. . . It was in a degree, at least, the in- 
fluence of Stpehen Grellet and William Allen, men deeply im- 
bued with the spirit of Woolman, and upon whom it might 
almost be said his mantle had fallen, that drew the attention 
of Alexander I. of Russia to the importance of taking measures 
for the abolition of serfdom, an object the accomplishment of 
which the wars during his reign prevented, but, which, left as 
a legacy of duty, has been peaceably effected by his namesake, 
Alexander II. In the history of Emancipation in our own 
country evidences of the same original impulse of humanity 
are not wanting. . . . One of the earliest of the class 
known as modern abolitionists was Benjamin Lundy, a pupil 
in the school of Woolman, through whom William Lloyd Gar- 
rison became interested in the work to which his life has been 
so faithfully and nobly devoted. Looking back to the humwle 
workshop at Mount Holly from the standpoins of the Proclama- 
tion of President Lincoln, how has the seed sown in weakness 
been raised up in power!”’} 


John Woolman, the man from whose heart came this new 
impulse, was not a scientist, but a plain, humble, earnest 
Christian of the sect of the Friends, who was awakened to the 
evils of slavery by the heart logic of Christ’s truth, and in- 
spired to sel!-sacrificing labor by a manly ‘and an ardent love 
for him. 

It is as great a mistake to conclude that science alone has 


accomplished all the sanitary, industrial, and educational re- 
1 Whittier. Introduction to the Journal of John Woolman. pp. 31-2. 
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forms that are now flooding the world like light, as it is to 
conclude that religion alone has accomplished them.. Both 
have worked together like loving sisters for this end. Scientific 
thinking warmed by religious zeal has wrought out these 
beneficent results. The inspiration of religion has spurred 
men to labor for their kind; the truth of science poured its 
light on their path to show them how to do this’ work in the 
best way. Not Science in spite of Religion, nor vice versa ; 
but Science and Religion have lifted humanity upwards. 
Religion has given love, and therefore active life, to scientific 
truth, and made it of practical benefit to humanity ; science 
has given wisdom to religion’s fiery zeal, and made its work 
effective. 

It was the spirit of Christ that sent the celebrated Oberlin, 
and sustained him when there, into the Vosges mountains 
among the most ignorant, stolid, and brutish people of his 
native France. And it was training and the wisdom of science 
that enabled him to teach aright every temporal and spiritual 
good to his people. Entering his parish he found his people 
without good roads, houses, farms, or language, without any 
desire for any but brutish pleasures. In sixty years he left 
the whole district comfortable, thrifty, enterprising, and speak- 
ing the best French out of Paris. The truths of science alone 
might have shown him how to do this; religion alone gave him 
zeal to spend himself thus for others’ good; only both united 
made his work efficient. It was that love for others which is 
the motive power of our religion that inspired John Howard 
and Elizabeth Fry to make those exertions for prisoners and 
the insane which have immortalized their names; it is the 
scientific method that directs this impulse aright. It was this. 
same spirit of sympathy and helpfulness toward others, which 
dwelt so richly in the heart of Christ, that, filling the warm 
woman’s heart of Florence Nightingale, sent her forth from, 
luxury and home to labor among the deserted and despoiled 
soldiery of the Crimea. But she called on science and skill to 
direct this primal enthusiasm, and by the aid of truth and love 
achieved those triumphs with the fame of which the world 
yet rings. From her impulse, as a seed, sprang that grandest. 

NEW SERIES VOL XIV T 
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flower of Religion’s stock watered freely by truths of Science, 
the Sanitary Commission, that free gift of a nation’s love and 
wisdom to allay a nation’s pangs. 

Every lover of his race should do all that lies in his power 
to correct the mistake, that exists in both the theological and 
scientific world, that there is any such thing possible as a Con- 
flict between Religion and Science. Both came from the same 
Divine Power ; each rules its own realm. Apart they divide 
the race into jarring clans ; together they can unite all nations, 
creeds and philosophies in the endeavor after perfection. Hu- 
manity cannot grow perfect under the guidance of either 
alone ; a human soul fed on an exclusive diet of either one or 
the other will be weak, one-sided, dwarfed, and imperfect. 
When the new Hercules starts out on his life journey, he will 
be approached on the one side by Science clothed in a severe 
garb, with a look of abstraction in her countenance, and intel- 
lectual triumph flashing from her eye; on the other side by 
Religion clothed in simple beauty, with a look of love on her 
face, -and her eyes uplifted to Heaven. Both beseech him. 
Let him turn neither aside, lest he grow wise, but with little 
tenderness in his heart; lest he grow zealous for good work, 
but without practical wisdom. Let him choose both sisters as 
his helpers and his guides and he will be a Hercules indeed, 
strong and tender, wise and loving, zealous and practical. 

It is time that our scientists and our theologians had ceased 
to fear one another. For the stars that light the heavens for 
them are not two single stars in opposite quarters of the sky, 
so that the worshippers must turn back to back that each may 
gaze on his own star. But Science and Religion are like those 
loving couples of the skies, tle double stars. Each revolves 
around the other in loving unity; both unite their beams of 
light to shine on a darkened world; both are needed to estab- 
lish and preserve the harmony. Separate them and mutual 
ruin would ensue. Keep them united and their beauty, 
harmony, and glory are preserved. Such a double star is 
Science and Religion. If it were possible to organize conflict 
between them it would result in ruin to both. When all rec- 
ognize this truth then their united beams will fill the earth 
with a new beauty. 
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GENERAL REVIEW. 


Revolutions and Leaders. 


NorTHING is more encouraging to the Christian, the Philanthropist 
and the Patriot, than the steady gain of Truth over Error, of Knowl- 
edge over Ignorance, of the law of Love over the law of Brute Force, 
of Freedom over Slavery and Tyranny. Everywhere the mighty 
force which underlies this revolution reveals itself. In science, in 
morals, in social life, in politics, in the arts of civilization, in theology, 
there is a constant growth from the less perfect to the more perfect; 
and the real is every day in vigorous contest with the unreal, the 
false, and is pushing it aside. And so with much struggle and battle 
the world gets forward toward the era of universal light and knowl- 
edge. 

In all the great conflicts of Truth with Error by which this work is 
wrought out, there are some large minds, some free souls who always 
take the lead, discover and open the way. They first pass through 
the terrible experience themselves ; they have desperate fights all alone 
with the doubts, and questions, and fears whose name is Legion. In 
the solitude of their own souls, with none to sympathize with or help 
them, they maintain the struggle, and feel the earth sliding from under- 
neath their feet, and carrying away with it what has been to them all 
their life sacred as the truth of God, and the world’s hope. The creed 
of their fathers, the creed consecrated by the faith and love of saints, 
and perhaps by the blood of martyrs, the creed whose formulas are 
doubly dear to them by the memories of childhood, when they fell 
from a mother’s lips in reverent tones, doubly dear as the source of 
that piety which made a venerable father’s life and death so beautiful 
in the sight of all— ah, how great the conflict of the truly religious 
man, when doubts begin to crowd in, and reason and increasing knowl- 
edge shake the foundation of his faith in the doctrines that have grown 
into his soul from the cradle. 

Terrible, therefore, sometimes, is the conflict of a genuine noble 
nature, by which it makes its way out from the errors of a creed, or of 
a church, consecrated by glorious and tender memories, into the freedom 
of eternal truth. Bnt when once the battle is fought, and the triumph 
won, then they are fitted for leaders and generals. The very trial and 
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discipline through which they have passed; the rounded muscle, the 
strength, the courage and skill acquired in the desperate conflict — 
these are exactly the qualities which prepare them for the work of 
reformation, and designate them as leaders and commanders to the 
people. 

Luther tried hard to remain in the Catholic Church. It was the 
sacred place of his affections, it was to him the Church of Christ, the 
church of saints and martyrs, and of the holy fathers. Nothing was 
. further from his thoughts than the idea of leaving it, of going out 
from its sheltering bosom, and becoming a heretic. He would have 
shuddered at the idea, when he first began to protest against its cor- 
ruptions ; but step by step, he was forced up to the point at which 
separation became a duty and a necessity. And even then it cost him 
a mighty effort to sever the many delicate threads that held him to 
the mother church, and stand forth alone, no longer her son, but her 
unyielding foe. He mournfully says, 


“ How I suffered the first and second year. Ah, little do those con- 
fident spirits, who since then have attacked the pope so proudly and 
presumptuously, know of the dejection of spirits, or rather the despair 
which I went through. Unable to find any light to guide me in the 
dead or mute teachers, the theologians and jurists, I longed to consult 
the living councils of the Churches of God, to the end that if any 
godly persons could he found, illumined by the Holy Ghost, they 
would take compassion on me, and be pleased to give me good and 
safe counsel for my own welfare, and that of all Christendom.” Again 
he says, “ Had I at that time braved the pope as I now do, I should 
have looked for the earth instantly to open and swallow me up alive, 
like Korah and his company. . . At the name of the Church I 
shuddered, and offered to give way. In 1518, I told the cardinal, at 
Augsburg, that I would thenceforth be mute; only praying him, in 
all humility, to impose the same silence on my adversaries, and hush 
their clamors. Far from this, he threatened to condemn every thing 
I had taught, if I would not retract. So Iwas driven to attempt 
what I considered to be the greatest of evils” —7. e. separation from 
the Church. “ But it is not my object to tell my history here; but 
only to contess my folly, ignorance and weakness, and to awe, by re- 
citing my own sufferings, those presumptuous bawlers and scribblers, 
who have not borne the cross, nor known the temptations of Satan.” 


So strong was the hold of the Church on the mind of Luther, and 
so great the struggle which it cost to break away from it. But when 


once the conflict of faith and feeling, of reason and affection, was over, 
_and the separation complete, then, standing up in the strength of his 
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solitary experience, earnest, reverent, loving, he was the man to lead 
in the battles of the coming Reformation. With his great soul on fire 
with truth, with his courageous and gentle heart throbbing with human 
love, and moved by the loftiest impulses, he was the chosen instrument 
of heaven for opening the way of deliverance to those in bondage to 
the Church and its errors. : 

The Lutheran Reformation was a great forward movement — not 
so much in theology, as in religion, in religious life, in social manners, 
in education and politics and individual freedom. Not every thing 
was accomplished by this one step, but much that was valuable and 
initiatory of more and better. Perhaps less was done directly in 
theology, than in anything else, but a great deal indirectly. The 
Church was no longer supreme, but the Bible: and the right of inter- 
pretation was as much the right of the humblest believer as of the 
Pope himself, or the Catholic councils. This was a great gain, and 
with printed Bibles in the hands of the people, the way was opened 
for a fair conflict between Truth and Error. 

From that day to this the world has been growing, and theology 
improving, casting off one after another of its more revolting excres- 
cences, and approaching nearer to the rational simplicity of the early 
days, of the faith of the apostles. The growth has been gradual, but 
there have been times also when, as in the Reformation, there has 
been a sudden and great change setting forward large masses of people 
toward the truth. And mostly these changes have come in the same 
way, through some Luther, some leader, who after long and silent and 
solitary inward struggle, has achieved his own freedom from some 
false doctrine, and then, pressing forward, roused thousands of others 
to the same conflict and victory. . 

John Wesley, and the rise and progress of Methodism, are a case 
in point. Coming out from the Established Church, slowly, painfully, 
with much reluctance, under much persecution, he finally took up his 
position, set his face against the Calvinism of the old creed, separated 
from his loving and beloved friend Whitetield on this account, and 
began with apostolic earnestness and simplicity to call the people to 
repentance. He insisted that God had foreordained no soul to ever- 
lasting death, but that salvation was possible for all, and offered to all. 
He proclaimed the infinite and impartial love of God, the Father of 
men, of Christ Jesus the Lord and Saviour of men. 

This was like the voice of one crying in the wilderness, — it was 
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like the voice of the prophet in the valley of Dry Bones, and there 
was a great shaking among the dead of the old State Church, and an 
awakening to new life far and wide. And everywhere the people re- 


joiced, and love grew up from knowledge and faith, and new devotion 
and zeal from love. 

Out of this conflict Truth came bearing all the laurels, and with the 
spoils of victory. Old creeds and false doctrines received their death 


wounds, and a better faith took the place of them in the minds of 


many hundreds of thousands, whose numbers have multiplied from 
that time to the present. 


Of course the work was not complete. Many theological absurdi- 


ties remained, but every dead falsehood which you can get buried is so 
much moral foulness and plague removed from the earth; and every 
live truth you can get into the world’s heart is so much spiritual force 
helping on the work of regeneration, one step forward toward the 
time when every knee shall bow, and every tongue shall confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father. 

But the individualism, the freedom of opinion and faith in religious 
matters, which the Reformation had inaugurated as the right of all; 
and the broader and more generous views of the paternal character of 
God, the tenderness of his love, and the large possibilities of his sal- 
vation, acknowledged by Methodism, only created the demand for 
more. There were doctrines still held as sacred by the many, which 
hung like a galling yoke on the necks of a few thinking and original 
minds. The Trinity, Original Sin, Total Depravity, Vicarious Atone- 
ment, Endless Punishment — these were too revolting to reason and 
humanity, too dishonorable to the justice and the love of God, to be 
believed by such men as Priestley and Channing, Murray and Ballou. 
So after long thought and inquiry, after many inward conflicts, they 
came out from Calvinism and Methodism, and the great controversy 
of Universalism and Unitarianism against Church Orthodoxy began, 
and is still going on — and not doubtful are we of the issue. So many 
of the old heathenish dogmas are already dead and buried, and so 
many are dead, and waiting to be buried, that we may safely predict 
that, however long the conflict may be, the result is certain, the victory 
will remain with Truth. 

What has been alluded to thus far, rather than formally stated, re- 
veals and illustrates the pleasing fact, noted in the beginning, that 
Error is steadily losing, and Truth is steadily gaining. No matter 
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how fierce the contest, no matter how wide and furious the storm of 
opposition and persecution, there are always some brave spirits able to 
withstand it. The hour and the man meet. When in the Providence 


of God the time is come for a Reformation, there is a Luther some- 


where; and however reluctant, however great the travail of his soul, 
and much as he may sometimes wish to turn back toward Egypt, he 
must go forward, nevertheless ; forward through the grim desert, and 


show the way of deliverance from bondage. 
This is the lesson of history, religious and politicak God never is 


absent from the world, never surrenders it to the absolute rule of 
falsehood or evil. He holds the sceptre as the supreme Sovereign 


and Lord of all the earth. He is on the side of Truth and Good, of 


Righteousness and Justice, of Freedom and Civilization, and however 
slowly he may work, when he shows himself to us, it is always in a 
way to vindicate the wisdom, and justice, and mercy of the method. 
The scale of his operations may be vast, too vast, too complicated for 
us to comprehend ; but the results are always beneficent, and promo- 
tive of the interests of Truth and Humanity. 


“ The Abomination that Maketh Desolate.” 


WE have often thought that it is ignorance of the really hideous 
features of the doctrine of endless punishment, ignorance of the shock- 
ing results which it involves, and of the character and action which it 
attributes to the Deity, that keeps it in existence, and gets for it the 
toleration of those professing belief in it. 

It would be a work of great good to place the subject before the 
minds of all who hold this faith, and to do it in some way to compel 
their attention to the more revolting features and consequences of the 
doctrine. It would certainly startle them to find what a frightful 
thing it is to which they are giving the name of Gospel, and Chris- 
tianity. Many, we are confident, would shrink away from it, when 
fairly seen, fully satisfied that it could not be a just exhibition of the 
spirit and ultimate results of the government of the Infinitely Wise 
and Good. 

We propose in the present article to call attention to a single ele- 
ment in the question, sufficiently horrible and startling to arouse the 
thought of the most careless believer of the popular creeds, viz.: the 
relative numbers of the saved and the damned, admitting these creeds 
to be true. And first, to justify our treatment of the subject to those 
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who may be disposed to criticise it, we give the following paragraphs. 
The first is from the “ New England Puritan,” a journal of high stand- 
ing among the Orthodox in its day ; the second is from a paper called 
the “New York Baptist Register”; and the third from “The Ex- 
aminer,” a Baptist paper published in New York: 


1. “ Fifty Thousand a Day. — So fast the heathen die. They have sinned and not 
repented, and are unprepared for heaven. If it is true that ‘the unbelieving shall have 
their part in the lake that burneth with fire and brimstone,’ then the heathen must 
have their part there, for they are unbelievers. They ‘havenot heard of Christ,’ and 
‘how can har believe in him of whom they have never heard ?’ 

“Do we think of them enough? Fifty thousand every day go down to the fire that 
‘is not quenched;’ and should we not think of it as often as once every day? 600,- 
000,000 more are going the same road; and about 50,000 will come to its dread end 


each day of the next thirty years, if the gospel does not save them from it.”’ 

2. “ The Final Destiny of the Wicked. — Now, from the fact that the deluge was 
caused by the universal wickedness of the race, we are forced to the conclusion that a 
very large proportion of the antediluvians were wicked. And considering the almost 
universal prevalence of idolatry between the deluge and the advent of Christ, and the 
very limited influence which Christianity has had since, that probably thirty-nine 
fortieths, or nine hundred and seventy-five of the ten hundred millions now living, must 
be numbered in the same class, we are forced to the conclusion, that a very large pro- 
portion of the four hundred thousand quatrillions who have passed into the eternal 
world, have entered that world in the character of the wicked; and from present ap- 
pearances countless multitudes yet unborn will be involved in the same doom, what- 
ever it be!”’ ; 

8. “ Have our readers ever considered how large a portion of the inhabitants of our 
globe are without God and without hope in the world? The population ot the globe is 
estimated in round numbers at one thousand millions. Of these, three hundred and 
thirty millions are the followers of Bnddh, adherents of a system of utter Atheism, 
which acknowledges no God, no Redeemer, no resurrection from the dead; one hun- 
dred millions are the worshippers of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, the most subtle and 
sophistical of all the religions of the heathen, and at the same time the most utterly 
obscene and licentious; one hundred and fifty millions are Mohammedans; one hun- 
dred millions are African Idolaters, worshipping sticks, stones, or animals, as fetiches, 
and given up to the most debasing idolatry; ten millions are idolatrous inhabitants of 
the Islands of the Pacific and Indian Oceans; sixty millions are connected with the 
Greek Church, and though versed in its corrupt creeds and image worship, know not 
the true God; one hundred and fifty millions are Roman Catholics, and though indi- 
viduals among them may even through its mummeries have found Christ, yet the 
great masses are ignorant of Him. Finally, one hundred millions are nominally Prot- 
estants, but how small a portion even of these are really Christians.’’ 


Now these statements, shocking as they are, are the logical conse- 
quences of the Orthodox creeds; they follow inevitably from the ad- 
mitted doctrinal premises. Whoever denies, modifies or softens the 
horror, just to that extent abandons the creed, and the ancient land- 
marks of the churches. From this point of view we invite the atten- 
tion of our evangelical brethren to the following results : 

Taking the whole population of the earth at one thousand millions 
— which we adopt for the ease of calculation, though good authorities 
make it more than twelve hundred millions —the above statements 
being accepted as true —and they are true, if the popular creeds are 
true — it is impossible that more than two in every hundred can be 
saved, while the ninety and eight inevitably perish! This per cent. 
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gives us, as the result ot God’s work in the last generation 20,000,000 
gathered into the mansions of bliss, and 980,000,000 swept down into. 
the bottomless abyss of hell ! 

Is this an honorable view of the divine government, a consumma- 
tion worthy of all praise as the result of thirty years labor of almighty 
Power and infinite wisdom combined? Look at this a little more 
particularly. Some thirty millions of human beings go out of life 
every year, of whom it is hoped some 600,000 may attain to happi- 
ness and heaven, while it is certain that the remaining 29,400,000 
will be driven into the fires of the pit to be tortured of fiends and 
devils so long as God lives! 

It is suggestive and instructive to enter into details on this point. 
If the theology, whose appalling logic appears above, is really the 
trutb on this momentous subject, then the awful facts which start up 
from it, are enough to make the Deity, and his creation, his govern- 
ment and its issues, hideous in the sight of every good man; and 
heaven itself, and all the angels, ought to go into mourning, that ever 
the earth was formed, or man created. 

While we slept last night 40,000 of our fellows passed out of the 
world. Of these 39,200 went straight down to perdition without 
mercy and without end; while only 800 were permitted to enter the 
abodes of the blessed. And the same tragedy has been enacted to- 
day, while we are writing, and will be to-night again, and daily and- 
nightly as long as the world stands. Every twenty-four hours God 
keeps on, never ceasing from his terrible work, creating and saving 
1,600 souls, creating and damning 78,400 !? 

Reader, if you are a believer in this horrible dogma, put your hand 
upon your heart, and count its pulses —one, two, three, four, up to 
sixty ; and try to realize that, while you are counting, just so many 
undying spirits have gone down to perdition. Every time your heart 
beats a wail of woe rises up from a newly lost soul sinking beneath 
the fire-billows of hell! 

There is no exaggeration, no rhetoric, in this. It is the simple» 
terrible truth, if your creed be truth. This is the best thing God can 
do, or the best thing he chooses to do, with his children. This is the 
result of his experiment in creating and governing this earth and its 
myriad millions of human beings. And you believe this, and sleep 

1¥For the method of treating this subject we are indebted, to some extent, to a ser- 


mon by the late Rev. E. W. Reynolds, if memory serves us, printed many years ago: 
so long ag», indeed, that we cannot tell now how much we owe to its suggestions. 
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over it; eat and drink over it, with unfailing appetite; go to parties, 
and merry-makings, sing and dance, laugh and talk, as though you had 
no concern in it! 

Look around you in one of these pleasure assemblies — perhaps two 
hundred persons are present. Out of this number, as sure as the 
multiplication table can be trusted, 196 will be damned, and possibly 
four may escape to heaven. Who are the favored four? Each thinks 
he is one, of course; but 196 are fatally deceived, and will in a few 
years, or days perhaps, awake from their false dream of security amid 
the terrors and tortures of the damned ! 

Now is it possible that any man can realize these awful statements 
to be living truths, and still keep his reason? Can it be, if those pro- 
fessing faith in these doctrines, have any tolerable perception or com- 
prehension of what it is they suppose themselves to believe, that they 
could go about their daily occupations, follow their pleasures, eat and 
drink, and visit, and trade, as indifferently as theydo now? It would 
be shocking to believe they could live as they are living now, if they 
had any rational grasp of the horrors of this creed. 

Who could laugh or jest, who could sit at his table, or rest in his 
bed, or do anything but go insane, if he believed that every time his 
watch ticked some soul was damned! that every day while he is eat- 
ing his dinner, 1500 human beings like himself were dropping into 
perdition! that while he walks in the street, every time his foot 
touches the side-walk, one inhabitant of this earth, at least, becomes 
an inhabitant of hell! 

Why, if this thing were realized in all its horrors, and fully believed, 
the whole earth would become a madhouse. The brain of man could 
not hold up under the terrific pressure of such a belief, and every 
human heart would be blasted, and shrivelled up under the fiery heat 
of it. 

And, then, it not only concerns us for the sake of others who may 
be lost, but it comes straight home to our own hearts. We are to be 
damned — the great mass of us, parents, brothers, sisters, wife and 
children, all are to be damned. Out of every twenty families nine- 
teen will go down to hell, every member of them; and of the twenti- 
eth, all but two! How small your chance, Reader—only one in 
fifty —and if you are the one—your husband, or wife, father and 
mother, children and kindred, all go down to destruction ! 

If this tremendous result could glare in upon the soul of every man 
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in all its lurid terrors, the hurried, sultry, selfish life of our land, would 
be struck as with paralysis. No man could do business treading on a 
crust so thin as this — suspended by it over the flaming abyss of woe. 
The thousand voices of our great cities would be hushed into silence 
as of the grave ; commerce would cease, our ships would rot at their 
wharves; the cars would fall to pieces standing on the rusty tracks ; 
shops and warehouses would be closed, and the wail of woe and 
despair would go up from all our streets, from every hall and hamlet. 

Can any man of sound mind, with a regenerate, or unregenerate, 
heart, persuade himself that a doctrine involving results so shocking 
can be of God? that this is really what the gentle, loving and com- 
passionate Saviour taught; the consolation to which he invites us, 
when he says, “ Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden» 
and I will give you rest”? Is it this the apostle refers to when he 
says, “ We that have believed do enter into rest,” and “ believing re- 
joice with joy unspeakable and full of glory”? And did the Revela- 
tor have this dreadful consummation in vision when he exclaimed, 
“ And all that are in heaven, and on earth, and under the earth, and 
such as are in the sea, and all that are in them, heard I saying Bless- 
ing, and honor, and glory, and power be unto Him that sitteth on the 
throne, and unto the Lamb forever!” 


Ravana, the Hindu Devil. 


Ravana so strikingly resembles Milton’s Satan in character and 
conduct, that one cannot read the story of his doings without amaze- 
ment that two minds, so many thousands of years apart in time, and 
so widely separated in intellectual culture and social conditions, should 
have come so nearly together in the conception and management of a 
purely poetical being, a creature of the imagination. 

The first appearance of this Hindu Devil is in the great epic poem, 
the Ramayana, consisting of seven books. The subject of the poem 
is the victory which Rama, a divine hero, an incarnation of Vishnu, 
obtained over Ravana, prince of the Rakshasas or evil spirits, and 
king of the Infernal Regions. 

For an indefinite period order and perfect harmony had reigned in 
the heavenly realms, the abodes of pure and happy spirits. But at 
last Ravana grew weary of the monotony, and moreover became 
envious of the splendor and power, and impatient of the rule, of 
Brahma the Creator. The result of the matter was that, having 
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seduced a great number of the inferior spirits from their allegiance to 
the deity, he commenced a war against him, determined to overthrow 
his reign if possible, and push the conflict to the extermination of the 
good spirits who were his faithful adherents. 

In vain did Brahma endeavor to bring about a reconciliation, and 
to win back the rebels to duty and happiness. Ravana was resolved 
to conquer or perish; and to such height did he carry his power, and 
with such success did he wage the war, that the heavenly hosts, and 
the gods themselves, became alarmed, and began to look about them 
for help against this mighty and dangerous adversary. 

The poet represents that the Rakshasas had in some way taken ad- 
vantage of the benevolent deities, probably before this war broke out, 
by getting from them the inestimable gift of invulnerability. Of 
course this was an immense gain to begin with, as all the weapons 
used against them failed to destroy, or even seriously to harm them. 
The good deities or spirits could not therefore prevail over the rebel 
angels, and were obliged to apply for aid to Vishnu. 

Such was the nature of the case that none but a mortal could pre- 
vail againt the Devil and his hosts; but not an ordinary mortal — he 
must be union of the immortal and mortal, of God and man. Ac- 
cordingly ‘the great deity VisHNu consents to become a man, or to 
come upon the stage of action in a human form. This, however, is 
done in such way that the god divides himself into four parts, and is 
incarnated in the mortal shape of four brothers, of whom the chief and 
leader'is Rama. Notwithstanding this incarnation, however, which 
coutinues eleven thousand years, Vishnu still retains his divinity in 
heaven. 

The poet then proceeds, with every variety of incident and adven- 
ture, to detail the progress of Rama up to the time of the great and 
final battle between him and the prince of the hells, and the host ot 
evil spirits who have joined his ranks. The hostile armies meet in 
this last terrible conflict, with a shock as if the worlds had rushed to- 
gether in universal wreck. Though the battle is in the air in good 
part, yet the earth trembles like a frightened child for seven entire 
days. Rama and Ravana, mounted on their war chariots, thunder 

1 The extent and variety of the poem may be judged from the fact that the first two 
books, of which there are seven in all, in the “ Original Sanscrit, with a prose transla- 
tion and explanatory notes,’’ occupy three quarto volumes of some seventeen hundred 


pages! The Mahabharata, of which mention is made in the following paragraph, fills 
four quarto volumes, and contains 200,000 lines. 
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against each other in furious rage, and their fearful encounter makes 
the heavens and the earth shake as if they would fall in pieces.? 

But at last the power of the god who is in Rama prevails, Ravana 
is overcome and slain, and his rebel spirits are scattered in defeat and 
flight. And after all is over, and every thing is restored to order and 
harmony, Rama himself leaves the earth, giving the reins of govern- 
ment into the hands of one of his brothers, and returns with all his 
people to the heavenly abodes, and once more resumes his divinity. 

This leading idea of the Ramayana is the staple of several other 
epic poems, and is presented in a multitude of different forms. The 
principal heroes appear under various names, and engage in manifold 
conflicts, which end always in nearly the same way, viz.: the over- 
throw of the evil and the triumph of the good. 

The Marcandaya Purana has for its subject the victory of the 
goddess Durga, who is the consort of Siva, over the giant demon 
Moisasur or Mahishasura, who is also the monarch of the infernal 
regions, and the dangerous adversary of the gods. After a long and 
fierce conflict he is defeated, and driven back into hell humbled and dis- 
graced, but burning with rage and the desire of revenge. 

The Mahabharata, the great rival epic of the Ramayana, is a de- 
scription of the wars of the Koros and Pandos, the latter assisted by 
Vishnu in a new incarnation or avatar under the name of Krishna. 
It is in substance a repetition of the same idea or conception elaborated 
in the Ramayana; and the conflict is carried forward to the same re- 
sults, through the assistance of the god. 

The dominion of the bad spirits or demons had become so oppressive 
and destructive, that Earth could no longer endure their abominations 
and outrages. In her distress she determined to seek the aid of the 


2Compare with this the account given in the Christian mythology by its greatest 
poet: i 

) ‘* Nor stood at gaze 

The adverse legions, nor less hideous joined 

The horrid shock. Now storming fury rose, 

And clamor such as heard in Heaven till now 

Was never; arms on armor, clashing brayed 

Horrible discord, and the madding wheels 

Of brazen chariots raged. Dire was the noise 

Of conflict; over head the dismal hiss 

Of fiery darts in flaming vollies flew, 

And flying vaulted either host with fire. 

So under fiery cope together rushed 

Both battles main; with ruinous assault 

And inextinguishable rage. All heaven 

Resounded, and, had earth been then, all earth 

Had to her centre shook.’’ — Paradise Lost. B. vi. 
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superior gods, and assuming the form of a cow, she presented herself 
before Indra the Lord of the firmament or visible heavens, and set 
forth the story of her wrongs. He sends her to Siva the Destroyer, 
who directs her to apply to Vishnu, who resolves to go to her assist- 
ance in the form of Krishna, as named above. 

In order to prevent this, the whole empire of Daints. or evil demons, 
was put in motion, and every effort made to defeat the plan of relief, 
and still hold earth in bondage to the wicked spirits; but all in vain. 
Krishna is born, grows up, doing many miraculous wonders even in 
his infancy and youth; and finally destroys the power of the bad 
genii and the enemies of the Panjos, and then ascends up into heaven 
again.® 

As might be expected the treatment of this great theme varies with 
the poet and the conditions and design of the poem. Perfect consist- 
ency and agreement are not to be expected. Names are changed, the 
time and place of action differ, and the same actions are attributed to 
different actors; but always the leading thought is the same. The 
original conception of a superior angel or spirit jealous and envious of 
the power and glory of the deity, and finally refusing to honor and 
obey him; his expulsion from heaven into the abyss of darkness ; his 
conflict with the good god or his agents ; and his final defeat and de- 
struction, or his punishment in hell; these elements of the poem re- 
main substantially the same, however various the combination and 
treatment. 

In the other matters, not important, there is little agreement. Some- 
times the rebellious spirit and his followers are cast out of heaven 


before the battle begins ; at others after the battle and defeat. Some- 
times it is Siva the Destroyer who overthrows them, and hurls them 


into Onderab, the dark abyss; and sometimes it is Vishnu the Pre- 


server. This account slays the prince of the devils, or Ravana, and 
makes an end of him; and that sends him down to Patala or hell as 
its governor, or perhaps as a prisoner. And the evil spirit himself is 

8 One of his exploits while on earth was summoning an island from the middle of the 
ocean, and ordering the architect of heaven, to build a wonderful city where his 
favorites might be secure from their enemies. This city had “walls and pavements 


glittering with gold and silver and precious stones; its ramparts were formed of solid 
gold, and the houses of pure crystal. Vessels of gold adorned the portals of every 
mansion. The gardens were shaded with trees of Paradise, and refreshed with waters 
of immortality. A multitude of temples raised their towering summits, and the smoke 
of incense from the altars perfumed the air.’’ Compare with the description of the 


New Jerusalem, Rev. xx. 10-xxii. 5. 
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sometimes an inferior god in rebellion, and sometimes a fierce demon 
giant ; and sometimes he seems to be king of the infernal regions in 
his own right. His name is Ravana now, and then it is Moisasur, and 
then Bali, and then something else. 

The Hindoo satan often appears in these poetic fictions in the person 
of a giant, or demon of huge stature, a kiud of mixed devil and giant. 
And four at least of the nine Avatars, or incarnations of the god 
Vishnu, are for the express purpose of overcoming him in this shape, 
and delivering the world from his power. 

The first time Vishnu takes bodily form, or the first Avatar, he comes 
in the shape of a fish, the occasion of which was as follows: Brahma 
one day fell asleep, and while in this state the giant Hayagriva stole 
the four Vedas, swallowed them, and concealed himself in the sea. 
Vishnu assumed the form of a huge fish, searched the depths of the 
ocean, discovered his hiding place, recovered the sacred books, “and 
thus annihilated the empire of the evil one. For this incarnation had 
for its object and consequence the salvation of the world from the 
power of evil!” 

The third Avatar had a like object. The giant Hiranyakshana had 
rolled up the earth, and carried it down into the Patalas or hells. 
Vishnu took on the form of a boar, and delivered the earth from his 
possession and power. And in the fifth Avatar he comes in the body 
of a dwarf to overthrow the monster giant Bali, who had done the 
gods great harm. He meets the huge demon of the earth, and humbly 
asks him for as much land as he, the little dwarf, could cover in three 
steps. Of course it is granted, with a contemptuous laugh. The god 


immediately resumes his divine form, and with one step compasses the 
whole earth, and with the second the whole space from the earth to 


the sky. Then he pauses, looks back, and asks derisively, “ Where 
next?” The devil-giant submits, and adores Vishnu, who sends him 
down to the infernal regions, and makes him governor of hell.4 


Thus the story runs through all its phases and varieties, and it is 
curious to note the fact, that in all these avatars or incarnations, in all 


these conflicts between the divine and the fiendish, between the god 


4 This last Avatar is pleasantly versified in Alger’s “ Poetry of the East,” p. 140. 
The careful reader will discover in these giant stories, what he will be very likely to 
regard as the germ of the various fictions in the Greek mythology of the battles between 


the gods and giants. And he will not fail to compare the account of the dwarf Vishnu 


outwitting the monster demon, with the thousand legends of the Middle Ages in which 
the devil is always outgeneralled by some saint, and with all his cunning is in the end 
worsted, and sent back howling to hell. 
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and the devil; there is always in view one object, more or less promi- 
nent, the deliverance of the world from the dominion of evil, and the 


restoration of mankind to liberty and happiness! When we consider 


how far back toward the morning of the world this mythology extends, 


we can scarcely doubt that we have here the fossilized remains of the 
grand promise and prophecy of the Garden of Eden — “and the Lord 


said unto the serpent, I will put enmity between thee and the woman, 
between thy seed and her seed; and it shall bruise thy head, and thou 


shalt bruise his heel.” Gen. iii. It is a singular coincidence, at least, 
that in one of the sculptures illustrating the triumphs of Vishnu, he is 
represented with his foot upon the serpent’s head. crushing it into the 


earth ! 5 


Archeological Discoveries. 


WE have often called the attention of our readers to the light thrown 
upon the difficulties of Biblical interpretation by antiquarian discov- 
eries in the East, and especially by the revelations from the cuneiform 
inscriptions as translated by such linguistic scholars as Rawlinson, 
Hincks, George Smith and others. This interesting work is still 
going on, though it has met with an irreparable loss by the death of 
the last named, who was among the most succeesful of explorers, and 
the most able of modern Oriental scholars. His last remarkable dis- 
covery is likely to prove one of the most important and fruitful which 
has yet been made. The Independent, under the heading of “ Biblical 
Research,” says, “ While waiting at Aleppo, last March, on account 
of the plague, he explored the banks of the Euphrates northward from 
Bales (the Assyrian Balikh), and at Yarabolus, a village on the 
western side of the river between Tiber and Dasharar, discovered the 
ruins of the ancient capital of the Hittites, Carchemish. The ruins of 
the city are on an extensive scale and the discovery of them bids fair 
to rival in importance that of Nineveh itself. The architectural re- 
mains, as might have been expected, show a combination of Egyptian 
and Assyrian art; and the inscriptions in the Hamathite character 
which Mr. Smith found upon the spot prove that this mode of writing 
originally came from the Hittites. After exploring Yarabolus, Mr. 
Smith visited the remains of Thapsacus, at Devi, and other places on 
the Euphrates, and then made his way to Bagdad, where he purchased 
and examined between two and three thousand clay tablets found by 

5 See the sculpture copied in Maurice’s Indian Antiquities. 
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the Arabs in an old Babylonian library near Hillah.” Alas! that he 
should die on the threshold of such a discovery. Who can take up 
the work that has fallen from his hands, and carry it on to completion ? 


Who, like him, will be able as with “a spirit of divination” to detect 
the key that holds the treasures of the Hamathite hieroglyphics, which 


now, with this new discovery, assume so much importance ? 
Rev. Selah Merrill, of the American party of Exploration in Pales- 


tine, has given a new reading respecting the location of Sodom and 


Gomorrah, which, he thinks, proves that they were at the northern end 
of the Dead Sea. His reasons are, 


1. “The tradition that these cities were submerged and their sites 
obliterated is not warranted by the Bible. 2. It is now established 
by geologists that the surface of the Dead Sea was never less but for- 
merly was much greater, in extent, than it is at present. Only a very 
small portion of the region at the southern end of the sea is habitable, 
while the greater part of the plain at the northern end is very fertile, 
and has been occupied by cities from the time of Moses at least. 3. 
The catastrophe took place about five centuries before the time of 
Moses and Joshua, and in their time we find on this plain a Beth 
Jeshemoth, or house of desolation, which name it seems probable pre- 
served the impression produced upon the popular mind by the great 
event. The site of this place still exists, and its present Arabic name, 
‘Suweimeh,’ corresponds exactly in its signification to the Hebrew 
tradition. If this name is regarded as significant of the character of 
the place, then it is far from being appropriate ; hence there is all the 
more reason for supposing that the meaning of this word has reference 
to an ancient catastrophe which brought destruction and, in a certain 
sense, desolation upon that region. 4. If this is the site of Sodom 
some place must be found very near it, also in the plain but nearer 
the mountains, to which .Lot could flee between dawn and sunrise. 
Such a place appears in Tel Ektanu. Mr. Merrill adds: ‘It should 
be remembered that, because certain wicked cities were once destroyed 
by fire, it does not follow that their sites or the region about them 
became uninhabitable, any more than such a result followed in the 
case of the Chicago or Boston fires. The sites remained and were 
afterwards built upon, and have ever since been occupied by cities. or 
ruins.’ ” 


At a late meeting of English Society of Biblical Archeology it was 
announced that an interesting discovery had been made of a singular 
bas-relief of great antiquity, in the eastern part of Asia Minor, near 
the town of Ibreez, by the chaplain of the English consulate at Aldx- 
andria, Egypt. The description follows, in which it will be seen: that 
the Hamathite hieroglyphics, which thus far have defied the efforts.of 

NEW SERIES. VOL XIV 8 
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scholars, are destined to play an important part in the future labors of 
Orientalists. When they are compelled to disclose their secrets, large 
additions will doubtless be made to our knowledge of ancient history, 
especially that portion of it which links in with the Bible narratives: 


“The bas-relief, which is in a grotto by a stream, represents a god 
about eighteen feet in height, before whom is a worshipper with up- 
lifted hands. The latter figure is about half the height of the former. 
In the hands of the god are bunches of grapes and ears of wheat; upon 
his head is a helmet with four horns. The cap of the worshipper re- 
sembles somewhat the tiara of the pope. ‘The inscription is in the 
Hamath character, a character found upon old inscriptions in the 
valley of the Orontes. In the Assyrian collection in the British 
Museum are clay seals bearing Hamathite iuscriptions. The Society 
of Biblical Archeology intends to publish all known inscriptions in 
this character, in the hope that it will lead to their translation.” 


Some of our readers may remember the explosion, last year, on 
board the French man-of-war, the Magenta, which resulted in the 
sinking of the ship with all its archeological treasures, among which 
were not less than 2,083 Pheenician inscriptions from the ruins of 
Carthage, found there by M. de Sainte-Marie, close to the site of the 
ancient Via Coelestis, and between the Forum and the Chapel of St. 
Louis. They were all discovered imbedded in a Roman wall wholly 
composed of stones, columns, cornices, and other remains of a neigh- 
boring temple, and which, being votive, were of course covered with 
inscriptions. We are glad to learn from a foreign journal that most 
of these have been recovered by divers. The loss of such a collection 
would have been an incalculable and probably irretrievable loss to 
Semitic archeology and mythology. 

A most interesting example of the assistance derived from cuneiform 
literature in the interpretation of the Old Testament text, is seen in 
the removal of the difficulty in regard to Isaiah vii. 8, in which it is 
declared that “within threescore and five years shall Ephraim be 
broken that it be not a people.” This has long troubled expositors, 
for the reason that the prophecy, which was uttered B. C. 734, seems 
from the Bible account and some Assyrian inscriptions to have been 
fulfilled in the capture of Samaria, and the supposed overthrow of the 
kingdom of Israel in B. C. 720 or 721, only fourteen years afterward. 
This gives to the “ within” of the prophet the rather large margin of 
fifty years. Now it is scarcely to be supposed that he would have em- 
ployed the exact number of sixty-five years, if the prediction demanded 
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only fourteen, or fifteen. Recent discoveries among the cunei- 
form monuments — those, we suppose, of Esarhaddon and Assurbani- 
pal, of whose reigns we know more now, as has well been said, than 
we do of some of the Roman Emperors — have furnished a solution of 
the question, and shown that in all probability the conquest of B. C. 
720 was not a complete destruction of Israel as “a people,” inasmuch 
as Sennacherib speaks of a king of Samaria in 701, some twenty 
years later. But for the rest we quote Zhe Independent: 


“The capture of Samaria by Sargon, in 720, did not, by any means, 
involve the destruction of the city or even of the monarchy. Only 
27,250 of the inhabitants were carried into captivity; and these, it 
would seem, belonged to the upper classes, who had planned the re- 
volt against Assyria, and net to the comparatively harmless mass of 
the population. Only the year afterward we find Samaria taking part 
with a league of Syrian states in a revolt against the conqueror; and 
in 701 B. C. Sennacherib relates that he received tribute from Mink- 
himmu, or Menahem, ‘king of Samaria” The name might possibly 
show that the Samaritan prince was a descendant of MenahemI. We 
frequently meet with cases in which the Assyrians placed a conquered 
and tributary state under the government of a son or descendant of 
one of the former kings. The successor of Menahem II. seems to 
have been Abibal, whom we find paying tribute to Esar-haddon. The 
name Abibal implied a Phoenician connection and the introduction of 
the Pheenician Baal worship into Samaria. Abibal was probably the 
last king of Samaria. At all events the eponyme of the year 646 B. 
C. was Habu-sar-akhi-su, the Assyrian ‘ prefect of Samaria.’ 

“ Between the year 646, therefore, and the reign of Esar-haddon, 
681--673, the final extinction of the Samaritan monarchy must be 
placed. Now the year 669 would admirably suit the period in ques- 
tion. Esar-haddon was still reigning at the time; though since 673 
his son, Assur-bani-pal had been associated in the government. Gelzer 
has pointed out that ‘the great and noble’ Asnapper, to whom the 
later Samaritans ascribed their settlement in the country (Ezra iv. 10) 
can be none other than Assur-bani-pal himself. The name is easily 
explained as a Persian corruption of the Assyrian original, the second 
element (ban?) being omitted, as in some other instances, and the r 
being changed into n, as in Nebuchadnezzar, for (Nabu-kudura-zutour). 
The epithets applied to Asnapper would exactly suit Assur-bani-pal, 
the ‘grand monarque’ of Assyria, and we can understand how the 
colonization of Samaria could be ascribed at once to Esar-haddon and 
his son. 


Religious World. 


Some of our readers may know that Hon. Alpheus Hardy of this 
city educated, and is now supporting a Japanese, Rev. Joseph Neesima, 
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in his missionary labors among his countrymen. At a late meeting of 
the American Board, Mr. Neesima gave a history of the new educa- 
tional scheme which that regenerated and enlightened government has 
recently adopted, and in the maintenance of which it is now spending 
more than three millions of dollars. The population of Japan is over 
33,500,000; and according to his statements there are not less than 
18,700 Common schools, 51 Normal schools, and 21. government 
Colleges. One of the most gratifying and significant facts mentioned 
was this—that not less than 400,000 girls are attendants at the 
public schools! showing the marvellous social revolution through 
which this marvellous country is passing. Beside the government ap- 
propriations devoted to education, voluntary gifts of more than a 
million dollars have been made annually by the rich men in support 
of these schools — eloquent proof of the interest felt by all classes in 
the educational reform. 


— The following statements from the Jrish World, though some- 
what exaggerated, are in singular contrast with the boasts of other 
Catholic journals: “Catholicism is practically a foreign element as 
yet in the United States. Catholics have gained by accessions from 


abroad, but Catholicism has not developed. What the United States 
have gained Ireland has lost. There is no substantial victory for the 
church. But the church has not actually held her own. We havea 
few score pro-English converts, and these few we put up on our shoul- 
ders that the multitude may see and cheer them. These converts get 
the chief seats in the synagogue. But the number lost to the church 
in this country for the past two centuries, the enormous multitude of 
Irish descent who have fallen away and are falling away, quietly and 
noiselessly, and about whom there is no talk, can be counted by 


millions.” 

— According to Patriot Swisse, of Neufchatel, a discovery has re- 
cently been made, never made before, of a place of sepulture of the 
ancient inhabitants of the famous “ Lake-dwellings.” Workmen on 
the shore of the lake came across some flat rocks evidently laid by 
human hands, covering a square cavity, carefully lined with slabs of 
stone. One of these contained fourteen skeletons of adults, and one 
of a child, all in good preservation. Buried with them were found a 
stone hatchet, a number of bears’ teeth pierced for stringing, and some 
brass rings. So here we find the stone age, and the age of metals, 
probably for ornament, contemporary, and not consecutive. 


— The Independent has an interesting criticism on the postscript of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, which it pronounces “a curious blunder” 
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as it stands in our version. The error probably arose from a misap- 
prehension of the meaning of the last clause in verse 24 of chapter 
xiii. rendered “from Italy”: 

“The words ox dno t75 ’Irakias, can only mean ‘those from Italy,’ 
so that, whatever may have been the place of writing, it certainly 
could not have been Italy. As ‘those [who have come] from Italy,’ 
however, are the only persons singled out by name (Timothy ex- 
cepted) in the salutations at the end of the epistle, it may be inferred 
that the epistle was addressed to their friends, the Jewish Christians 
of Rome. This inference was borne out by further internal evidence. 
The first generation of the immediate apostles and disciples of our 
Lord was dead (ii. 3, 4) ; but the persons addressed had lately under- 
gone a severe persecution (x. 32-34; xii. 6-11, etc.). Now the only 
persecution which preceded that of Domitian was the persecution of 
Nero, which was confined to Rome and the Christians there. One 
prominent feature of this persecution was the use made by Nero of the 
Christians, whom he burnt alive to illuminate the public shows in his 
gardens, or to represent on the stage of the theatres such mythological 
scenes as the death of Hercules on the funeral-pyre. The word 
Seatoilousvor, ‘made a gazing stock,’ employed of the persecuted Chris- 
tians addressed in the epistle (x. 33) exactly suits the character of the 
Neronian persecution.” 


— The English Spectator reviewing “ Daniel Deronda,” calls atten- 
tion to the author’s advance in religious faith and feeling as tollows: 
“No book of hers before this has breathed so distinctly religious a 
tone, so much faith in the power which overrules men’s destinies for 
purposes infinitely raised above the motives which actually animate 
them, and which uses the rebellion, and the self-will, and the petty 
craft of human unworthiness, only to perfect the execution of His 
higher ends, and to hasten His day of deliverance.” 

As the hero of this novel was of Jewish descent we may mention, 
in passing, what has been pronounced “the astonishingly prolific 
character of the Jewish race.” It is said that they are increasing more 
rapidly than any other portion of the populations of Europe and 
America. As an illustration, Joseph Hain has shown that in Austrian 
Galicia in fifty years (1821-1870) the ordinary population increased 
25 per cent., and the Jewish population 150 per cent.! It may be 
added that New York has 80,000 of these people, and Chicago at 
least 30,000. 

—A Mr. Bond, engaged in explorations in India, is said to have 


captured two of the wild dwarfish race who live in the hill jungles of 
the Western Galitz, of which no trace has ever been found before. 
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“A man and a woman were found. The former was four feet six 
inches high and twenty-six and a quarter inches about the chest. He 
had a round head, with coarse, black, woolly hair and dark brown 
skin. The lower part of his face projected like a monkey, with thick 
lips protruding an inch beyond his nose. He had a comparatively 
long body, with short, bandy legs. He had a grayish, bristly mus- 
tache, but no beard. The woman was well developed and about the 
same size. She had a yellow tint, with long, straight, black hair and a 
pleasant expression. They were dressed ia loose cloths, and though 
they ate flesh, they lived principally upon honey and nuts.” 


— It is to be feared that members of what are sometimes called the 
leading sects, have a very imperfect comprehension of the amourt of 
Christian, or at least church, work done in the world. There are a 
number of denominations of whom we hear very little, but whose 
labors are by no means insignificant. Take for example, a single de- 
partment of the work of the sect known as “ Diseiples of Christ,” 
who held their general missionary convention this year at Richmond, 
Va. This convention has under its care home and foreign missions 
and Sunday Schools. The receipts for the year have beeu $62,900, 
besides the amount raised by the various state boards. The report of 
the general board states that progress is being made in gathering the 
statistics of the denomination. During the last seven years 200 new 
congregations have been formed and 38,500 additions made to the 
churches under the auspices of the General Convention. The num- 
ber of members connected with this denomination is variously esti- 
mated at from 300,000 to 500,000. The Disciples in recent years 
have been putting forth extraordinary efforts to improve thcir organi- 
zation and their educational facilities, and they are altogether a people 
who ought to be better known, especially in the East. 


— It is claimed that there are forty-seven Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations now in the United States, all except one formed 
within the last ten years, and that sixteen of these hold property 
valued at $1,000,000. If these Associations have the degree of per- 
manence that would appear to be indicated by their “ property qualifi- 
cation,” we must enlarge our catalogue of religious enterprises and 
take account of a heretofore unrecognized element of influence when 
we make up our estimate of the Church’s forces. 


— We are admonished by our experience of the untrustworthiness 
of much of the “information ” that comes to us from other climes, not 
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to place too much confidence in the reports we often get that Budd- 
hism is “dying out.” But Japan has shown such a marvellous 
facility in shaking off other incubi that we may reasonably credit the 
story of her uneasiness under the spell of her old and worn-out reli- 
gion. The fact, if fact it be, contained in the paragraph following, 
would seem to point to such a conclusion : 

“Tn a single district of Japan seventy-one Buddhist temples have 
been converted into dwelling houses since 1873, and during the last 


six years upward of six hundred have thus been diverted from religious 
use.” 


—A Torture Chamber, in perfect preservation, with all the instru- 
ments, iron collars among them, has just been brought to light at 
Eisleben, in Germany. Two skeletons were found in the room. 
Such crowds thronged to see it that the owner has been compelled to 
close it, and wall it up again. 


— Stopford Brooke, the freest of all the preachers of the English 
Broad Church, has published a remarkable sermon in defense of the 
doctrine of Final Restoration, on moral grounds. There is no trace 
of orthodoxy, either in the argument or the conclusions. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1. The Religion of Evolution. By M. J. Savage, author of ** Christianity the Science 
of Manhood.’’ Boston: Lockwood, Brooks, & Company. Price $1.50. 


This book wears the appearance of having been preached before it 
was printed. At all events the style of the twelve essays is of that 
free, off-hand, conversational kind, now quite characteristic of the 
“popular” sermon. Regarded as “a course of lectures ” designed for 
delivery to a popular assembly from the pulpit, they are very credita- 
ble. We do not encounter anywhere, however, the marks of profound 
or even careful thinking. The argument is never clear and seldom 
convincing. The author appears to have gone through the subject at 
a gallop, and having a strong prepossession in favor of the evolution 
hypothesis, as expounded by Huxley, Fiske and Spencer, has assumed 
their dicta to be much more than the equivalent of any gospel he has 
elsewhere found. He may be described as an enthusiastic evolution- 
ist and a rather lukewarm Christian ; although we should do him the 
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justice to quote his own assertion: “I am none the less a Christian, 
then, because I am an evolutionist.” But it seems to us as we read 
his book, that Mr. Savage puts evolution everywhere before. Chris- 
tianity, as, indeed, in his enthusiasm he exalts it above everything. 
He shows in a fair and interesting way, how the theory of evolution, 
construed as successive progression from lower forms to higher, has a 
wide and hopeful application in the domain of religion. But the evo- 
lution he employs and eulogizes, is, after all, a very different thing 
from the hypothesis of Huxley or Herbert Spencer. Their theory 
starts from “matter” — which they are careful not to describe as 
“inert” —and rises by infinite gradations to man. It does not go 
beyond him. It may; but these gentlemen and all their competent 
interpreters stop at the human term of the series. They may have 
such hopes and beliefs about higher orders and a Supreme Mind as 
Mr. Savage credits them with; but on that point they do not them- 
selves feel called on to testify. Mr. Savage’s theory of evolution 
begins in reality with the implied thought of God in this “ matter,” 
and rises up to God himself. His book is bright and good-natured, 
and is a verv fair illustration on a somewhat ambitious scale of the 
way in which a wide-awake preacher may capture the current watch- 
word of science and make it do duty in his sermon-mill. A. 


2. The Theory of Sound in its Relation to Music. By Professor Pietro Blaserna, of 
the Royal University of Rome. With numerous woodcuts. New York: D Appleton 
& Co. Price $1.50. 

The publishers of the “International Scientific Series” to which 
this volume belongs, appear to have taken the most thorough pains to 
have each topic treated by an eminent specialist. No national boun- 
daries circumscribe their enterprise, and it was very natural that for 
the treatment of a subject like “ Sound in its Relation to Music,” they 
should go even unto papal Rome, and command the services of the 
accomplished musical artist and teacher, Prof. Blaserna. The student 
has heretofore been obliged to consult separate treatises in order to 
gain a scientific knowledge of the relation of sound to music. In the 
present work he is furnished the means of considering them together 
and noting carefully the application of the former to the latter. It is 
a popular work but none the less trustworthy as a scientific authority, 


so far, at least, as the comparatively recent investigation of the sub- 
ject allows any one to speak with authority. A. 


8. The Early Plantagenets. By William Stubbs, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford. With two maps. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. Price $1.00. 


We are getting everything in series now-a-days, owing, we suppose, 


to the scientific habit of classification that has grown up in recent 


years. A generation ago the Harpers conceived and carried out the 
project of a “Library of Select Reading,” but it was not classified. 
The Bohn Library was a nearer approach to classification; and now 
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we have series of biography, travel, fiction, wonders, science, history, 
sans-souci, and all the rest. There is an obvious advantage in having 
our knowledge thus assorted, which we are happy to see the pub- 
lishers both appreciate and make profitable. “The Early Plantage- 
nets” is an historic summary of a deeply interesting epoch. Prof. 
Stubbs gives on every page solid proofs of his own complete knowl- 
edge of the subject, and the whole volume is an admirable illustration 
of his ability to put much in little without squeezing out the flavor 
from the facts. Yet there is in the style a trace of the stilts which 
three generations of English historical writers have successively 
mounted. — The epoch of the Plantagenets begins with Stephen, who 
came to the English throne in 1135, and ends with the death of Ed- 
ward II. in 1827. Mr. Stubbs regards this as the period when the 
foundations of the constitutional government of England were laid and 
the process of consolidating an English people begun. He confines 
himself more particularly to what passed in England in this period. 
But her affairs were so involved with those of France, Germany and 
Italy, through their common relation to the Papacy, that he finds it 
necessary to keep the whole map of Europe spread before him while 
he writes. The Crusades come largely within this period, and the 
wars and the state-craft and the priest-craft of these two hundred 
years, were quite as interesting and eventful as during any like por- 
tion of the Middle Ages. Prof. Stubbs has taken care that they lose 
nothing of their interest under his hand. A. 


4. Epochs of Ancient History. Roman History — The Early Empire from the Assassi- 
nation of Julius Cesar to that of Domitian. By W. W. Capes, University of Oxford. 
With two maps. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. Price $1.00. 


It is not often that Scribner and Armstrong have done a better 
thing than the reprint of the “ Epochs of Ancient History, “which have 
been received with so much favor in England. The books are small, 
cheap, neatly gotten up, and prepared with great care and fidelity. 
They are precisely the books which thousands of readers have been 
waiting for these many years, books giving a condensed but accurate 
statement of the great events in history which have shaped the current 
of human affairs, or changed the character, government, laws and reli- 
gions of nations. Multitudes, young and old, who have neither the 
time nor the inclination to read the bulky and elaborate works treat- 
ing of these events, will welcome these handy volumes which give 
them the substance of the history in brief and pregnant paragraphs, 
and furnish all the information which they desire or can put to use. 

“The Era of the Protestant Reformation,” “The Thirty Years 
War,” “The Crusades,” “The Age of Elizabeth,” “ The Fall of the 
Stuarts,” “The Puritan Revolution,” “The French Revolution,” all 
belonging to “ Modern Epochs,” and “ The Greeks and Persians,” and 
the “ Early Roman Empire,” the only volumes of “ Ancient Epochs ” 
which we have seen, are models of their kind, and when generally 
known will find thousands of readers among those who never read 
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history before. The last named is a most admirable digest of the 
story of the early empire; the foundation, growth and abuse of im- 
perial power ; the position and influence of the senate, of the people 
and the army; the meaning of Roman Citizenship; Life in the 
Provinces; the gradual Depopulation of Greece and Italy; the state 
of Trade, Morals and Religion, &c. 

We commend these books to the notice of those having in charge 
our Sunday School Libraries. Try them—they will certainly find 
readers among the older scholars and teachers, and no reading can be 
more useful or informing. 


5. Illustrated Lessons in our Language; or How to Speak and Write correctly. De- 
signed to teach English Grammar, without its Technicalities. By G. P. Quackenbos, 
LL.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

We gave the title only, of this neat little book in our last, but since 
then we have given it an examination, and with so much satisfaction 
that we desire to call attention to it on the part of all engaged in 
teaching, especially home-teachers or parents. It is the most sensible 
book we have found on the subject of grammar, or the art of speaking 
and writing correctly. The author adopts a natural and common- 
sense method of teaching it, avoiding the technicalities, the formidable 
legion of definitions, rules, conjugations, declensions, observations, ex- 
ceptions, divisions, &c., which so bewilder and confuse the young 
mind. He endeavors to help the scholar to teach himself, and makes 
large use of the blackboard, thus appealing to sight as well as memory. 
Its exercises are varied, practical and attractive, and with its pictorial 
illustrations and sentence-building makes of grammar, so long hateful 
to young children, an intelligible and pleasing study. 


6. The Races of Man, and their Geographical Distribution. From the German of 
Oscar Peschel. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price $2.00. Sold in Boston by Lock- 
wood, Brooks & Co. 

Prof. Peschel of Leipsic enjoys the reputation of being a singularly 
able and candid ethnologist, who is not open to the suspicion of having 
any theory to advance, but whose doctrines and conclusions are likely 
to be the fair inference from admitted facts and from established physi- 
cal laws. The perusal of the present exceedingly interesting volume, 
although in the partial disguise of a translation, has convinced us that 
his reputation is well earned. The first thing that impresses the 
reader is the clear and engaging style of the author. Like his friend 
and fellow student in ethnology, General Von Roon, he finds no diffi- 
culty in expressing himself in“ perfectly intelligible terms. Prof. 
Peschel holds the balance pretty evenly between the evolutionists on 
the one hand and the believers in special creations on the other. He 
writes without a trace of heat, and appears willing to allow the full 
force of all the facts and considerations presented on either side. 
Although his specific object in the treatise on the Races of Man, is 
not to investigate the theories of Darwin or of Nageli, he could not 
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present the testimony in regard to the different races, living and ex- 
tinct, without traversing to a considerable extent the grounds covered 
by the inquiries of these eminent specialists. He thinks that Darwin 
has not been able to give strict proof of. his theory of the transmutation 
of species ; but he admits that he has “thoroughly shaken the credit 
of the opposite theory of the immutability of specific characters.” 
And he allows great force to the facts and reasonings of Mr. Darwin 
directed to the defence of his hypothesis, that all races have sprung 
from a single primordial form. As we examine one after another the 
chapters of the book, we are made aware that in Prof. Peschel’s hands, 
at least, the facts connected with the size, conformation, peculiarities 
and distribution of the different races of men, assume a general aspect 
of harmony with the same doctrine. 

The volume is mainly given up to careful examinations and com- 
parisons of the ethnological types of the various races. We have very 
full and pains-taking descriptions of the physical peculiarities of all 
these types. accounts of their habits, nice comparisons of difference and 
of relationship, interesting facts respecting their language and the ten- 
dencies of their development, and philosophical reflections on the in- 
fluence of climate, laws and religions, on the evolution of character. 
Mr. Darwin’s well-worn field, of the Domestication of Animals and 
Plants, is also explored in a keen and instructive way. Although Mr. 
Peschel is cautious to allow for the fact, that in this period of investi- 
gation nearly all the conclusions respecting man from previous data 
are liable to be disturbed by the findings of some new court of inquiry, 
and that, therefore, the “latest science” is itself only a blackboard ex- 
ercise which the next student will have to erase to make room for his 
own “example,” his volume appears to be as trustworthy and intelli- 
gent a summary of all the profoundly interesting facts of ethnological 
enquiry, down to date, as could be presented by any merely human 
authority. The student of theological science will find this treatise 
particularly valuable, not only for the light which it throws on the 
present close relations beween biblical and natural science, but for the 
glimpses it gives of the one far off divine event towards which the 
whole creation moves. A. 


7. The Athenian Empire, by George W. Cox, M.A., joint-editor of the series of 
“ Epochs of Ancient History.” With five maps. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & 
Co. Price $1.00. 

If every historian could write out his history in full, and then make 
an abridgment of it, there is little reason to doubt that both he and 
his readers would reap much advantage from the revision and con- 
densation. The period, of only about two generations, covered by the 
Athenian Empire, had already been traversed by Mr. Cox in his 
History of Greece ; and when the requirements of his official duty as 
one of the editors of the Ancient History series, called for a brief work 
on the important epoch of that Empire, he was able to perform the 
task with all the advantages of thorough preparation and recent 
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familiarity with the details of the narrative. We have not had the 
privilege of examining the earlier and larger work, but there is in this 
little abridgment every evidence of thorough mastery of the subject ; 
and besides, there is a vividness in the descriptions and a life-likeness 
in the whole movement of the narrative, which tells as plainly as 
elegant English can express it, the author’s thorough familiarity with 
the topic. It is more than a manual: it is less than a cyclopedia; but 
it is far enough from the insipidity which often characterizes attempts 
to steer between the meagerness of a synopsis and the elaboration of 
a treatise. A. 


8. The Book of the Prophet Ezekiel. Theologically and Homiletically Expounded, 
by FR. Wilhelm Julius Schroder, B.D., late Pastor of the Reformed Church at Elber- 
feld, Prussia. Translated, Enlarged and Edited by Patrick Fairbairn, D.D., late 
Principal of the Free Church College, Glasgow, and Rev. Wm. Findlay, M.A., Larkhall, 
Scotland, aided by Rev. Thos. Curar, M.A., and Rev. Sinclair Manson, M.A. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. Price $5.00. 

This is the thirteenth volume of what is known as Lange’s Com- 
mentary, and next to the last on the Old Testament. It contains the 
prophecy of Daniel as well as that of Ezekiel, and is marked by the 
abundant learning, minute linguistic analysis, and copious citation of 
authorities, characteristic of all these volumes. Perhaps no two books 
of the Bible are more difficult to deal consistently with, than Ezekiel 
and Daniel; certainly none in the Old Testament. We have not 
found ourselves falling in very heartily with Pastor Schroder’s theory 
of interpreting the former prophecy, nor have we been so much aided 
in drawing clear conclusions out of the vast mass of materials accumu- 
lated, as we could wish. Dr. Zockler’s work on Daniel is more in- 
telligible, but hardly satisfactory. In fact, the chief value of these 
learned dissertations and microscopical examinations to us, consists in 
the means they supply of verifying or else overthrowing our own 
theories of these prophetical books. The bias under which both the 
editors and the original authors approach the work, precludes the most 
profitable style of treatment. Yet they make us familiar with numer- 
ous interesting and important facts, nowhere else so fully displayed, 
and thus perform for us the great service of teachers while we cannot 
accept them as guides. | A. 


9. Student-Life at Harvard. Quorum pars minima fui. Boston: Lockwood, Brooks 
& Company. Price $1.75. 

This volume is the production of a graduate of Harvard University 
who left college several years ago, and who has, therefore, had time 
to reflect on the propriety of committing his “memoranda made im- 
mediately after the occurrence of the events,” to the custody of the 
public. We cannot agree in his judgment that there was something 
in them worthy of publication. Student-Life at Harvard, we would 
fain believe, has some aspects of dignity and attraction which an in- 
genious Sophomore might array in a becoming and perhaps engaging 
literary dress. The author of this book, though a graduate, and some 
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years past the callow season when he took his degree, seems wholly 
incapable of finding anything not excessively tame and trivial in a 
four years’ course of study and adventure at the leading American 
University. It would be unfair to say, however, that there is not a 
degree of interest in the story here told. It is readable and fairly in- 
teresting, but only in the same sense that most of our “juvenile” story- 
books are. ee 


10. Is ‘* Eternal’? Punishment Endless? Answered by A Restatement of the Origi- 
nal Scriptural Doctrine, by an Orthodox Minister of the Gospel. Boston: Lockwood, 
Brooks, & Co. 

The work announced above has been before the public for some 
months now, has created no small stir in the religious world, and has 
been “answered” by several other Orthodox Ministers of the Gospel. 
In some quarters the attempt has been made to disparage the author’s 
learning. But two facts remain unshaken and will remain: (1) That 
this clergyman represents “a large class of inquiring minds in the 
evangelical churches, who, with the most unswerving loyalty to the 
Written Word, are yet in doubt whether the sound of that Word, as 
it has thus far reached them on this subject, is free from commingling 
voices of human error.” And (2), That he is supported in his view 
of the teaching of Scripture, as determined by the accepted and classi- 
cal signification of terms, by the authority of the great majority of 
scholars. It is the transparency of these facts, we suspect, that in- 
duces such a nervous anxiety among his Orthodox critics to have 
him summarily written down an ignoramus. But his calm tone, his 
easy grace of style, his clearness and his candor mark him for a man 
of culture and calibre. 

It would be a misapprehension to suppose from what has been said 
that the author takes the Universalist ground in the interpretation of 
disputed texts. He approximates the Universalist view, and it is easy 
to see that there is but a step remaining to bring him on to our ground. 
But as yet he has not taken that step. The point of separation is 
this: In the Universalist view the final destination of mankind, either 
the good or the bad, is not left in uncertainty. It is God’s good pur- 
pose, in the furtherance of which He has made the necessary and ade- 
quate provision, to gather in one all classes and grades, so that at the 
last there shall be no part nor person of the human family excluded 
from full participation in the glory of triumphant righteousness. In 
the author’s view, this matter is purposely left by the Scriptures in 
doubt. To put it in his own language: “The objective point of this 
whole discussion has been this: That the Scriptures really leave the 
duration of the ‘onion punishment’ an open question. This ques- 
tion, if indeed we do not deem it wiser to remain ignorant where God 
has remained silent, we are left at liberty, so far as any clear utterance 
of the Scriptures is regarded, to decide according to our own reason, 
in view of the nature and tendencies of sin.” The author admits that 
the presumption created by the drift of Scriptural teaching as he feels 
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obliged to interpret it, favors the probability of ultimate restoration 
for the “impenitent,” except in the case of those “too far gone for 
recovery.” Whether any are so far gone, he does not think any one 
authorized to say. On the other hand, he believes no one can affirm 
the contrary. In short, he lands just where the Unitarians of the last 
generation thought they had set the boundaries of opinion on that sub- 
ject in their body. They said: “It-is our firm conviction that the 
final restoration of all men is not revealed in the Scriptures, but that 
the ultimate fate of the impenitent wicked is left shrouded in impene- 
trable mystery, so far as the total declaration of sacred writers is con- 
cerned.” Our author reaches the same conclusion and seems reso- 
lutely inclined to rest in it. But those who have watched the history 
_of the conflict of opinion on this subject, and who have taken note of 
the inevitable issue of all attempts to “close one’s eyes and call it 
night,” will not claim credit for any superior gift of divination in ven- 
turing the prediction that our author will presently find himself where 
the Unitarian body to-day finds itself, — holding almost uuanimously 
the doctrine of the final salvation of all men. It is a subject on which, 
in the very nature of the case, no body of intelligent men, having to 
deal with the hopes and fears and needs of their fellow men — not to 
say with their own —can long stand halting between two opinions. 
They will find twilight, as a matter of course, on their way from utter 
darkness to the perfect day. But the dawn will surely deepen into 


day. We congratulate an “Orthodox Minister of the Gospel” on 
having got well out of Egypt, and we assure him, although he appears 
enamored of the bosky recesses of the wilderness, that the land of 


promise is just before. -: 


11. Acquaintance with God: or Salvation and Character. By Rev. E. A. Wyman, 
Ph.D. With an Introduction by Rev. James Upham, D.D. Springfield, Mass: Clark 
W. Bryan & Co., Printers. 

The author of the little book whose title is given above is an “ Evan- 
gelical” clergyman who, being deprived by enfeebled health from the 
prosecution of his work as a settled minister, has turned his thoughts 
to literature as a means of preaching to a perhaps wider audience. It 
is fortunate for the public, we must think, that his first adventure in 
this field seeks to make apparent the close relation between religion 
and character. He does not fall into the error of imagining that 
character is a somewhat that can be developed by various outside 
appliances, and which, when developed is religion. He shows that 
religion is the demand of the soul, and points out how impossible it is 
for it ever to be either satisfied or nobly useful until it finds the great 
object of its quest —God. On the other hand, he makes plain the 
too frequently overlooked fact, that the proper outcome of all religious 
experiences, exercises and professions, and the infallible test of their 
merit, is righteousness. This is, unquestionably, sound doctrine, and 
we are delighted to find it anywhere, but especially in a work from 
the pen of an Orthodox minister. - We have been accustomed to have 
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the emphasis placed by writers of his class in so different a place, 
that, although it would be unfair to say they made no account of the 
intimate relation of faith to conduct, it is hardly too much to say that 
they quite overshadowed the latter by the former. 

There is in all that Mr. Wyman writes a certain tincture of the un- 
reasonableness which seems to be inseparable from Orthodoxy ; but it 
is comparatively slight, and the author makes amends for it in good 
measure by holding steadily through all his disquisitions the one re- 
deeming doctrine, that a man is not saved by any theological device or 
bargain, but by actually getting free from sin. 


12. Lessons of Faith and Life. Discourses by E. H. Chapin. New York: James 
Miller, Publisher, 1877. Price $1.50. 

It is with unusual satisfaction that we greet a new volume from Dr. 
Chapin, although it is from his lips rather than from his pen. It has 
been our hope that the one living Universalist whose fame is not only 
national but cosmopolitan, would signalize the closing years of his il- 
lustrious and useful professional career, by giving to the public a care- 
fully prepared exposition of the principles and spirit of Universalism, 
as interpreted by himself in a ministry of nearly forty years. It has 
seemed to us that the Universalist Church should have in a single 
volume the substance and flavor of Dr. Chapin’s theology. We have 
it now in many volumes, each of much value indeed, but no one to 
which we can refer the inquirer for a full and satisfactory account of 
the attitude of the Doctor’s mind towards the whole subject. It would 
be a great advantage, we are persuaded, not only to the cause, but to 
this most eminent representative of it, to have his full thought in sys- 
tematic shape, to offer to a world still very much in need of enlight- 
enment. Perhaps that work is to come. We trust that if it is not 
already in course of preparation, the Doctor will take kindly to our 
suggestion and presently surprise us all with such a volume as tens of 
thousands would hail with peculiar delight. 

The volume of Discourses which we have the pleasure of announc- 
ing now, is a noble contribution to that department of religious litera- 
ture concerned with the Christian pulpit. There are twelve discourses, 
selected from the many the Doctor has preached in recent years, hav- 
ing, as the author says in his preface, no special relation to each other, 
but connected, nevertheless, by a close tie of thought, and by an ob- 
vious uniform purpose. The general title given them, “ Lessons of 
Faith and Life,” expresses very well the tenor of them all. The first 
sermon on “The Transfiguring Look,” recalls the elements in Dr. 
Chapin’s style of thought and style of speech, which long ago gave 
him his peculiar place among the pulpit orators of America. There 
is in it a fine harmony between massiveness of thought and a certain 
delicacy of discernment, that distinguishes the literary inventor 
from the literary mechanic. A similar comparison applies to the 
style, which at first impresses you as that of a strong man who strikes 
directly and with all his might, but which, as you read on, begins to 
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win upon your taste and affection by its nice discriminations and 
adroit turns of speech. It is such a union of vigor with fineness, 
honest force with idiomatic flavor, as makes the permanent charm in 
the style of many of our best writers. 

It may be said of this first discourse, however, that its literary 
merits are the least it possesses. In common with all the others in 
the volume, it is filled full with the very power and spirit of the Gos- 
pel. Dr. Chapin is undeniably one of the most eloquent men that 
ever appeared in the Christian pulpit. He is also, a vigorous thinker 
and a strong and graceful writer. But above all he is a devout Chris- 
tian, and a clear and earnest preacher of the everlasting Gospel. 
Comprehending, apparently at a glance, the great thought of Chris- 
tianity, and by conscious absorption of its spirit entering easily into 
its very heart, Dr. Chapin preaches the pure and elevating Gospel 
without effort and without admixture. The present volume will 
deepen the already beneficent impression which the author’s large 
humanify and refined and rational spirituality, have made on the reli- 
gious world. It is a volume that will be widely welcomed, and where- 
ever received it will do the genuine work of the Lord.—It is a 
pleasure to add that the book is brought out in excellent style by Mr. 
Miller, who is the Agent of the Universalist Publishing House in New 
York. A. 


18. The Universalist Register, containing the Statistics of the Church, with an 
Almanac- for 1877. Edited by Rev. Joseph O. Skinner, A.M. Boston: Universalist 
Publishing House, 37 Cornhill. Price 30 cents. 

This handsomely printed and complete annual makes its appearance 
promptly and invites our word of commendation. The pains-taking 
care of the editor united with the liberality and good taste of the pub- 
lisher, have rendered the Register a credit to our Church for many 
years now. There are, of course, some deficiencies and an occasional 
defect, for nothing human is ever quite faultless. But the deficiencies 
are, so far as we have observed, wholly due to the impossibility of 
getting full and accurate statistics from all sections of the Universalist 
Zion. It is not the habit of our people, clergy or laity, to keep a 
careful record of their affairs, and it has been still less their custom to 
make annual report of them to the proper officials. In consequence, 
we find not a few gaps in the compilations of this Register. But it is 
nevertheless, the completest record of our Church and its work, and 
the most trustworthy, ever made. Each year we notice a nearer ap- 
proach to fulness and a more careful sifting out of doubttul “ facts” 
and figures. The editor’s General Summary is: —“One General 
Convention ; 22 State Conventions; 69 Associations; 880 parishes, 
embracing 41,029 families ; 656 church organizations having 32,947 
members ; 640 Sunday Schools, having 59,463 teachers and pupils; 
756 church edifices, with a total church property, above indebtedness, 
of $7,465,495 ; and 7.06 ministers, including licentiates and the super- 
annuated.” A. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
The Realm of the Practical. 


A LITTLE more than two and a half centuries ago, England’s 
then greatest philosopher pronounced a word, which, potent 
with the special accent he had imparted to it, literally revolu- 
tionized the thought of the age, and, in the riper issues, gave 
tone and character to the civilization of the Anglo-Saxon world. 
The word “ Fruit” had been in common use long before the 
time of Lord Bacon. Nor did that word receive a new mean- 
ing at his hands. The philosopher simply gave a new or at 
least a greatly extended application of the meaning which had 
ever been determined in its’use by an English speaking people. 
It was the word Fruit as spoken by Lord Bacon, that wrought 
the vast change in the thought and the character of succeed- 
ing ages, particularly in Great Britain and America. 

Utility, said this imperial intellect, is the test of truth — 
certainly of the truths which it is worth man’s while to search 
for. Of speculations which promise no benefit to mankind ; 
of hair-splitting metaphysics which serve only to entertain the 
minds that engage in them; of hypotheses resting on no. basis 
of assured fact; of Utopian schemes constructed by mere 
imagination, and having no relation to, or bearing upon, the 
welfare of man and woman: of these the world has had 
enough. For the future let the demand be for facts; and for 
only such generalizations as a liberal supply of facts can war- 
rant; and let the search ever have aim at useful ends. To 
lessen the sum of human ill, and to increase the sum of human 
good, should always be the ulterior object; and. facts with de- 
ductions from facts — such facts as our human. faculties may 
be able to verify, and such deductions and generalizations as 
human reas:n may confidently affirm —should be sought for 
solely with that ulterior object in view. In other words, let it 
be the ambition of statesman, scientist and philosopher to pro- 
duce, each in his department, “ fruit” — fruit at once reliable 
and useful. 

NEW SERIES. VOL XIV 9 ’ 
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We are not warranted in attributing the immense changes 
which followed this declaration to the force of any one man’s 
genius. Perhaps the world was ready for such an utterance ; 
aud had not Lord Bacon appeared to make it real, possibly 


some other gifted thinker or thinkers would have given the 


supply in response to the world’s demand. This much is cer- 
tain: the methods of philosophers changed, and a new style of 


ambition fired the leading intellects coming after, and the 
bent of English thought and enterprise became rigidly Prac- 


tical. The physical sciences were born, and their number 
multiplied. The world of matter and of mind no longer 
guessed at, was explored. And nothing was deemed worthy 


the occupation of serious minds save those things which 


promised to alleviate human suffering, and to add to man’s 
legitimate comfort. The word Fruit has, in more modern 


times, given way to its legitimate successor, Practicality. 
Bacon yet lives, and no where with a less disputed claim 


than in America. Never was there atime when so called 
- visionaries and speculatists were more unpopular than now; 
never a land in which they have a smaller following than on 


our American soil. Of what use? is the question on the ap- 


pearing of every discovery, every invention, every enterprise. 
The “ times ”? complain of dogma and speculation in the pulpit 
and demand the discourse which comes directly home to man’s 


daily needs. Even education must aim at fruitful, useful 


ends; and the classics are contemned, and those branches of 
study are insisted upon which can be used to practical results. 
In politics, in science, in philosophy, in theology, in education, 


the demand is for fruit. In all, the test of truth and of expe- 
diency, is Practicality. 

Now of all this, no healthy mind or conscience could make 
complaint, provided the potent words were used in a meaning 
sufficiently far-reaching and comprehensive. That man is here 
not for play but for work, or for play only that he may recruit 
for more effective work, must have the force of axiomatic 
truth. To dispute or doubt this would imply an intellect dis- 


ordered and a moral sense dulled. A greater than Lord Bacon 
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anticipated the essential element of his philosophy more than 
eighteen centuries ago. ‘Ye shall know them by their 
fruits’? —“ Every good tree bringeth forth good fruit’? — 
‘Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down 


and cast into the fire: these words attest that it is the truth 


of chronology to aver, not that Christ was Baconian, but that 
in the wiser use of comprehensive and quickening terms, 


Bacon was Christian. 


But the stream can never rise higher than its fountain. No 


philosophy and no policy can find a popular acceptance if they 
rise higher than the popular apprehension. Hence the words 


which Jesus used to express principles as comprehensive as 
the possibilities of human good, and from which uses even the 


English philosopher may not have largely departed, have been 
made to express a fruitage exceedingly partial and often gross, 


and a practicality that leaves out of its embrace, the divinest 
welfare of man as a being bearing the image of his Maker. To 


use a trite but most expressive metaphor, this boasted Practi- 
cality leaves the part of Hamlet out of its play of Hamlet. 


We have said that the stream cannot rise higher than the 
fountain —in other words, that a particular mind cannot use 


a word with a meaning in any degree higher than the plane 
of its own vision. We are therefore to pity rather than com- 


plain of the dwarfed usage of a word that is capable of a vast 


and a spiritual meaning. We are to be patient with the con- 


ceit that imagines itself in possession of the entirety of the 
Practical, though in truth it has in view only its most vulgar 
segment. The infirmity can yield only to enlightenment, and 


the process of enlightenment is slow. Nevertheless it is due 
— indeed it is the dictate of the very philosophy we have de- 
scribed —that we specialize and if possible guard against 
narrow and restricted uses which take from a noble phraseology 
its essential nobility. 


Our present intent may not require an elaborate exposure 
of that restriction of the Practical which is at once the grossest 
and the most general in the world’s practice. Preponderating 


is the proportion of mankind, particularly of Anglo-Saxon au- 
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tecedents, which means by the useful or practical only those 
“fruits”? which minister to physical comfort. And the cir- 
cumstance is easily accounted for. In all latitudes of the tem 
perate zone, —to go no nearer the poles—the demand for 
shelter, raiment and food is simply imperative. These three 
things are literally the conditions of existence on this earth. 
And on very many in the colder and less productive sections 
of that zone, the conditions are constant and at times alarm- 
ingly urgent. The most potent of all the instincts, that of 
self-preservation, — which is not inaptly called the first law of 
nature, — impels the mass of human kind to think much of, 
and labor industriously for, the things needful to bodily life. 
To the man or woman so placed and so constrained, the fruits 
which supply the bodily appetites, so fill out the possible con- 
ception of the Practical as often to exclude all other ends con- 
sidered as useful. To one who must give no small proportion 
of his wakeful hours to the keeping the wolf from the door, 
the totality of the Practical will naturally be included in that 
desperate conflict. 

We thus account for that habit of mind which by the Prac- 
tical simply means those things which relieve physical neces- 
sity. And in the bettered industrial estate, where the urgency 
of bodily need is measurably allayed, and a large allotment of 
time is available for other uses than the adding to an already 
abundant stock of shelter, raiment and food, the former habit 
of speech remains, and the Practical still means only that which 
pertains to our physical estate. It may indeed be conceded, 
that the culture of. intellect, the refinement of the sxsthetic 
tastes, the accumulating of objects which minister to the love 
of beauty, — that these are very well, perhaps even commend- 
able in those having time and means for such luxuries ; still 
they are luxuries; they are not embraced in the needful; 
they are never meant in the proper use of the term Practical. 
Wealth is used in its literal sense when made to express 
money, or the things which money can directly procure. But 
when we speak of the wealth of mental attainment, the wealth 
of affection, the wealth of educated taste, or of spiritual aspira- 
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tion, of philanthropic heart, the word wealth is simply a meta- 
phor. And in this regard the dollar is the synonyme of the 
Practical. 

We may flatter ourselves that from a restriction so gross, 
which we graciously excuse in the practice of a people so un- 
fortunate in the industrial estate as to be compelled to think 
only of the things that minister to the gross, we, our more en- 
lightened and more favored selves, are free. It is to be feared, 
however, that if we are favored with more comprehensive 
views of the ends of life, and do really see a higher, even a 
spiritual, meaning in the Practical, we nevertheless may often 
see it “as a tree walking.” In spite of ourselves, in spite of 
our better selves, we fall into the beliefs, we imbibe the senti- 
ments, we repeat the phrases of the world, of the community, 
of the class in which we, perhaps by necessity, most frequently 
mingle. To be habitually wiser than our day and generation, 
even when we are capable of the better attainments, demands 
a watchfulness and a moral industry from which most-men 
recoil. In truth, the most matter of course interpretation of 
the Practical, the usage most in vogue, is one that eliminates 
the better part of our being and our life, and recognizes only 
the material and the transient, or the agencies which directly 
secure the outward benefit. With the Man of Nazareth, the 
Practical, the Fruit by which true men should be known, meant 
the kingdom of heaven and its righteousness. In this Anglo- 
Saxon world, the Practical has indeed no censure for those 
treasures of heaven — they are quite commendable ; but they 
are relegated to their proper sphere — the world of sentiment 
and of emotion ; they are not included in the category that is 
literally Practical. 

We rise to a much greater height and address those who 
may be presumed to recognize something more and nobler 
than the animal which, for most part, is satisfied with raiment, 
food and shelter. We assume that for man, legitimate fruit 
— by no means excluding, much less contemning, the things 
which are demanded by his perishable frame — embraces what- 
ever ministers to, or tends to quicken, pure thought and pur- 
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pose, thereby expanding the reason, storing the understanding, 
giving scope and vigor to the moral and spiritual affections. 
He that lives in the realm of high ideas, who is nerved by 
strong convictions, who has attained to a love for truth so 
strong that, if occasion called, he could die for it, has, in the 
best meaning of the word, the “fruit” of a true manhood. 
He has attained results strictly practical. He lives for an end, 
and that end comports with his best, his authoritative nature. 
Fruitage then means results in the intellectual and spiritual 
life. Those things which most effectively enlarge that life are 
literally Practical. 

Now it will, we dare not doubt, be found that even the men 
and women who have disciplined themselves in the steady ap- 
prehension of this exalted sphere of the Practical — wl.o are 
so firm in that apprehension that they never even droop into 
the lower and grosser assumption which we have described, 
do, nevertheless, use the term fruit or practicality in a sense 
seriously, even harmfully restricted. High and divine as their 
estimate of the true fruitage of life assuredly is, it will often 
be evident that by the Practical they mean to include only those 
agencies which produce the precious fruit by direct, immediate 
results ; while they often stigmatize as unpractical and even 
visionary and speculative, the agencies which are further re- 
moved from the special results aimed at. In the chain of 
causes, they will see only the. last link, and often appear skep- 
tical, even disdainful, when assured that in this chain of a 
hundred links, the first or the remotest is just as essential, 
just as truly a force, a practical agent, as the link they directly 
see as in contact with the fruit coveted. 

This is a restriction of the Practical of which those who 
lower the term to indicate only physical comforts, are less 
likely to practice. And for an obvious reason. In the-realm 
of the physical where the agencies on which fruitage is con- 
tingent, are palpable to sight, at least to sense, having often 
bulk and form, it is impossible that the eye shall fail to see 
the dependence of one force upon a preceding force, at least to 
a certain degree. It is probable that the brute sees nothing 
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but the fruit that directly satisfies his craving, having no 
faculty to apprehend any of the prior causes or conditions 
which make a desired product possible. It sees the prey on 
which it feeds, but has no eye for the conditions of climate, 
soil, forest and stream which make the existence of its prey 
possible. Certain facts reported by the missionaries among 
the Canadian Indians, give humiliating, almost ludicrous proof 
that even tie savage mind cannot go very far back in the 
series of causes which give the food on which he subsists. It 
was indeed possible to make the savage understand that the 
crop in the fall was dependent on the seed planted in spring 
time. But no art of instructing could carry his crude intellect 
a step beyond. When the attempt was made to impress upon 
him the need and the profit of reclaiming waste land, and pre- 
paring it by suitable drainage and clearing, his vision gave 
out. He could see the Practical in putting seed into the 
furrow, but all talk going back of the furrow to the primitive 
preparation, seemed to him impractical, visionary, speculative, 
and unprofitable ! 

But, as we have said, among a people moderately civilized, 
even the grossest intellect can follow the sequence of physical 
agencies toa great extent, such agencies being palpable to sense. 
Take for example the growth and manufacture of cotton — so 
vital an industry in America, and so practical to the material- 
istic eye. We may indicate say six successive stages in this 
industry: 1. The suitable preparation of the ground; 2. The 
planting of the seed; 3. The tillage of the growing plant; 4. 
The gathering of the “ fruit” ; 5. The manufacture into cloth ; 
and 6. the shaping of that cloth into apparel. We might by 
just and sharp subdivision, greatly increase the number of these 
successive stages, each stage conditioned upon the one imme- 
diately preceding it. But our division, though quite arbitrary, 
sufficiently answers our present purpose and does not mislead. 
Now the dullest freedman on a Carolina plantation, as he 
looks at the clothing that covers. him, may closely trace the 
Practicalness that produced it, through these six successive 
agencies or conditions. A Liebig analyzing the soil itself, 
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explaining the proportions of its several constituents, and 
showing by what processes these may economically be increased 
and combined, would doubtless transcend the vision of the 
dusky toiler, very likely of the white brother who employs 
him, and he might be dismissed by both as an unpractical 
speculatist. But from the garment to the mill, from the mill 
to the harvest, from the harvest to the tillage, from the tillage 
to the planting, from the planting to the ploughing — along 
these successive stages, each depending on the one directly 
preceding, the grossest of intellects actually civilized easily 
goes; and he that toils at the remote point number one, seems 
to be quite as practical as he that toils at number six, the 
much later and more immediate point. 

It is easy to trace back the agencies and conditions thus de- 
scribed, for the reason, as we have said, that they are visible 
—tangible to the bodily senses. But when, in that upward 
flight, we recognize Fruitage in the intellectual and moral 
field, we at once come to deal with causes, agencies, conditions, 
which are not palpable to earthly sense — things which the eye 
cannot see, nor the ear hear, nor even the imagination put into 
tangible forms— things which come not with observation. 
The Fruit now is of a nature and in a realm beyond and above 
the range of pliysical apprehension ; and the successive stages 
in the forces or conditions whereby and whereof the divine 
manna has been produced, are occult — perceptible only to 
the eye of the soul, often demanding a vision of extreme acute- 
ness, and a strength of light not always vouchsafed. For the 
reason thus indicated, the intelligence that is trained to appre- 
hend the most precious Fruit in the righteousness, power and 
joy which make the constituents of the better kingdom, may 
fail utterly in an attempt to go beyond the agency or condi- 
tion that has directly produced these divine verities. They 
see the Practical when Paul rebukes Felix; when the Master 
converts the Persecutor; when the Spirit makes the multitude 
break forth in Pentecostal strains. But if we attempt to take 
one even so exalted, back along what we may, in the analogy 
describe as the six successive and interlocking stages, to the 
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remote point where Paul plants and Apollos waters, it is quite 
possible that we shall seem to have speedily entered the specu- 
lative, to get lost in the visionary ! 

It would be a relief to learn that in all this we are but com- 
plaining of the use of a word. It may be said that it is need- 
ful to distinguish by a special term, the act or condition which 
is nearest the end we characterize as fruit; that the word 
Practical may, as well as any other, be appropriated for that 
needful office; and, so it may be further said, that while this 
distinct use of the word may seem to imply that the. preceding 
stages belong to the unpractical realm, it is not meant thereby 
that they are valueless, much less “ visionary.” Whoever 
watches the drift and animus of current criticism on the teach- 
ings of leading men — the criticism too of the educated classes 
— must see that this charitable construction of the use of the 
word Practical, is not warranted by fact. The restricted use 
of the word is always meant to imply that the things it de- 
scribes have the distinctive merit of utility. When a man 
contrasting himself with others, says, “ I am a practical man,” 
he means that however he may suffer in the contrast on the 
score of brilliancy and of mental acumen, his word or work 
has the higher quality of utility. He may not amuse or edify 
so well as his more gifted compeer, but he atones for this 
lack, in that he does, what the other fails to do— he lessens 
the sum of human ill, and he increases the sum of human 
good. In physics it may be easy to see that the winter gar- 
ment that protects from the icy wind, was remotely but not 
the less actually, conditioned upon the drainage of a Vermont 
meadow. In the occult world of soul and mentality, the will- 
ingness to see the merit of efficient causes at a stage so remote, 
is not common. 

On a recent occasion a smile passed over an audience as the 
lecturer repeated the statement borrowed from another person, 
that when Philadelphia wanted to know what to think, it 
asked New York; that then New York asked Boston; and 
that Boston, in turn, asked Concord. Waiving discussion as to 
the justness of the implication so prejudicial to one community 
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and so complimentary to another, it is to be said that the 
principle involved in that statement is true. Ideas are seldom 
made intelligible to the mass of mankind by the persons who 
first present them. They must pass through, it may be many 
alembics, and receive dilution and simplicity at each stage, 
before attaining that popular expression which commends 
them to the average understanding. The Concord philoso- 
pher is, we cannot doubt, a very potential power with thou- 
sands of people who may never have heard his name, and who 
might not know what things he said were they to listen to his 
voice. The thoughts spoken by Channing went directly to 
the hearts and the consciences of living men and women — 
they were understood so soon as spoken, and their effect was 
very great. But two centuries ago Bishop Builer elaborated 
and announced the same truths; yet they were as a dead 
letter to all save the narrow circle of the disciplined scholar. 
The great Churchman has perhaps been one of the mightiest 
powers in our modern Christian belief and life, but his recon- 
dite truths have had to pass through many translations, each 
time into a form and phrase less and less subtile, before the 
fervid rhetoric of a Channing could apply them to common 
life. Plato, so the learned tell us, is instructing men to-day ; 
but how long is the line of teachers and interpreters which 
serve as conduits for that ancient wisdom! It is certain that 
Aristotle made certain of the text books this day used in every 
college — he made them, though the names of living men may 
appear as authors on the title page: he literally made them; 
these “authors” have but interpreted and popularized them. 

Now the point at which we would aim, is that of recognizing 
the Practical in the remoter and more recondite stages of a work 
the ultimate fruition whereof is the lessening of human ill, and 
the increasing of human good. If the man of to-day really 
teaches and benefits us, and is therefore practical, was not the 
man of a prior generation who made it possible for the living 
man to be our helper, also practical? Or if the man of our 
mental and spiritual range, is successful in the endeavor to 
lessen our pain and increase our joy, is not the teacher of our 
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teacher, and is not that teacher’s teacher, — are they not all 
equally practical? Is the truth or the spiritual momentum 
any the less real because it takes its start in a tier of mentality 
quite above our gaze? Is that visionary and vain because we 
do not understand it in the form of its first utterances? The 
buckets of water which, striking the wheels of Lowell or Law- 
rence, set in motion spindle and shuttle, may a few weeks 
earlier have been invisible vapor. But is not that vapor con- 
densing into drops upon the great plateaus of New Hampshire, 
there mingling to make the smaller streams, the confluence of 
which makes the Merrimac ;—is not that invisible vapor just as 
practical as the very same substance impinging on the ma- 
chinery of the factory? We all see and confess the links in 
the comparison, because this is material and hence tangible 
to our coarser senses. We would make the effort to see the 
truth in the thing compared —the analogous truth in the 
spiritual realm. He that brings to light a truth, is literally 
Practical provided that truth is of such a nature that it can 
lessen woe and increase virtue; and this even though that 
truth may have to pass through many successive formulas 
before it reaches the world’s heart and conscience. We 
already revere our instructors—this is well. Our present 
plea is that we none the less revere the yet wiser men who 
have taught our instructors and fitted them to be our helpers. 
And we would see Practicality in every man and woman, 
present or remote, in whatever tier in the successive order of 
benefactors, who in any form has given the world a truth 
which, on reaching the proper stage, reduces evil and enlarges 
good. 

Does the question now present itself, Is everything Practi- 
cal? Is there no such thing as the useless, the vain, the 
visionary ? Are we to assume that every professed philosopher, 
and scientist, and teacher, is really such, always presuming 
when we fail to see the merit, that the merit is none the less 
there, the fault being in our inability to see ? 

The answer is that the very faculty which may rise to the 
skies may also droop to the dust. The very gift which enables 
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man to be angelic, by perversion makes him less than the 
brute. The gifts of feeling and understanding meant for use 
may be abused. Because we have the abililty to be practical 
it is in our power to be unpractical. Because we can, if we 
take proper precaution, cast the seed into good ground and so 
ensure a rich fruitage, we may, in our wantonness scatter the 
seed among thorns and in stony places. No, everything is not 
practical. Much of human effort is visionary, or vicivusly 
futile. So much is too palpable to call for argument; it may 
be assumed. 

The pertinent question comes: Uow shall we test man’s 
work? By what mark shall we know when to class it among 
things practical; and when among things frivolous and use- 
less? We have given, we are constrained to think, a con- 
clusive reason why we must not, in every case, make our per- 
ception of the useful the sole proof that it is present and opera- 
tive. We must rest content in the higher reason of the 
Maker’s will and the dictate of conscience. It is among the 
axiomatic truths, that the bestowment of a gift or of an oppor- 
tunity, authoritatively indicates the requirement of the Giver. 
That we have the ability to perform a particular work, whether 
in the realm of thought, of science, of art, or of benevolence, 
is the proof that we are to employ it. The talent is not given 
to hide in a napkin. It is given for use. To this, we are to 
add but a single yet most vital qualification, that whatever we 
do, we do with serious intent and with pure purpose. The 
active, healthy employment of mind, heart and hand upon the 
things and in the directions which the aptitudes of mind, 
heart and hand point out, is so clearly the duty of man, that 
argument thereupon but mystifies a self-evident proposition. 
And it is but the corollary of that proposition, that in the way 
of duty, we can never be vain, or frivolous, or visionary. As 
“the right is always expedient,” duty is always, and under 
Divine guidance, Practical. | 

Hygienists assure us that in selecting the special nutriment 
which, at a particular time, our physical structure particularly 
needs, the only safe guide is the hunger itself: this in its 
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normal condition is infallible. The hunger of the soul, of 
mind and heart, impelling us to think or act in particular 
ways, speaks therein with the voice of authority. If we delay 
till we can trace out the complete issues of our endeavor, and 
see in anticipation their result in human welfare, we are dis- 
trusting the voice within, and in our blindness to ulterior 
issues, we may lose a precious opportunity. Even in physics, 
the investigator cannot always trace the bearing of his facts 
to their final fruition. It is now, we believe, among the things 
settled in science, that electricity is but a refinement of light, 
light a refinement of heat, and heat a refinement of motion. 
These four names do really recognize but one and the same 
thing. Buta little more than a generation back no chemist 
dreamed that the friction he might have studied contained the 
subtile fluid that we call lightning. The thought of a philoso- 
pher may in due time be bread for the hungry, or hope for 
the despondent, or vigor in a conscience exposed to serious 
peril. But if he were to suspend the use of his rare faculty 
till the certainty of such a fruitage were made clear to him, he 
might rust and shrivel in fixed inaction. It is said of Franklin 
that having discovered the nature of electricity, he was cha- 
grined because he saw no practical benefit likely to ensue. If 
the saying be true, it is simply an example in which a philoso- 
pher was not philosophic. It was for him simply to act under 


the behest of the spirit that led him, and to act in the pre- 
sumption that even though he could not foresee the Morse who 
was to set the great discovery upon its errand of intelligence 
and mercy, such or similar practical issues were seen in the 
economy of Him who makes no talent in vain. All truth is 
beneficial, though for a time the benefit may not be revealed. 
As motion here is electricity there, so the truth of one genera- 
tion becomes practicality in a generation to succeed. So long 
as our intent is worthy, we cannot toil in vain. 

The conclusion of this humble essay is to the effect, that 
wrong is done and harm ensues when in word and also in 
meaning, we praise the Practical in the sense of censuring any 
human work other than that which is frivolous and futile in 
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the spirit of the workman. Provided a man thinks and toils 
out of the impulses of a fervid genius, and within limitations 
prescribed by a pure mordlity, he simply works in the Divine 
vineyard, for he but follows the behest of his Maker’s Will. 
And every thought and word and accent of an honest soul, at 
once takes its place among the world’s forces, and, the time 
given, must work its way to the issue of making less the sum 
of evil and more the sum of good. God takes care of his own ; 
and the well intended impulses, aims, and deeds of the being 
He has made and directed, are of His ordaining; and to deny 
their Practicality, is to charge the All-Wise with unwisdom. 
Give what epithet you will to the final issues in good; but 
asperse not the springs whence. those issues started. And fix 
no epithet of depreciation or of scorn upon any act, which, 
however barren at the moment, must, if it have the impress of 
a pure intent, at last eventuate in palpable good to the world. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Luther and Schleiermacher as Preachers. 


PART I.— LUTHER. — ConrinvuEp. 


Ir may readily be taken for granted that every well educated 
German theologian is thoroughly acquainted with Luther’s 
doctrinal scheme, the essential points of which are found 
clearly delineated, even in his Smaller Catechism and also his 
Homilies. But we labor under a sad mistake when we sup- 
pose that those persons who avail themselves of his name and 
make it their party shibboleth, possess a thorough and inti- 
mate acquaintance with the spirit of Luther’s teachings. We 
cannot say how far this ignorance or unwillingness to become 
thoroughly acquainted with him extends. But we cannot for- 
bear to furnish some proofs that Luther’s conception of doc- 
trines is often very different from that of many who assume to 


1A free and condensed translation from the German. 
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be his true followers. Many modern homilists have prevari- 
cated his doctrines, and still do so, to the great injury of the 
homiletic art and the kingdom of heaven. 

His idea of God differs essentially from that of many Protes- 
tant partisans. He does not hesitate to say that the terms trinity 
and person are very unfortunate. In his sermon on 1 John 
iv. 16-21 he complains thus at the way in which the Roman 
Church represents God as an angry being: ‘* With God there 
is no anger nor want of graciousness ; his heart and mind are 
nothing else but unsullied love.” He refrains wholly from 
representing God as giving utterance to passionate threaten- 
ings, such as a man would be likely to utter; neither‘does he 
represent his own feelings as the judgments of God, nor in- 
dulge in broad declarations in regard to the future, in such a 
way as if he were speaking in the place of God. God only 
knows to how great an extent many Lutheran pastors are ad- 
dicted to this fault, to the great injury of their charges. Many 
of the methods of the modern Lutherans are so full of incon- 
sistencies that they would certainly meet his disapproval were 
he now to arise. 

One of these inconsistencies is the way they disparage the 
use of reason in matters pertaining to religion. Their polemics 
often conflict with a healthy common sense. It might be well 
to take pattern here of Luther. He also has his polemics, 
but they are not aimed at reason, but against the misuse of 
reason in the interpretation of divine revelation. He utters 
his disapproval of the actions of those who disregard the 
teachings of nature and neglect to investigate its workings. 
According to him the study of nature leads to a knowledge of 
God, and should constitute an important factor in education. 
It is well known how often and in what manner the miracles 
are manipulated in the pulpit, just as if religious faith were 
wholly based on the orthodox conception of what a miracle 
really is. Luther directs the attention of his hearers to the 
works of God, “ that daily transpire around us, and which we 
do not perceive, because they are so common.” In regard to 


the specific wonders — thorough believer in them as he was — 
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he expresses himself in this wise: “ Must then God create a 
greater, if not a peculiar wonder, one that does not move in 
the common channel, in order to awaken us?” The outward 
wonders he does not consider essential in the promotion of 
true religious feeling and life, and he emphatically expresses 
his belief that the spiritual wonders of Christ are far greater 
than the physical.? 

It seems as if many preachers permitted themselves to fall 
into a sort of Doceticism, which incapacitates them from en- 
tertaining a healthy psychology when they write and speak of 
the human element in Christ, an element which Luther treated 
with so’ much power and judgment. The New Lutherans fre- 
quently give utterance to paradisiacal and chiliastic fancies. 
But Luther never expatiates upon them, nor does he indulge 
in the use of particular images when speaking of the divine 
likeness that is in human beings, and of their condition in 
Paradise. He sometimes, however, refers to them, but only 
for the purpose of illustration. It is but seldom that he con- 
siders the sinful. condition of humanity, without dwelling 
largely upon the grace of God as revealed in Jesus Christ. 

Direct communication with Christ, independent of the hie- 
rarchy or ceremonial righteousness, is the foundation of his 
piety and the central point of his teachings. Christ’s person, 
his mission in the world, and his place in the councils of God, 
afford ample subjects for speculation. According to John’s 
gospel we find that such speculations prevailed in the early 
Church. These subjects, when properly handled, find appro- 
priate place in-the pulpit, and do not conflict with a practical 
and popular presentation of the truth. In this respect Luther 
is an excellent example. He leaves undisputed the mystery 
of the incarnation, presenting it, in a very popular way, as an 
historical fact. If the advanced science of our day does not 
wish to promote an utterly useless and unfruitful Christology, 
it must under no circumstance whatever lose sight of the per- 
sonal relation which humanity holds, through faith, to the 
glorified Redeemer. We find this mystical element largely 

2Walch XI. 1865 XII. 1641. 
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developed in Paul. Why should we not likewise find it in his 
spiritual son, Luther ? The more truly historical the appear- 
ance of the Lord presents itself, so much more fully should it 
enter into the life of the Christian. The birth of Christ should 
be so set forth in the pulpit, as if it were our birth into a new 
life ; it should be presented in such a form that the Saviour’s 
image may become reflected in every redeemed soul. When- 
ever the question arose as to the manner in which this new 
birth should become most available, Luther’s answer always 
pointed out the true course to pursue, —“ Follow the example 
of Christ!” 

In his sermons for Passion Week, Luther fully shows his 
powers of description in a remarkable manner. The specula- 
tive and the contemplative there step out of sight. From the 
religious and moral standpoint he draws a truly noble and sub- 
lime picture of the death of Christ. It has no traces whatever 
of the * pietistic”’ element, nor of the so-called “ blood and 
wound theology,’ which made their appearance in the last 
century. With Anselm’s doctrine of the expiatory death of 
the Redeemer he has but little sympathy. That which he re- 
gards of the greatest importance isto show his hearers that 
the death of Christ was a revelation of God’s great love for the: 
world of humanity. 

No one could have a greater antipathy to hierarchical. pre-. , 
tentions than Luther. As Christ is the head, the church has 
therefore no need of these arbitrary distinctions. In order to 
scourge this priestly pride, he makes use of this illustration of 
Basilius: “The quarrels between those who hold ecelesiasti- 
cal offices greatly resemble tle mariners who, during a severe 
storm on the sea, engage in a dispute as to which of them 
should first drown himself.” Only differentia donarum, sed 
non potestatis. 

The original portraits of assumed humility and hypocrisy 
which Luther paints, belong not alone to his time, but are 
also found in ours. Who has not seen the originals of such 
characters as he personates in his sermon on the first petition 
in the Lord’s Prayer: “O, my intentions are all good. I have 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XIV 10 
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a heart-felt anxiety for my fellows. But this and that one 
will not follow me. Why, I am willing to pour out my heart’s 
blood on their behalf.”” He feels compelled to call such char- 
aracters wolves in sheep’s clothing. ‘Observe,’ he says, on 
the second petition, “it is a sure sign of an evil mind when a 
person is entirely unwilling to bear his own misfortunes. Im- 
patience is the sign by which you may discern the presence of 
false pretentions. A truly good person, when thwarted in his 
purposes, will always be ready to say, ‘O, God, I meant it all 
for good, but now I am satisfied. Thy will be done!’” 

How often are we reminded, by the following, of persons 
who abound in cheap asseverations as declarations of piety, and 
who seek to make themselves lords of the consciences of others : 

“There are untrustworthy brethren who utter many words 
about the gospel and the grace of God, and acknowledge them- 
selves miserable sinners; but when you find it necessary to 
rebuke them they will not bear it, and they become angry 


with you, and say that all you desire is to question their repu- 
‘tation and lay heavy burdens on their consciences,” etc. 


In regard to faith and life, Luther’s words are worthy of 
consideration : 


*¢ While it is our good fortune to be in possession of sound 
doctrines, we should also endeavor to see that our life corre- 
sponds therewith.” 


The false notions in regard to prayer also meet with this 
rebuke : 


‘‘The less words, the better the prayer; the more words, 
the more offensive the prayer. Few words, yet full of mean- 
ing, is Christian; many words, with but little meaning, is 
heathenish ! ” 


The Orthodoxy of many of the New Lutherans might become 
greatly improved and modified were they to observe those 
points where the jurare in verba magistri is applicable to them. 
Take, as an example, the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body, concerning which he says emphatically, “that the 
human body after death is not that body that shall be.” 
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May God arm us with that forcible irony and ready sarcasm 
which he hurls at all unprotestant departures that appear so 
often in the pulpit and in other places. How fearlessly he 
scourges superstition, whether it presents itself in the form of 
the devil or that of the saints, the pliant means by which an 
imperious clergy have kept the multitude in subjection. Even 
on a certain occasion — horrible dictu—he calls the Holy 
Trinity three falcons! Arise, with thy holy sarcasm, O, 
Luther! Arise in all thy power, and demolish once more all 
those claims of a self-asserting orthodoxy! It was sound wit 
aud very practical advice which he gave to the head of a family 
for curing the desire to take part in some of the dissolute cus- 
toms that prevailed at the dedications of churches, and on pil- 
grimages that were yet so common in his day: 

“ Take a stout oaken cross, with vigorous blows therewith 
sanctify the backs of those members of the family who desire 


to participate in them, and you will soon behold how with this 
finger of God you can drive out devils!” 


He also discharges his fulminates against the superstitious 
treatment of disease, so common in his day, owing to which 
many children are allowed to die whose lives might otherwise 
have been saved by experienced physicians. He says, 

“Tt is gross stupidity to think that children can be cured of 
disease by hanging billets and cards on their necks by simple- 
minded priests and sextons, or by repeating over them certain 
incantations. . - . QO! that the children might be able to 
speak to their mothers and rebuke them for such stupidity! 
How much better it would be to use natural medicines, and 
then implore God to bless them to their good!” 


On various occasions, and in various ways, he also expressed 
himself very strongly against that method, then so universal 
in the church, of assigning certain portions of Scripture for 
each Sunday in the year, and compelling the preachers to found 
their discourses upon these selections. Many examples might 
be cited where he sharply criticises such selections, pronounc- 
ing them unsuitable and characterizing the method as opposed 
to that freedom which is the preacher’s prerogative. 
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In rebuking some public evil or some private scandal many 
a preacher indulges in Catalinian outbursts, but by which he 
only loses the slight hold he has on his hearers. Many a one 
who does this flatters himself that he is following Luther’s 
example, but it will not be long before he learns that he has 
departed from that high standard. 

During the tumult in Wittenberg Luther preached daily to 
the multitude in behalf of order and the supreme power of the 
land. His discourses on that occasion, especially his exordium, 
reveal his power over the multitude. He commenced by re- 
minding his hearers of the power of death, which levels all dis- 
tinctions, of the struggle with evil which is constantly going 
on, and that every person is responsible for his own acts. His 
hearers did not expect such an introduction. What, then, 
must have been their surprise when, with perfect freedom and 
candor, he called their attention to the fact of sin and of the 
grace of God that was revealed in Jesus Christ; and then he 
told them that they were more familiar with those two points 
than he was himself. This was not the ordinary captatio benev- 
olentiae of the Grecian orators, who in flattering terms ap- 
pealed to the lower feelings of men in order to conciliate them, 
but he rather sought to reach the sympatlries of his hearers by 
drawing their attention to the work that was wrought in Wit- 
tenberg, where he first started the Reformation, where they 
had all lent him a helping hand in spreading the Gospel, and 
thereupon strongly urged them not to do anything that would 
destroy what they had thus helped him to build up. Alluding 
but slightly to the disturbance, he began to speak emphatically 
on the want of two prime virtues, — Love and Patience, —a_ 
want that is often the cause of so much disturbance. With 
this introduction he proceeded directly to the subject, and 
drew a strong contrast between the right use and the misuse 
of Christian liberty, without making any reflection whatever 
on the principal personages engaged in the tumult. This 
course yielded the best results. Yet he does not forego the 
use of severe words, for he stigmatized with great earnestness - 
every participant in the disturbance. He even threatened to 
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step aside and relinquish all authority should they refuse to 
submit implicitly to his leadership, an act that would have 
been disastrous to the cause of the Reformation. Considering 
the position he held, this declaration left a marked impression 
upon the multitude. He points out the danger that would 
naturally accrue to the Reformation which he had inaugurated, 
and in which they were likewise engaged, should they mingle 
elements into that work which he could by no means approve. 

Plank, in his History of the Rise and Changes in the Prot- 
estant Doctrines, says: 


“‘ This declaration is worthy of an apostle, for it is pregnant 
with truths and principles, which, since the time of the apos- 
tles, have not been thought out by any one, and expressed so 
strongly and so clearly, much less carried into practice, as by 
Luther.” 


These sermons afford excellent patterns of the way in which 
public disturbances and the angry passions of the multitude 
may be quelled by the sincere and candid reproofs of the 
preacher. A judicious imitation of him might lead many an 
honest but misdirected zealot back into the right channel. 


Luther’s sermons are chiefly homiletic, and therefore of 
necessity analytic. Some of them are also synthetic, for they 
proceed from an idea, contained in the text, or suggested by 
it. In regard to the introduction to a sermon he says, “I 
dispense almost wholly with the introduction, and commence 
with as few words as possible.” In the brief introductions to 
his sermons for festival occasions he gives a brief analysis of 
the text; discusses its relation to what precedes and follows, 
as well as the various renderings by the different evangelists, 
and the relation they bear to each other. Although he disap- 
proved of the Perikopen System,?—a system that compelled 


8 According to Brockhaus’s Lexicon Perikopen is the term applied by the Germans 
to those passages of canonical Scriptures designated to be read in the churches on Sun- 
days and on festival days. This arrangement reaches back to the fourth century, but 
previous to that time the selection was left optional with each minister. Pope Gregory 
the Great made some changes in this order of selection, confining the lessons mostly to 
the gospels and the epistles; but during the age of Scholastics, extracts from the logic 
of Aristotle were frequently introduced. Luther retained the method, not that he ap- 
proved of it, but because many of the preachers found it difficult to adapt themselves 
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the clergy to select from, or preach from the lessons of the 
day,—he nevertheless himself chose to abide by that rule, 


This he did chiefly because he desired to have the more inex- 
perienced preachers accustom themselves to a fixed rule, lest 
by granting them full liberty to select their own texts, the so- 


called inspirational preaching, to which he was bitterly op- 


posed, might obtain the ascendency. 
To observe the unity of the text was to him as important an 
element as the unity of the sermon. Yet in regard to plan 


and disposition he permitted the greatest freedom. Free from 


all formulism, as if bound by no narrow scheme, fearlessly and 
without any artificiainess, he takes hold of the text and de- 
velops it, according to his understanding thereof, and as the 


circumstances of the times demand. Very often the text fur- 


nishes the theme; then again he presents a theme of his own, 
but only when it is fully embodied in the text, and can be 
clearly deduced therefrom. Texts possessing heterogeneous 


parts he does not often attempt to reduce to unity, for such a 
course would only lead to an artificial handling of the subject, 
and greatly detract from the efficiency and power of the ser- 
mon. But when he applies his analytic method he deals with 
them fearlessly and without constraint. The theme and the 
disposition he handles alike. After announcing his theme he 
does not immediately thereupon state the parts, but presents 
them in their proper order and place during the discourse. 
The dogmatic, the ethical, and the polemic elements thor- 
oughly permeate his sermons and impart to them a rhetorical 
flexibility which compels admiration. In the place of the 
speculative-dialectic element that pervades his sermons of the 
first period, there soon entered the historic clement. History, 
sacred and profane, Jewish and Grecian Archeology, descrip- 
tions of travel and geography are introduced at times very in- 
geniously into his discourses ; and this was done, too, without 
to the new order of things. In Germany this system is still retained, but has been sub- 
ject to various modifications. In the Roman Catholic Church thes selections form an 


essential portion of the mass; and in the Church of England and its branch in America 
this order is more rigidly adhered to than in any other church. 
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in the least destroying their power to edify, upon which he 
laid so great a stress. 


The didactic element necessarily held a prominent place in 
his sermons, because, from the nature of things, he could not 
presuppose any knowledge of Christian-evangelical doctrine 


among his hearers. When discussing a doctrine he often re- 


frained from the use of purely logical definitions, as not being 
adapted to the homiletic method. But he rather sought to 
gain his purpose by analyzing, and by comparing the text with 


its contexts, and with other passages of Scripture, and by a 
variety of illustrations, and also by recurring to the experi- 


ences of human life. In order to abide by the fundamental 
principles of the Reformation he was compelled to cling to the 


Holy Scriptures as authority, and frequently, cite passages 
therefrom; but he did not unnecessarily multiply them. 


Neither did he expand the historical element in the Scriptures 
at too great a length. He also laid great stress upon evidence 


derived from inward and outward experience, as well as the 
deductions of reason according to the measure of his attitude 


to divine revelation. 

Luther’s great popularity as a preacher is shown chiefly in 
the manner in which he made Christian truths, the abstract 
dogmatic element thereof, presentable; by the way in which 
he made the dogmatic-ethical ideas enter into real life, be- 
come embodied in its various workings and manifestations, 
there to struggle and wrestle, and to bless when at last the 
victory is achieved. In the use of antithesis he was a perfect 
master. He did not consider allegory of much use in the in- 
terpretation of Scriptures, yet he does not condemn its use in 
rhetoric. In the use and application of figures and parables 
he exhibited a lively fancy. Whether original or not with 
him, they nowhere indicate that they were specially prepared 
for the occasion, nor introduced as a mere temporary expedient, 
but in all their parts they are in full harmony with the subject 
matter. By means of apostrophe and prosopopeeia he gives to 
many portions of his discourse a certain degree of dramatic 
vivacity. It was a peculiarity of his to suggest to Christians 
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the way they should address their God, and what they should 
say to him. He hada peculiar faculty of representing the 
hearers as speaking without making it-appear that he himself 
was the speaker. Exclamation, metaphor, hyperbole, epi- 
zeuxis, maxims, proverbs, asyndeton, sarcasm, irony and wit, 
lend to his discourse a flexibility, vivacity and variety ; and 
these elements, as they exhibit themselves in him, are each 
worthy of special study, because they help to set forth his elo- 
quence in its full grandeur. His method of amplification re- 
veals the full power of his mind, the extent of his vision, his 
great knowledge of the world and of human nature. He also 
laid great stress upon the peroration, never losing sight of its 
value in the work of impressing Christian truths. 

But after all, purely rhetorical power is not the only thing 
that is essential to the preacher. His personality is of greater 
importance. It may be safely said that Luther possessed 
every element that is essential to a reformer, —a moral, up- 
right character, ardent piety, sincerity of purpose, modesty, 
amiability and great goodness of heart were fully blended in 
him. A description of him by Peter Mosellanus (A. D. 1519) 
may not be out of place here: 

‘‘ Martin is of middle height, greatly emaciated by care and 
study, so that one might count the bones beneath his skin; 
yet he is full of life, and possesses a strong, clear voice. He 
is very learned in science and in the Scriptures, and seems to 
have it all ready as if it were on the tips of his fingers. He 
knows enough of Greek and Heorew to enable him to judge 
correctly concerning the interpretation of Scripture. He is 
neither morose nor austere, and can readily adapt himself to 
every circumstance. In society he wears a happy mien, and 
in spite of the threatenings of his adversaries, is always joyous. 


We cannot conceive how this man, without God’s help, could 
have entered upon such an important work.” 


' Divine Providence permitted many things to combine and 
work together in order to produce this eminent homiletical 
capacity. Among these may be enumerated great oratorical 
talent and inclination, cultivated by comprehensive study ; 
great moral force and firmness of character, sustained by a 
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warm, lively piety; high aims and purposes attained only 
through personal soul-struggles, struggles which, when com- 
plete, must necessarily transform the world, and that too in a 
period when the mental activities of men were tuned to a very 
high pitch. With this was combined a self-surrender, and, we 
might say, an enthusiasm in his calling, that savored of majesty. 
Aud last but not least, a childlike simplicity of character which 
enabled him to sympathize with all that was truly human, 
with all human thoughts and feelings. There was also mani- 
fested in him a life in God, a life within himself, and a life 
that was in deep sympathy with the life of the people, elements 
that constitute the ideal of a true minister of the gospel, and 
also forming the marked characteristics of the German family 
life. Another favorable circumstance existing at that time 
was the influence he exerted upon the young men who had 
gathered for instruction at that centre of learning, the Univer- 
sity of Wittenberg. It may well be said that centuries will 
pass away before there will be a combination of planets and 
constellations that will proclaim to the world the advent of 
such another great personality. 

Undoubtedly the assumption is justifiable, that Luther, were 
he living in our day, in the midst of its scientfic attainments, 
would carry his treasures, wholly or in part, in different ves- 
sels ; and that it would be easy for him to shake off old errors 
and learn to regard the ways of Providence from a different 
standpoint. When contemplated in this light he must even 
now be regarded as a pattern by every Protestant minister. 
It is desirable that in this sense every minister might become 
a thorough Lutheran, fully imbued with Luther’s spirit. May 
every such minister frequently look upon this exalted man’s 
countenance, and enter into full communion with the spirit of 
the man and his teachings. And as he contemplates Louis 
Kranach’s magnificent statue of the great Reformer, wrought 
in 1523, in the old church at Weimar, let him take note of the 
firm brow, the strong, expressive features, the bright clear 
eyes, and energetic mouth. Let this image of the great Ger- 
man preacher remind him of all the duties that he owes to 
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himself and to his church; and let him also find consolation 
for the many trials and failures that he has endured, and is 
likely yet to endure in his chosen sacred calling, a calling 
that is after all so full of promise. 


ARTICLE IX. 
Dr. Crombie a Universalist.} 


On reading this work, which is one of decided merit in every 
point of light, ably discussing most of the questions now 
agitated by our scientists and materialists, we were surprised 
to find that its author was a Universalist. 

Dr. Crombie was born in 1760 and died in 1842, and in 
Hagenbach’s History of Doctrines is mentioned as one of 
‘the recent representatives of Scotch Theology,” among such 
men as John Brown, Dick, Dewar, Symington, McCrie, 
Buchanan, Candlish, Cunningham, Eadie, Fairbairn, and 
others, who “ unite adherence to the older confessions with a 
liberal and earnest scholarship.” 

Dr. Crombie, Vol. I. pp. 60, 61, when considering the 
causes of Atheism, mentions “ the unworthy and degrading 
apprehensions which have been entertained by some Theists 
of the nature of the Deity.”” Among these he speaks of some, 


“Who if they avoid the absurdity of clothing the Deity with 
a human form scruple not to represent him as partaking of 
the worst of human passions. They ascribe to him anger — 
revenge — hatred — jealousy: and though the more rational 
Christian understands that these feelings are attributed to him, 
in accommodation to human conception, the vast majority, 
and of these some, who are professedly the teachers of otliers, 
represent the Almighty Parent of the universe as indulging in 
these malevolent passions. Such is not the Deity in whose 
existence a rational mind can believe. And though they as- 

1 NATURAL THEOLOGY; or Essays on the Existeuce of Deity and of Providence, on the 


Immateriality of the Soul, and a Future State. By the Rev. ALEXANDER CROMBIE. 
LL.D. F.R.S., and M.R.S.L. 2 vols., 8vo. London. 1829. 
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sert the goodness and placability of the Supreme Being, though 
he is exhibited in the religion which they profess, under the en- 
dearing character of Father, yet, O monstrous inconsistency ! 
they represent him as decreeing some of his own offspring to 
the pains of eternal misery even before he called them into ex- 
istence. By the Supralapsarian doctrine of Predestination, the 
Deity is represented as decreeing, in the counsels of his infinite 
wisdom and for his own glory, a portion of the human race to 
everlasting torment before the foundation of the world was 
laid. What could wanton and pure malignity do more? 
That the adorable and benign Parent of the universe should 
doom any of his creatures to endless suffering! — from the 
bare idea the soul recoils with horror. O God! how have thy 
transcendent perfections been darkened and disfigured by the 
blindness, the arrogance, the bigotry of men! If we are re- 
quired to believe in the existence of such a Deity, or to renounce 
at once the doctrine of Theism, can a rational mind hesitate a 
moment, which to prefer? Thanks to the Gracious Author of 
our being, we are not left to the wretched alternative. ‘ God 
is good; and his tender mercies are over all his works.’ ” 


This, though it intimates clearly what the author thought, 
is still capable of being interpreted in a narrower way, and in 
accordance with the general current of religious thought. 
But while Dr. Crombie thus rejected Supralapsarian Predesti- 
nation he did not fail to see that “ endless suffering,” whether 
on the ground of Infralapsarian Predestination, or of Methodist 
Free Will, is equally opposed to the Divine Benevolence. He 
Says ; 


“‘ Whatever benevolence exists in the most humane heart, 
is the inspiration of Deity, and must fall infinitely short of that 
which belongs to God. Yet imperfect as this affection is in 
man, is there a human being possessing the common sympa- 
thies of our nature, who would deliberately and gratuitously 
be the cause of existence to any creature, whose life, he was 
certain, would be nothing but a series of pains and sorrows ? 
If our feelings revolt against such wanton inhumanity, is it 
not impiety to impute such malignity to the Supreme Being ? 
Can our sensibilities be more tender, our benevolence more 
pure, than the source from which they are derived? If, then, 
we should reprobate as a monster, unworthy of the human 
name, the man who should premeditately and gratuitously be 
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the means of giving birth to a being, whose existence, he 
knew, would be wretched; can we, without incurring the 
charge not only of absurdity, but of impiety, ascribe such pro- 
cedure to the Author of all goodness? No: fruitless suffering 
cannot be created by a benevolent Being. Humanity itself 
recoils at the thought.” 


God, then, according to Dr Crombie, could not have created 
human beings on purpose to damn them world without end, nor 
with the clear foresight that, even by their own fault, they 
would finally be so damned. But he does not leave the mat- 
ter in this negative way. He goes further and affirms his 
belief in the final holiness and happiness of the whole human — 
race. Speaking of the office of conscience and the argument 
it affords for a future state, he says, 


“1s this power of conscience implanted in us in vain? Is 
it not designed by the Author of our being to express his ap-. 
probation of virtue, and his abhorrence of vice? And, if we 
contemplate the promiscuous dispensation of good and evil in 
the economy of human life, and, adopting the doctrine of 
philosophical liberty, regard the justice of Deity as a distinct 
attribute from his benevolence, does it not seem to be intended 
as a presage of that complete retribution, which awaits us in a 
future world, and which is now only in an incipient and imper- 
fect state? And even on the contrary hypothesis, it seems 
evident that this faculty is designed to stimulate us to improve- 
ment in virtue, and to correct a disposition to vice, and thus 
to fit us for that happiness, for which, from the benevolence of 
Deity, we have reason to presume, that man was created. 
We must either helieve that this intention of the Deity is com- 
pleted in this state, and that conscience effects all the purposes 
for which it was given; or if we reject this opinion, as mani- 
festly repugnant to the obvious moral condition of mankind, 
we must either conclude that the designs of Deity, in implant- 
ing within us the power of conscience, are eternally frustrated ; 
or that another state awaits us, in which its awards will be 
continued, until vice and all its evils shall be forever excluded, 
and piety, virtue, and happiness shall be forever established 
through the endless revolutions of eternity. But, as it would 
be a contradiction to believe that the counsels of Omnipotence 
can be defeated, we must conclude that this faculty, evidently 
intended for our improvement in virtue and happiness, will 


é 
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not ultimately fail of its effect ; and that its salutary influence, 
its pains and its pleasures, will be continued until the scheme 
of Providence in the production of our system shall be per- 
fected. The dissolution of the body can effect no instantaneous 
change in the habits of the soul. Whatever may be the moral 
character at death, the same must accompany us into another 
state. The sting of sin must bring its punishment. But, 
from the benevolence of the Divine Being, we have every 
reason to hepe that the sufferings of the wicked will be re- 
medial, that they will be proportioned to their various degrees 
of guilt, and continued until the purposes of the Divine Being 
shall be fully accomplished. The Christian, surely, should be 
delighted to indulge ‘this hope; and though there be one or 
two passages in the New Testament which seem opposed to it, 
the general tenor of the gospel appears favorable to this ex- 
pectation. Reason forbids us to admit the Manichean doctrine 
of two eternal principles, one good, and the other evil; or to 
believe that evil of any kind will be eternal. Such a notion 
would amount to a denial of the infinite perfections and uni- 
versal sovereignty of the Supreme Being. How much more 
pleasing to our best affections is the thought that the time will 
come, when every creature in heaven, in earth, under the 
earth and in the sea, and all that are in them, will be found 
praising God.” 


Finally, Dr. Crombie at the close of his work, and having 
gone over the evidences of a future state, concludes in these 
words: 


“‘ These, then, are the grounds of my expectation of another 
state of being, when we shall be delivered from the imperfec- 
tions and evils inseparable from mortality, and fitted for a 
more intimate communion with our Maker; when it will be 
our occupation and delight to contemplate with improving 
faculties his stupendous works, and to adore with reverence 
his transcendent perfections; when we shall be re-united to 
those, whom we loved on earth, and join with them, and every 
human being, of every nation and every language, whatever 
sufferings here or hereafter some for their correction may 
previously undergo, in the sublime offices of devotion to our 
Creator and Benefactor, through the never ending revolutions 
of eternity. Blessed state, whence every malignant passion is 
excluded, and where peace, harmony, and felicity forever 
dwell! Happy is the man, who can oppose to the pains and 
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sorrows of his present condition the animating hope of a 
glorious immortality, when this clouded scene shall have for- 
ever closed. But O happy, happy, thrice happy, is the Chris- 
tian, who feels the full assurance that death is only the gate to 
everlasting life, and to a state of enjoyment ‘ which eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive.’ ” 


This leaves no doubt in respect to Dr. Crombie’s convictions 
on this important subject. He not only did not believe in the 
doctrine of endless punishment, but distinctly avows his faith 
in the final holiness and happiness of all human souls. And 
I beg the reader to remark with what frankness and fulness 
he expresses himself on these points, indulging in no apologies, 
and suggesting by no word nor syllable that he thought such 
opinions to stand in need of any. Is it probable that Dr. 
Crombie stood alone among his eminent associates in holding 
these views? Is it not likely, on the other hand, that they 
were far from being offensive to the learned circle in which he 
moved? Be this as it may, he adds one more to that distin- 
guished class of thinkers and writers in Great Britain who 
within the last century have avowed their faith in the doctrine 
of Universal salvation. 


Universalist Conventions and Creeds. 


EIGHTH PAPER. 


‘¢ DIVERSITIES OF OPINION.” 


Berore proceeding to lay before the readers of the QuaR- 
TERLY what I have been able to find in regard to the “ Diversi- 
ties of opinion concerning some points of doctrine among the 
sincere professors of the Abrahamic faith,’ which led the Con- 
vention of 1803 “to record and publish that Profession of 
Belief which we agree in as essential,” I desire to say that 


through the kindness of Walter M. Ferris, Esq., of North 
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Ferrisburgh, Vt., son of Rev. Walter Ferriss,! who is reputed 
to have been the author of the Winchester Confession, I have 
been favored by being put in possession of the original draft 
of the “ Profession of Belief, and Plan of the General Associa- 
tion,” as penned by Mr. Ferriss, and taken by him to the Con- 
vention at Winchester. As has been often stated, no change 
was made by the Convention in the Profession of Belief, except 
a merely verbal alteration in the last article; but several 
changes were made in the Plan of Association.? In the pre- 
amble, the following occurs: ‘We hereby declare that we 
continue to consider ourselves and our associates in fellowship, 
a sect or denomination of Christians distinct and separate 
from those who do not adopt the whole of this profession of 
belief and unite with us in our Association.” The Convention 
struck out the words, “ sect or,” and substituted for the words, 
“and unite with us in our Association,” the following: “as 
expressed in the three above Articles.” Section Four read: 
“The unanimous consent of the members present shall be 
necessary to the reception of any new member,” &c. This the 
Convention changed to “The consent of a majority,” &c. 
Section Seven read: “The unanimous concurrence of the 
members shall be necessary to giving fellowship to a preacher 
or ordaining a minister at the first General Convention at 
which such license or ordination shall be requested; and at 


1Rev. Walter Ferriss, son of Benjamin Ferriss, Jr., was born in Pawlings, Duchess 
Co., N. Y., January 20th, 1768, and died April 6, 1806, at Ferrisburgh, Vt. His Grand- 
father, who directed the course of his education during the first twenty years of his 
life, was fitted for the Presbyterian Ministry, at New Haven, Conn., but became a 
Quaker. He was a noted classical scholar, and succeeded in imparting to his grand- 
son an excellent classical and mathematical education, the latter part of which he used 
extensively before entering the ministry, in land surveying. The first mention to be 
found of him among Universalists is in 1799, when he was Clerk of the Convention 
held at Woodstock, Vt. At the following session at Orange, Mass., 1800, it was 
“ Voted, That the well beloved Joab Young, Caleb Rich and William Farwell, Minis- 
ters of the Gospel of Peace, be the Ordaining Council, for and in behalf of their breth- 
ren, to ordain the approved Brother Walter Ferriss on the first Thursday in January, 
A. D. C. 1801, over the United Societies of Charlotte, Hinesburg and Monkton, Ver- 
mont.’ Mr. Ferriss and his brother Edwin, also a Universalist preacher, spelled their 
name as it is here printed. Their descendants have dropped the final s. 


2For the Report of the Committee as finally adopted by the Convention, see QuarR- 
TERLY for July, 1€76, pp. 165-168. 
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all times the concurrence of at Jeast three-fourths shall be nec- 
essary. The same rule shall be observed with regard to giving 


fellowship to a Society, Church or Association.” This the 
Convention rejected, as it did also the following, submitted as 
“Section 10. The voice of three-fourths of the members 


present at a General Convention, shall be necessary to with- 


draw the Fellowship of the Association from any Society, Min- 
ister or Preacher that has once received that fellowship.” 
The words which now appear on our Convention Records: 


“ But there is no alteration of any part of the three Articles 


that contain the Profession of our Belief ever to be made at 
any future period,” were added by the Convention. 
Mr. Ferriss kept a Diary, and is said to have made very full 


memoranda of his doings; but the book in which he wrote, 
as also his manuscript sermons, was destroyed many years ago, 
by the burning of the house in which they were kept. One 
leaf of the Diary is all that is now known to be in existence. 


Fortunately this leaf relates to the subject before us, and reads 
as follows: 


“JT arrived at Winchester on the 20th. I had not, before 
my arrival at Winchester, been favored with an opportunity 
to consult with all the brethren of the committee appointed 
with me at the preceding Convention to draw up a plan of fel- 


8 Mr. Walter M. Ferris writes me: ‘‘ My father at his death left all his papers with 
my mother, and several years afterwards one of my uncles, who was a Universalist, 
came to Vermont from New York, and when he returned, took with him my father’s 
papers on religious matters, with the intention of having them or a part of them pub- 
lished; but unfortunately they were destroyed by the burning of ahouse. . . . 
After my mother’s death, twenty-six years ago, what remained of my father’s papers 
went into the care of my older brother, then living in New York city. He died four- 
teen years ago,.and after his death there were sent to me several trunks, containing 
books and old papers. I found in one trunk what seemed to be waste paper, and in 
looking it over saw what appeared to be a leaf taken from a book, and recognized it at 
once as the handwriting of my father; And of course I read it, and strange to say, it 
relates to the Creed adopted in 1803. There is no date on the paper, but in my opinion 
it establishes the fact that Walter Ferriss was the Author of the Creed adopted in 1803. 
When I found the paper, fourteen years ago, I did not think it would be of use to any- 
body, but kept it as a relic. I send it to you, and you may rely upon its having been 
written by my father. I know his handwriting, and the paper speaks for itself.” A 
short time after writing thus, Mr. Ferris found, and sent me the full copy of the Com- 
mittee’s report, as noted above, also written by his father, and attested by his auto- 
graph. These original papers he very cheerfully donates to the Universalist Historical 
Society. 
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lowship. I had drawn one however, and brought it with me. 
It was not so particular in some respects, both with regard to 
doctrine and ecclesiastical regulations as I could have wished. 
It was however, as full as I had reason to hope the brethren 
of the Convention at large would agree to accept. And I 
thought it would be much better than none, especially as I had 
so drawn it as to leave liberty to the several churches or to 
smaller associations of churches, if such should be formed 
within the limits of the general association, to adopt any more 
full or particular plan as they should see best, provided it was 
not contradictory to the general plan. When I proposed this 
plan which I had drawn to the rest of the committee, they 
agreed to it with very little amendment, and laid it before the 
Convention, which was the most numerous I had ever at- 
tended. When it was laid before the Convention I had the 
pieasure of seeing it instantly assented to by the brethren who 
had opposed me the year before at Strafford. They saw noth- 
ing in it of the tendency to divide the association, which they 
had been afraid of, but were convinced that it would rather 
tend to strengthen our union. But the Rev. Noah Murray, 
from the north part of Pennsylvania, who had never before at- 
tended one of our Conventions, though he had long been a 
preacher of our order, objected in a new and singular manner 
against having any written form at all. He said much on the 
subject, and enlivened his pleas by quaint similitudes, drawn 
from calves,. bulls, half bushels, etc., in which I thought he 
displayed more wit than solid sense, and more pathos than . 
sound reasoning. But as he was a venerable old preacher, a 
man of real natural abilities, and possessed in some degree of 
a winning address, he was followed immediately by a number 
of other brethren who had not attended at Strafford the year 
before, amongst whom was the Rev. Mr. Glover, of Newtown 
in Connecticut. These brethren all seemed to approve of the 
plan which we had produced, as to its substance both with re- 
gard to doctrine and external regulations, but argued that it 
_ would be of no utility, if not of dangerous tendency, to com- 
mit, that or any other form” — 


Unfortunately this sentence cannot be completed. But is 
it not singular, in view of the traditional theory in regard to 
these Articles of Faith and Plan of Government, that there is 
no mention of legal difficulty to be surmounted by their adop- 
tion, but rather that what most commended them was, “ that 

NEW SERIES, VOL XIV 11 
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they would tend to strengthen our union”? Is it not also 
strange, if legal decisions had made it necessary for Univer- 
salists to show that they were “a sect distinct from the Stand- 
ing Order,” that they should have rejected the word “ sect,” 
from their preamble ? and should also have discarded the very 
sections which would have put them at the greatest distance 
from Congregational rules and usage ? 

What is it possible to learn, let us now ask, concerning the 
*‘ Diversities of views among Universalists,’”’ which made it 
seem desirable in 1803 to adopt a Profession of Faith that 
should be sufficiently general in its statements to be accept- 
able to the Denomination at large? Of the fact that there 
were ‘* Diversities of views,’’ we have abundant evidence; but 
clear statements of differences are inore difficult to find. John 
Murray had made many converts to Rellyanism, the redemp- 
tion of the race based on the Mystical Union of Christ with 
humanity. Elhanan Winchester, with a moderate Calvinism 
as the base of his theory; had brought many to believe in the 
restoration of all souls to hdliness, after long periods of future 
suffering for sin. Caleb Rick anticipated Hosea Ballou in 
teaching that all punishment for sin is confined to this life, 
and doubtless had not a few followers in Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire. Abel Sarjent, the pioneer in advocating 
Unitarian in opposition to Trinitarian views of God, had in- 
fluenced many in the South and West; and even in New 


England, his sentiments were known.® A few creeds had been 
written, representing these and perhaps other phases of 
opinion. But whether expressed in Creeds or not, the differ- 
ences existed, and were no doubt annoying to such men as 
Ferriss and his associates, who were anxious that the promi- 
nent distinction should be unanimity of belief in universal 


4 See QuARTERLY, Vol. V., Article VI. 

5See Article on Caleb Rich, by Rev. W. S. Balch, in QUARTERLY for January, 1872. 

6 He prepared a Unitarian Universalist Creed, as early as 1798, which was adopted 
by several of the Churches in New Jersey. In the next paper on this subject, his 
Creed will be presented in full. The Societies in Egremont, Mass., and Sharon, Conn., 
obtained their knowledge of the existence of the Convention of 1790, by reading “ The 
“Free Universal Magazine,” edited and published by Mr. Sarjent. See The Christian 
Leader, Vol. XLVI., p. 284. 
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holiness and happiness, and a charitably allowed freedom of 
opinion in regard to any other tenets. 

Caleb Rich wrote a Creed which was adopted by “ A General _ 
Society ” which he organized in Winchester, Richmond, Jaffrey, 
Swansey, Chesterfield and Royalton, as early as 1778. Possi- 
bly these ** Articles of Faith” are still in existence, but hith- 
erto efforts to find them have been unavailing. Rev. W. 8S. 


Balch, in the Article on Caleb Rich referred to in the notes 
below, thus speaks of them: 


‘‘ Numerous articles were adopted, expressing and explain- 
ing their faith, their views of Church government, and their 
personal and social duties. We have seen them in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Rich, who composed them. They were very 
prolix and unwieldy, and would be acceptable to few churches 
at the present time. They contained not only a full statement 
of the doctrine they embraced, but the arguments and Scrip- 
ture proofs, also the duties of Christians, distinctly and forci- 
bly presented. There was no laxity in this respect. They 
claimed the purest system of morals of any sect in Christen- 


dom, as a necessary result of the doctrine. Hach person was 


made a member of the Church in full fellowship, free to accept 
the outward ordinances or not. In principle they embraced 
what is now professed by Universalists, but at that time the 


name was not known.” 


The venerable Russell Streeter writes : 
“ Father Rich, in the only conversation I ever had with him 


(1816), was the first preacher who openly contended that all, 
the (evil) consequences of sin were confined to this life. He 
was very earnest on this point: he argued it on the Treatise, 
[on the Atonement, by Hosea Ballou] as it appeared for more 
than a quarter of a century, viz., that man was first created in 
Christ Jesus, and then formed of the dust, and that as he stood 
related to the earth of Adam only he sinned. Hence sin, as 
we call it, to use his own words, originated solely in tle flesh 
and blood, and ended with the same. The spirit being of 
heavenly origin remained pure, though blended with carnal 
bodies : as pure metals were the same before being separated 
from the earth or dross, as afterwards; as wheat was the same 
before being separated from the chaff, &c.” “ He claimed to 
be the original promulgator of the leading points of the Treatise 
on Atonement.”’? 
7 Rev. Mr. Balch’s Artiele, p. 75. 
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Was it not from the influence of Mr. Rich’s views that Mr. 
Murray wrote to his friend Rev. Robert Redding, of England, 
_ under date of 


“ Nov. 1, 1788. While abused in the character of a Uni- 
versalist, the Universalists reject me because J am not.’ For 
there are of this description amongst us who really believe the 
doctrine charged on me; who confidently affirm that men and 
devils shall finally be brought home to God, and who do affirm 
that our present state of being is our only state of suffering, 
and that the period of mortality is the period of sorrow. Now, 
though my enemies affirm the foregoing doctrines are mine, 
such who hold these doctrines censure me because they are 
not.’’8 


Under date of April 9th, 1789, he writes to a Philadelphia 
friend : 


‘There are many professors of the truth in these parts who 
make shipwreck of it with respect to themselves, who in de- 
fending truth propagate a great deal of falsehood. The reverse 
of this, is, you know, frequently the case with many of truth’s 
adversaries ; in opposing divine truth they deliver a great many 
good things, but these good things turn to no good account, 
in consequence of the way they are made use of. So, when 
mistaken souls in order to establish truth by the authority ‘of 
Divine Revelation make the most horrid blunders, and in order 
to prove Christ all, make him the Devil and all, they more 
effectually serve the cause of the Grand Adversary than any 
of truth’s opponents. 1am ten times more afraid of some of 
the Universalists, as they are called, than of him, (I forget his 
-name,) who opposed our friend Moore.” 


So writing from Boston, Nov. 1, 1790, describing his jour- 
mney home from Philadelphia, he says: 


“Tn some parts of Connecticut, I found much to trouble 
me, not from my enemies but from my friends. There are 
-some dangerous errors creeping in among the people, and I 
am afraid they will prevail. They teach that the day of the 
Lord is past, that there is no future sorrow to be apprehended ; 
.that there is no Devil but in the imagination ; in short, if you 
ever saw the book that Mr. Relly wrote against, written by one 
‘Richard Coppin, you will find the principles now inculcated 

8 QUARTERLY, July, 1867, p. 820. 
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by some who call themselves believers in many parts of this 
State and Connecticut. On this account I wish much to 
travel from place to place, in order, if possible, to prevent the 
spread of those anti-scriptural notions; at least to let the 
public know they are not the principles we labor to inculcate. 
It is on this account also, I wish to see Churches established. 
They would have an eye to all such teachers, and if any of 
them through ignorance published falseliood, they would by 
brethren in Church connection be taught the way of God more 
clearly. But I find that those who hold these wild notions, 
are not fond of Church fellowship; they are fond of liberty in 
its widest latitude. Truth, decency and order, will always 
accompany each other.” 


Also July 20th, 1791: 


“‘T greatly admire your remarks on the spread of error. 
They are very just. I wish the distinction you point out was 
more attended to. The enemy is doing what I expected he 
would do, trying to ruin our cause through the instrumentality 
of its professed friends; but let us try in patience to possess 
our souls. The foundation of the Lord standeth sure; what- 
ever is of God, the powers of earth and hell united cannot 
injure; and what is it to us what becomes of anything else ?” 


Under date of March 26, 1805, Mr. Murray writes to Mr. 
Thomas Francis, Philadelphia : 


“Tam, my good friend, in the same gloomy state of dis- 
couragement. respecting my ever being blest with the privilege 
of seeing the faces of my dear Philadelphia friends, in this 
distempered state again. I felt the last time I was blessed 
with that favor, as if it would be the last time; but as I have 
so often thought so, I hoped I should have more last words; 
yet I was sure there must come a last time. I suspect it was 
then. I have not the smallest expectation of gaining any as- 
sistance from any quarter. Mr. Jones is provided for.2 There 
are none others that either my hearers or myself can think of, 
as Scripture Universalists, that we can obtain; and, truth to 
say, there has been such a base breed of mongrel Universalists 
in this place, who have labored to instil into the minds of 
God’s people such abominable, anti-Christian, anti-Scriptural 
stuff, that has perverted the minds of some weak Christians, 

®Rev. Thomas Jones, who on Mr. Murray’s recommendation, had been settled as 
Pastor at Gloucester, Mass. 
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that we wish in future to do as much as we are able to avoid 
lending such perverters of God’s truth a helping hand.” 


Mr. Murray wrote to Rev. Robert Redding, May 29th, 1800, 


‘‘ There are in this country several sorts of Universalists. 
Some believe in it negatively, and some positively. Some 
believe there will be no future suffering, because they do not 
believe in a future state. These are modern Sadducees. 
Some believe there will be no future suffering because God 
was never displeased. How is it possible he could be, say they, 
when he does it all himself? He can therefore have no 
account against any man. Therefore they have nothing to 
pay. A third sort believe there is a debt to pay, but the be- 
nevolence of the Deity will not suffer him to exact it. . These, 
you see, have some idea of Mercy sacrificing Truth. They 
pay no regard to the declaration made in the law and prophets, 
and have no idea of the benevolence of the Deity being exer- 
cised in a way where all his Divine perfections meet. God is 
too good to punish men forever. This is all their hope, and 
all their expectation. A fourth sort of Universalists believe 
the debt due immense, and must be paid by every debtor in 
his own person; and that every man be enabled thus to do, 
Jesus Christ came into our world. 1 really never could find 
out what end his coming into the world answered. These, 
however, talk much of Christ, and seem to feel under very 


10 Doubtless the allusion here is to the influence of Unitarian and anti-vicarious doc- 
trines as promulgated by Caleb Rich and Hosea Ballou, the latter having just published 
to the world his “ Treatise on Atonement.” Possibly he may also refer to the Mystics 
in Boston, the followers of Jacob Behmen, whose views gave him much trouble. 
The letters above quoted, belong to a series frequently alluded to in these papers, as 
‘*Unpublished Letters of John Murray.”” The manner in which copies of them at first 
came into my hands has forbidden, up to this time, any mention of the persons to whom 
they were addressed. All motive for further reticence being now removed, I am at 
liberty to state that most of the letters were written to Thomas Fitzgerald, of Philadel- 
phia. They number about fifty, the first bearing date April 6, 1753, and the last July 
80, 1806. Mr. Fitzgerald, although retaining through life his belief in Universal Sal- 
vation, withdrew from the Denomination when Mr. Kneeland, a Unitarian Universalist, 
became Pastor of the Lombard Street Universalist Church in 1818. His family sym- 
pathized with him in his Rellyan views, but have had no fellowship with any other 
form of Universalism, and until recently, have jealously kept these letters out of sight. 
Last summer, Mr. Richard Dale, a grandson of Mr. Fitzgerald, an avowed Rellyan, 
although a member in good standing in the Presbyterian Church, placed these letters 
in my hands, with full permission to use them freely in illustrating the History of Uni- 
versalism; ditecting me to give them up to no one but himself, and in the event of his 
decease to dispose of them as I pleased. He has since died, and the letters are now the 
property of the Universalist Historical Society. 
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great obligations, though I once observed to Mr. Winchester, 
that his plan of universal salvation would do full as well with- 
out Jesus Christ as with him. They believe that every man 
that dies in debt — another word for dying in their sin, or 
dying sinners, or being sinners as long as they live, — every 
such character must be cast into prison, out of which they 
never can come till they have paid the uttermost farthing. 
But the uttermost farthing they shall assuredly pay, and then, 
on a principle of strict justice, shall be saved, or, in other 
words, be eternally happy. In this plan, you see, ‘every tub 
stands on its own bottom.’ Every one pays his own debt. A 
fifth sort of Universalists believe that all have sinned, and all 
in many things offend; and every offence is death. They con- 
ceive of this death as a spiritual death, and properly belonging 
to the soul. They therefore often mention that text, ‘ The 
soul that sinneth shall die.” They hold that the law is holy, 
pure, and good, and was made to be obeyed, and because man, 
being weak, could not, Jesus was made under it; and that he 
came to fulfil it; and that he did fulfil every jot and tittle of 
it, both in its penal and preceptive parts; that in doing this 
he finished the transgression, made an end of sin, and brought 
in everlasting righteousness ; that he was made under the law 
for every one that was under it, and therefore redeemed every 
one from its curse, being made a curse for them; that in this 
way he, as Saviour, magnified the law and made it honorable ; 
that in this way he is the Saviour of the world according to 
law; that in this way Justice is satisfied, Mercy is fully 
gratified, Truth is established, Righteousness, everlasting 
righteousness brought in. And this righteousness of God 
being unto all, and on all them that believe, thre being no 
difference in God’s sight, God is the just God in being the 
Saviour of all men. But these believe that this truth of God 
must be known and believed, before the saved soul will ever 
be holy or happy; and this they confidently expect because 
God has promised that the earth shall be filled with the knowl- 
edge of the Lord, and the veil of the covering be taken from 
the face of all people, and they shall all know God, whom to 
know is life eternal, from the least unto the greatest. These 
tbings, however, which make for the peace of the sinful world, 
in this their day is hid from their eyes. But they look for- 
ward to the day of the Lord, when whatsoever is his shall be 
made manifest: that then there will not be an unbeliever in 
the whole family of man. Then these people believe that God, 
having taken the human nature into union with himself, in 
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that nature doing and suffering all that belonged to both these 
natures, and that in the character of the second Adam, or the 
head of every man; that he has completely defeated the subtle 
adversary, and turned the tables on the foe, and saved the 
lost nature in himself with everlasting salvation. These Uni- 
versalists, believing there is no God but Immanuel — God with 
us— even God the Saviour, of whom the prophet Isaiah spoke 
when the Lord by him said, I am God the Saviour, and beside 
me there is no other: believing this, they can see nothing but 
salvation in God. 

“‘ These are Universalists of the same description with Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob, and all God’s holy prophets from the be- 
ginning of the world. Now, as Priestly does not believe that 
Jesus Christ is God, he cannot believe him a Saviour, and, in- 
deed, lie does not. And as J believe he is the only wise God 
our Saviour, I know no other God to believe in or depend 
upon. Iam, therefore, myself a Trinitarian and a Unitarian ; 
believing in but one God over all, the Saviour of all men, 
blessing and blessed forevermore, in whom the fulness of the 
Deity bodily dwelt, and in whose humanity, as the second 
Adam, dwelt all the fulness of the human nature. And he 
spake by the prophet when he said, 1 am God the Saviour, 
and beside me there is no God. This is the joy of my heart 
and my abiding consolation.” 4 


So far Mr. Murray’s testimony to the “ Diversities of 
opinion.” 


From other sources we have statements, written by those 


who held them, as for example, in the Free UniversaL MaGa- 
ZINE, edited and published by Rev. Abel Sarjent, in 1793-94. 
Christopher Marshall thus wrote in advocacy of the doctrine 


of intense future punishment: 


“Sin is of such a horrid and tormenting nature, that there 
shall be indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon 
every soul of man which doeth evil, both Jew and Gentile. 


Rom. ii.9. And that to such a degree, that many will not only 
wish they had never been born, nor seen the light of the sun ; 
but will even gnaw their tongues with pain, and curse their 
God, and their King, and look upwards. Nevertheless, after 

11 QUARTERLY for October, 1872, pp. 393-395. In Mr. Murray’s three volumes of 


“Letters, and Sketches of Sermons,” published in 1812, similar statements are 
numerous. ~ 
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this dark and horrid night of Aionion torments, they will, by 
the blood of the everlasting Covenant, be sent forth out of that 
pit wherein is no water. They shall hear the voice of the 
Lord reproving them, as Job did, and will clothe themselves 
with as manifold and greater humility than he, (Job xlii. 2, 6,) 
as their torments were severer.” 


So Rev. J. Bailey, of Kentucky, alludes to several differ- 
ences, and among them to the denial of Future Punishment, 
in a letter to the Magazine: 


“Tam sorry to hear that there is any likelihood of a jar 
amongst the few witnesses for God’s Universal love at this 
time especially ; as they are under the united frowns of all 
other Christian societies ; and the declarative interest of Christ 
and his everlasting gospel much depends upon their unity. 

“Though I confess that Calvinism, as it relates to the de- 
crees of election, and reprobation, appears to me to be replete 
with blasphemy, inasmuch as it makes the blessed and adora- 


ble Gop the author of all wickedness; nevertheless we ought 
to exercise great tenderness towards those brethren who hold 
with election in the universal system, provided they keep up 
the idea of the future dispensations of Christ in the distribu- 
tion of rewards and punishments, till the close of the mediatory 
office of Christ, when God shall be ALL INALL. . . . . 
Those who hold the salvation of all men, exclusive of the 
future dispensations of Christ in the distribution of rewards 
and punishments, (if there be any such), upon the most chari- 


table conclusion, I humbly conceive they are not aware how 


near they are bordering upon gross deism, and an implicit, if 
not a wilful denial of the sacred Scriptures; and hope they 
will see that that part of their prineples is a moth in their sys- 


tem, and will become a check to the progress of the truth ; in- 


asmuch as it stands in direct opposition to such a number of 
plain and unequivocal texts that pronounce future punishment 
upon those who die impenitent, which have as good a right to 
compose a part of our creed as the most gracious promises. 

* * * * * * * 


“ But I need not enlarge upon this subject. I see you have 
discovered the deformity of Calvinism, and am happy that you 
have entered your protest against it. It is an error that I 


have long since contested in the regular Baptist and Presby- 
terian societies, and have often declared myself an adversary 
to it, both in public and private: and from report have greatly 
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feared what you have said in your little book; ‘ that there 
would be a division in the Universalist Society on account of 


it, knowing that whenever a Universalist imbibes Calvinism, 


and especially if he denies a state of rewards and punishments 
‘after death, it amounts fully to Antinomianism.’ ” 


The Editor of the Free UNiversaL MaGazine, on the other 
hand, took strong ground against the doctrine of future pun- 
ishment. The following queries and answers, evidently from 


his pen, were addressed to * Mr. and Mrs. B——n.” ® 


“ Query I. Is it not the inward or celestial man, who in 
Scripture is called the new creature ? 

If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature; though the 
outward man perisheth, saith Paul, the inward man, (which I 
suppose to be the new man) is renewed day by day. See 
Eph. iii. 16; Romans vii. 22; 2 Cor. iv. 16. 

I think it is said concerning the inward or new man, that 


he is created after God, in righteousness and true holiness. 
See Eph. ii. 24; Colos. iii. 10. 

Query II. Is it the old or outward man that commits the 
sins we are guilty of, or is it the new and inward man that is 
the sinher ? 

He that, or whoso, is born of God, (which must be the new 
man) sinneth not, or doth not commit sin; he cannot sin, 
because he is born of God. 1 John iii. 9. In this the chil- 
dren of God are manifest, and the children of the devil. They 
which are the children of the flesh are not the children of 
God. See Romans ix. 8. 

The promise was but to the seed; and the children of the 
promise only, are counted for the seed. See Romans ix. 8. 


Query III. Is it the child of the flesh, the old man, that 
rises from the Child:of God, or the new man, that rises ? 

Jesus said concerning those that rise from the dead, (speak- 
ing unexceptionally,) ‘ Z’hey are the children of God, and are 
equal to the angels of God.’ See Luke xx. 36. And John 


12Tn the “ Autobiography of Peter Cartwright,’ a famous Methodist Pioneer, will be 
found many allusions to the prevalence of Universalism in Kentucky from 1793 to 
1800, particularly on pp. 28, 29, 30, 31, 82,48. 

18 Mr. and Mrs. Brown. Mrs. Brown was the daughter of Rev. John Coward, a dis- 
tinguished Baptist preacher. She was a woman of great energy, zeal and sweetness of 
disposition. An exceedingly interesting account of her and of the Meeting House 
which she caused to be built is given by Rev. A. C. Thomas, in his “ Century of Uni- 
versalism,’’ pp. 189-199. 
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says, that the children of God do not commit sin. See 1 John 
iii. 9, 10. 

The Apostle saith, ‘Jf any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature; old things are passed away, behold, all things are be- 
come new.’ And surely all that rise from the dead must be 
new creatures; and must be in Christ, for ‘ In Christ shall all 
be made alive.’ 

It is the new man, and not the old, that rises from the dead, 
and the new man never committed sin. - Wow can there be a 
punishment for sin after the resurrection ? 

Query IV. If to those who are raised from the dead, old 
things are passed away, and all things are become new, pray 
what sins are those who rise from the dead punished for? If 
only the new man, who is called the Child of God, rises from 
the dead, and if the new man never sinned, pray how can he 
be punished according to his works? Surely if his works were 
not sinful, then ‘he cannot deserve punishment. Reader, 
judge! hearer, answer.” 


So, in the same volume, and evidently from the same pen, 
is the following against Vicarious Sacrifice and Imputed 


Righteousness : 


“ From whence have we derived the idea of Christ’s having 
already satisfied the demands of ‘the law, or justice, for all 
men? or that the personal righteousness of Christ, short of its 
being wrought in us, and independent of our partaking there- 
of, is that which justifies us? Pray what did justice demand 
of the creature? Not that one man should be righteous for 
all the rest, and the rest remain unrighteous: for this could 
not have established order in the creation ; but that all should 
obey, and be holy before God. This is what the law required ; 
this is what the command called for; and this is what justice 
demanded ; and surely that which justifies us, is what justice 
demanded, except the demand is changed ; which cannot be. 

“True, it is said, that as by the disobedience of one man, 
many were made sinners, so, by the obedience of one, shall 
many be made righteous. Mark, nought is made righteous 
already, but shall be made so. Mankind was never affected 
by the sin of Adam to condemnation, in any greater degree 
than they were made partakers of that sin; so shall we not be 
affected by the righteousness of Christ, to justification, in any 
greater degree than we are made partakers of that righteous- 
ness. 
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‘“'The law of God was a divine rule or system of life, from 
eternity, established by him, not from an expectation of any 
advantage arising thereby to himself from the creature; but it 
being a transcript of his moral perfections, and expressive of 
his nature, God was pleased to appoint it, as the only rule of 
life wherein we might enjoy communion with God, and im- 
mortality ; and so be truly happy. Hence the creature’s sal- 
vation and happiness are the chief objects, which render the 
creature’s conformity to the law, and reconciliation to God 
necessary, because God stands in no need of anything from 
creatures. Upon this does the creature’s salvation and happi- 
ness depend, and in this does the creature’s salvation and hap- 
piness consist; therefore it is inconsistent to suppose that one 
man’s righteousness should be accepted in place and stead of 
all the rest, and they accepted and justified thereby, short of 
their partaking of that righteousness, or in any greater degree 
than in proportion to their partaking thereof. 

“ From these observations [ humbly conceive that it is just 
as impossible or improper to say, that Christ is happiness and 
life for us, independent of our partaking of that life and hap- 
pines, as to say, he has satisfied the law and justice in our 
stead, independent, or short of, our partaking of God’s right- 
eousness and becoming reconciled to God. 

“For us to be justified, and for the law and justice to be 
satisfied with us, I conceive is for us to be brought into, and 
confirmed in a justified state; that is, a state which the divine 
law and justice approves of; and which state is attainable in 
this life. But some men may ask me how? I answer, by a 
derivation of that life divine from Jesus, the quickening spirit ; 
which will never fail to be granted unto every soul who re- 
ceives Jesus Christ as he is held forth in the Gospel: for ‘ to 
as many as receive him, to them gives he power to become the sons 
of God. | 

‘“‘ By deriving a new and spiritual life from Christ, who is 
called the Breapv of life, the soul becomes quickened from a 
state of death in trespasses and sins; is raised from a tem- 
porary life to the enjoyment of an endless life, Heb. vii. 16, 
and by this the soul becomes transformed by the renewing of 
the mind, being begotten from above; the new man, the de- 
scendant of the second Adam, becomes constituted in the old; 
and the new and inward man, being not a child of the flesh, 
but a child of promise, is counted for one of the seed to whom 
the promise was made, being, by the spirit of adoption, made 
a child of God, and so an heir of God, and a joint-heir with 
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Christ ; and therefore shall be glorified together with him. 
This is that spiritual Jew, which is a Jew inwardly, and who 
is circumcised in heart; and this is that Israelite, in whose 
heart is written, and in whose mind is printed the spiritual 
law of God; and whose praise is not of men, (being hidden, 
Psalm Ixxxiii. 3, and invisible to the world, 1 John iii. 1,) but 
of God; being found approved in the eye of the law and jus- 
tice, and therefore is commended of the Lord. 2 Cor. x. 18. 

“This inward, or new man, distinct from the outward and 
old man, is every way perfectly justifiable in the eye of the 
law and justice ; being perfectly conformed thereunto, and de- 
lighting therein continually. ‘ Z delight in the law of God after 
the inward man.’ This is justification; this is reconciliation 
to God; and this is that child of God that cannot commit sin. 
This is the time, and not before, that law and justice is sat- 
isfied with, (or approves of) that soul; and this is the time 
that the salvation, (or deliverance) of that soul is effected ; 
for now, and not before, is the time that the soul is brought 
to call on the name of the Lord; and ‘whoso calleth on his 
name, (saith the Prophet and the Apostle,) ‘ shall be delivered.’ 

‘“‘ If our obedience to the law, as individuals, be not neces- 
sary, as above hinted, in order to our justification as indi- 
viduals, how could our disobedience, as individuals, render us 
condemnable? I humbly crave an answer.” 


So also, in answer to a correspondent, Mr. Sarjent wrote the 
following on the “ Satisfaction of Justice ” : 


“ Justice at first required obedience from every individual 
of the human race, and as justice is unchangeable in its requi- 
sitions, nothing short of such obedience can possibly be satis- 
factory to justice. Mere punishment can never be satisfactory 
to pure justice, but universal obedience 18s; because this is 
what justice requires; and as Jesus is engaged to establish 
universal obedience, by reconciling all things to God, it is con- 
sidered with God as already done in him, because he is not 
liable to be defeated in any of his undertakings ; therefore jus- 
tice in this sense is satisfied in Jesus.” 


A correspondent, over the signature of “ C. H.,” writes thus, 
from New York, on the subject of Anti-trinitarianism : 


“It is not at all surprising that the doctrine of Universal 
Salvation and Anti-trinitarianism should meet with so little 
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comparative success, and be socoolly received. . . . And 
as for the doctrine of the Trinity, I am of opinion it was first 
broached by some new-fangled sophist, and promulgated by 
fallacious cavillers, till at last it stole into the creeds of estab- 
lished churches, where it has remaind so long uncontradicted. 
And I believe that there are very few men of sense belonging 
to those churches which profess these doctrines, but are con- 
vinced of their absurdity, though from their peaceable disposi- 
tion and diffidence, as before hinted, they do not openly oppose 
them.” 


To these may be added the following from Rev. Hosea Bal- 
lou, written in the winter of 1804-5: 


“Tn this work, I have endeavored to make as fair a state- 
ment of what I call Universalism, as I was able; and it stands 
on such ground that the propriety of it can no more be dis- 
puted, than the propriety of universal holiness and reconciliation 
to God. Perhaps the reader will say he has read a number 
of authors on the doctrine of Universalism, and finds consider- 
able difference in their systems. That I acknowledge is true; 
but all agree in the main point, viz., that wniversal holiness and 
happiness is the great object of the gospel plan. And as for the 
different ways in which individuals may, believe this work will 
be done, it proves nothing against the main point ; but proves, 
what I wish could be proved concerning all other Christian 
denominations, that they have set up no standard of their own, 
to cause all to bow to, or be rejected as heretics. ; 

The doctrine of punishment after death, has, by many able 
writers, been contended for; some of whom have argued such 
punishment to be endless, and others limited. But ‘it appears 
to me that they have taken wrong ground who have endeavored 
to support the latter, as well as those who have labored to 
prove the former. They have both put great dependence on 
certain figurative and parabolic expressions or passages of 
Scripture, which they ezplain so as to cause them to allude to 
such an event. It appears to me that they have not suff- 
ciently attended to the nature of sin, so as to learn its punish- 
ment to be produced from a law of necessity, and not a law of 
penalty. Had they seen this, they, would also have seen, that 
a perpetuity of punishment must be connected with an equal 
continuance of sin, on the same principle that an effect is de- 
pendent on its cause. Who in the world would contend that 
a man who had sinned one year could expiate his guilt by 
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sinning five more with greater turpitude of heart? State the 
punishment, say a thousand years, for a sinner who dies in 
unbelief. What is it for? Say for his incorrigibleness in this 
. world. Well, does he commit sin during these thousand 

ears? Surely, or he would not be miserable. Then, I ask, 
if it takes a thousand years punishment in another world, to 
reward the sinner for, say fifty years of sin in this, how long 
must he be punished afterwards for the sin he commits during 
the thousand years? The punishment or suffering which we 
endure in consequence of sin, is not a dispensation of any 
penal law, but of the law of necessity, in which law, as long as 
a cause continues, it produces its effects. Therefore, to prove 
aman will suffer condemnation for sin, at thirty, forty, or 
fifty years of age, it would be necessary to prove that he would 
be a sinner at that time, or those times. So, in order to prove 
that a man will be miserable after this mortal life is ended, it 
must first be proved that he will sin in the next state of ex- 


istence.” # 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


The Study of Psychology. 


PsYCHOLOGICAL studies are not the passion of our age. The 
enthusiasm of to-day runs in the direction of the objective 
sciences. Men do not look within to make their intellectual 
conquests, but without, and since the victories won over the 
external world are so brilliant, the domain occupied so ample, 
and moreover, this being the path to wealth and fame, it is 
not surprising that our attention should be fixed on that which 
yields such tangible, and 1 may add, such beneficent results. 
For this knowledge of external nature has contributed im- 
mensely to human welfare; it has given us personal comforts, 
immunity from disease, length of years; it has enriched our 
understandings and our hearts. And since such paplable 
good accrues from it, no wonder that mental science should 
be left in the background. 


14 A Letter to the Reader,” prefixed to the first edition of “ A Treatise on Atone- 
ment,’’ 1805, pp. vii-ix. 
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Indeed there are those who hold thas the study of psy- 
chology, at least by introspection, is essontially useless. M. 
Comte argued that since the psychologists had been unable to 
agree upon any theory, or even upon any facts, they had con- | 
tributed nothing to the stock of human knowledge ; that they 
had not even kept pace with the people who derived their 
knowledge from general experience. And in constructing 
what he called the “hierarchy of the sciences,” he assigned 
the first place to mathematics, the second to astronomy, the 
third to physics, the fourth to chemistry, the fifth to biology, 
the sixth to sociology, treating psychology as a subordinate 
branch of biology, a branch which he would have studied psy- 
chologically according to the system of Gall. 

In the scheme of Comte psychology is a dependent and in- 
ferior science. But all the sciences are dependent, the one 
on the otLer. Astronomy and geology, physics and chemistry 
are nearly related, and interdependent. Geology is but one 
chapter in the history of the solar system; chemistry is a 
modified form of physics. But though thus akin the observed 
phenomena of each with their laws constitute a science. So 
while psychology is a branch of biology, its phenomena are so 
different from those of physiology, so unique in character, that 
taken with their laws they make not an independent science, 
but one whose boundaries can be more nearly defined than 
those of any other. 

Moreover, a certainty attaches to the study of mind which 
does not to anything external to it. We may have a reason- 
able belief in the reality of an external world, that things are 
what they seem, but this must rest upon evidence inferior to 
that which certifies to states of our own consciousness. The 
testimony in the one case is immediate, in the other mediate 
only. ‘Feeling and thought,” said Mr. Mill, “are much 
more real than anything else. They are the only things which 
we directly know to be real. All matter apart from the feel- 
ings of sentient beings has but an hypothetical and unsubstan- 
tial existence. Mind is, in a philosopical point of view, the 
only reality of which we have any evidence.” 
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It is doubtless true that, till within a recent period, psy- 
chology has been too exclusively studied by the introspective 
method, a method which Comte declared had been attended by 
utterly barren results. Human psychology needs the lignt 
derived from comparative. Rudimentally, indeed, more or 
less developed, the lower creatures possess most of the mental 
faculties which we have. Human intelligence, emotion and 
passion are not radically different from animal. The differ- 
ence is in degree, not in kind. And to ignore comparative 
psychology in our investigation of the human mind and the 
functions of our faculties is as fatal as it would be to ignore 
comparative physiology in our study of the bodily organism. 
Mentally man is an animal plus certain attributes. We shall 
know him except as to his specialties, in the ratio that we 
know what is below him. 

Nor can psychology dispense with ethnology, especially as 
the different races of men appear in a more or less primitive 
state. The mental philosopher by looking into his own soul 
may learn its nature and movements. But the carefullest ob- 
servation and analysis must fail to reveal to him those simple 
elements and operations out of which have arisen his complex 
states and processes. He can never from introspecticn learn 
anything concerning the genesis of mind, nor how from the 
simplest forms of intelligence, by gradual increments, has 
come his own highly specialized and relatively perfect intellect. 
But by the study of man in the rudimentary, and as he passes 
thence to an enlightened state we may see the operation of a 
lower intelligence and how out of it is developed the higher 
and more complex. 

But evidently introspection is not only a legitimate method 
of psychological inquiry, it is the chief method. We can 
know nothing of consciousness only as we know it within our- 
selves. We can know nothing of the essential nature of feel- 
ing, of emotion, of thought, of memory, of the laws of associa- 
tion, of the processes of reasoning, except by observation and 
analysis of our subjective states. 

Evidently Comte’s idea was fallacious, that the passions 
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should be studied wholly from without, as shown by men in 
relation to each other and to society. No observer could as- 
certain the nature of hate or of love, how they affect their pos- 
sessor internally by studying them in their outward manifesta- 
tions, though we agree with Comte that any theory of human 
nature ought to be corrected by a study of that nature in its 
effects, or as it actually exhibits itself in society. Comte 
argued that it was impossible “ to make an intellectual observa- 
tion of intellectual processes. The observing and observed 
organs,” he says, “ are here the same, and its action cannot 
be pure and natural. In order to observe your intellect must 


pause from activity; yet it is this very activity you want to 
observe. If you cannot effect the pause, you cannot observe ; 
if you do effect it, there is nothing to observe.” 

The answer to this specious plea is obvious. We are con- 
scious of our intellectual states and activities ; through memory 
we can recall these, pass them in review, and so examine them 
at leisure. Certainly we could get no idea of either the laws 
of thought or the forms of thought from external observation. 
Our knowledge of mind is based upon our knowledge more or 
less of our own minds. There are certain psychological truths 
such as those of personal identity, a feeling of responsibility, 
and a sense of guilt which are known only as revelations of 


consciousness. In fact without introspection a mental science 


is impossible. 
Researches in biology, pursued so earnestly during the last 
half century, have added fresh proofs of the correlation of 


mind and matter, that certain physical phenomena are invari- 


ably associated with psychical. It has been long admitted 
that mind is implicated with the body, especially the brain. 
Mentality rises in the lower creations with firm nervous struct- 


ure; the difference between animality and humanity is meas- 
ured, in general, by their respective cranial capacities; the 
intellectual superiority of the civilized man to the savage is 
attended with a greater quantity and finer quality of the cere- 
bral mass ; all mental action is accompanied by a metamor- 


phosis and waste of brain tissue. 
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But, notwithstanding this close correlation of mind and mat- 
ter, the two cannot be identified. The brain is not the mind, 
the mind is not the brain. The one is material, the other 
spiritual. It is evident, as Descartes affirmed two centuries 
ago, that between mind, whose characteristic attribute is 
thought, and matter whose characteristic attribute is exten- 
sion, there is an impassible gulf, that there is no likeness 
between them, to say nothing of their being identical. 

‘‘ Reduce mind to its lowest unit of feeling,’ says Herbert 
Spencer, “‘ and matter to its lowest molecule, and by no possi- 
bility can these units be thought of as alike, not to say iden- 
tical.” ‘We can trace,” says Mr. Tyndall, “ the develop- 
ment of a nervous system, and correlate with it the parallel 
phenomena of sensation and thought. We see with undoubting 
certainty that they go hand in hand. But we try to soar in a 


vacuum the moment we seek to comprehend the connection 


between them. . . . Man, the object, is separated by an 
impassible gulf from man, the subject.” 

Nor can mind be identified with any of the other forces of 
the universe, heat, electricity, magnetism. Mind may be a 
form of force, but it is a force which attains to consciousness, 
and this consciousness differentiates it from all other forces. 

Possibly, as the physicists assert, mental activity may be 
attended by a loss of heat, suggesting the idea that mental 


force has been changed into another force, heat. But it is 
impossible to think of this escaped heat as the equivalent of 
mental action, of unconscious force as the equivalent of a con- 


scious one. There is evidently an element in this which there 


is not in that. 
We are to consider then mind though closely correlated 
with matter as something radically different from it, or if, as 


Mr. Mill affirmed, there is no substance of mind, that all we 
can know are successions in consciousness of thought and 
feeling, then we are to regard these as wholly unlike the phe- 
nomena of matter. ‘“ Mind still continues to us,”’ says Mr. 
Spencer, “a something without any kinship to other things.” 


Psychological studies, as already said, are not the passion 
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of our age, still an interest must ever attach to the study of 
the human mind as the crowning glory of creation, certainly 
of that creation revealed to us. Man is the terminal link in 
the chain which began in the inorganic world, and through 
vegetable and animal, reaches to him. We are not inquiring 
how these links were made, nor how connected. The uni- 
verse, so far as we know it, culminates in him. He owes his 
superiority, in a measure, to his physical organization, to his 
erect position, to the peculiar mechanism of his hand, but 
chiefly he owes it to his mentality. His greatness is due to 
psychological conditions. ‘On the earth,” said the ancient 
Phavorinus, ‘ there is nothing great but man, in man there is 
nothing great but mind.” Through this he has obtained 
dominion over the elements, over the lower creatures, through 
this he is human as distinguished from the brute. 

All art, all science, all philosophy, are products of mind, 
and by no possibility can we be permanently interested in the 
creation of mind and indifferent to the mind itself. Phidias 
must be regarded as more wonderful than his statues, and 
Apelles, than his paintings. The genius of Watt must excite 
more admiration than the steam engine, and Morse, than the 
telegraph. The machine that devises all others must needs 
evoke a wonder they do not. He who has subjectively made 
mathematics, chemistry, physics and biology, is more important 
than they, since man cannot produce anything as marvellous 
as himself. A knowledge of the law of gravitation has been 
of the utmost practical value to our race, besides enabling us 
to solve what otherwise would have remained the mysteries of 
the universe, but above the law is the intellect of its ciscov- 
erer. We do not, of course, agree with the Comte that the 
heavens declare no other glory than the glory of Hipparchus 
and Newton and such others as have given us a correct astron- 

omy; but all science, especially that of the heavens, declares 
the greatness and glory of the human mind. Psychology does 
not need to apologize for its existence, nor for the demand it 
makes on our attention, for it is concerned with that which is 


the noblest of created things. The ancient oracle, in answer 
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to the question of Chilon, “ What is, of all things, best?” 

replied, ‘“‘To know thyself.”” The centuries have not made 
this less true, have not altered the relation in which psychol- 
ogy stands to the other sciences, have not dethroned this queen 
of the sciences. Sciences unknown to the ancients have arisen. 

Vast territories have been explored and conquered, but every 

victory won in the domain of objective knowledge has but 

added proof of the power and grandeur of the human mind, 

and made it, to us, all the more interesting. 

The study of psychology is valuable as a means of MENTAL 
DISCIPLINE. If the leading object of education be to give us 
the control of our intellectual faculties, to lend them grasp and 
vigor, the power to hold the thought continuously to any 
desired investigation, nothing will contribute to this end more 
than original research of the science in question, or even the 
verification of its postulates for ourselves. The power of intro- 
spection and analysis of mental processes is rare. Many who 
have no difficulty in fixing the attention on external things, 
and studying their phenomena and laws, are baffled in their 
attempts to look within and examine their mental states and 
processes. The highest discipline of intellect is requisite for 
success in this field, and to the extent that psychology is stud- 
ied, will this discipline be gained, and the highest end of edu- 
cation realized. 

There is immense practical value in such a study of psy- 
chology as will enable one to know the nature and relative 
worth of the several mental faculties, and the law of their 
development. By such knowledge he would be the better able 
to fit himself, by appropriate culture, for any art or profession 
he should choose ; to supplement his deficiencies, and carry 
to their utmost limit such powers as he may be well endowed 
with originally. The best educator, also, is he who under- 
stands our mental nature, and how its powers may be best 
trained and developed. 

There are great moral advantages in the study of psychol- 
ogy. It involves the contemplation of that which is highest 
and noblest in creation. It stimulates one to seek to realize 
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in his own character the excellences it reveals, that which is 
best in intellect, in heart. 

But its chief value is in its implications, in its relation to 
history, theology and immortality. 

History is a record of mind, of what men have thought, of 
what they have done under the incitement of passion, good or 
evil. Mr. Buckle maintained that, outside of Europe, man is 
the creature of physical agents, climate, food, soil and the 
general aspect of nature, that he is what these agencies make 
him. “ Looking at the history of the world, as a whole,” 
he says, “‘ the tendency has been, in Europe, to subordinate 
nature to man ; out of Europe to subordinate man to nature.” 
The question was debated, not long since, among certain Bos- 
ton savants, Whether the civilization of Europe were due the 
more to Christianity, or to soil and climate. The physical 
environment doubtless exerts an immense influence in mould- 
ing man’s character and giving direction to his activities ; 
still, the progress of society, the intellectual career of the na- 
tions, their several conditions, their civilization appear to 
have been determined chiefly by the psychical environment, 
the power which one mind exerts over another, and a superior 
mind over the many. 

It is certain that not only the thinking, but also the moral 
feeling, of the occidental nations has been determined largely 
by the ideas and spirit emanating from Jesus. It is highly- 
probable that the Saracens would have slept for centuries after 
Mohammed, as they did centuries before, had it not been for 
the quickening of their life by his genius. An impulse from 
him sent them on a career of conquest, and a career of intel- 
lectuality, which could never have been evoked by their arid 
climate, and their barren and boundless deserts. In a large 
sense, the crusades, so influential in directing European activity 
and moulding her destiny, were created by the fiery eloquence 
of Peter the Hermit. The reformation which has so modified 
the civilization of central and western Europe and America 
was primarily the result of the revival of learning, the dis- 
covery and spread of the arts,— to the awakening and activity 
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of the human intellect,— to a change in the psychic environ- 
ment, the physical remaining the same. 

Long ages have not sufficed to elevate the red man to the 
civilized state amid those external surroundings which have 
proved highly favorable to the advancement of the Anglo- 
American. Had some genius in war or in science, or some 
prophet in religion, arisen among them, they, to-day, might 
have been the peers of the white. 

Should it still be argued that physical agencies make: the 
genius by which the masses are transformed, it is a sufficient 
reply that Arabia, for the twelve centuries before Mohammed, 
as for the twelve centuries since, had not produced another 
really great man. 

Mr. Spencer divides the “ great-man-theory,” claiming that 
the movement of society is atomic, that the condition of the 
social aggregate is determined by that of the social unit, the 
individual ; that the great man is the product of his age, and 
can only continue an impulse which has already begun. This 
is true, but not the whole truth. Everywhere in history we 
see the tremendous power of genius, of inspiration, of person- 
ality ; we see it in Columbus, in Copernicus, in Julius Cesar, 
Washington, Napoleon, Bismarck, men at once the product of 
their age, and its guide, men who win others to their banners, 
to their opinions, infuse into them their spirit, and so perma- 
nently modify the thought and the feeling of large portions of 
their race. 

Mr. Buckle traced the mental degeneracy of the Hindoos to 
the element of starch in rice. But a further inquiry might 
show that the diet of India is so exclusively vegetable because 
of a religious belief that animals should neither be killed nor 
eaten. Had it not been for this psychical fact, on the theory 
of Mr. Buckle, roast beef might have radically changed Asiatic 
civilization. 

There may have been a time, in the history of the earth, 
when nature dominated life, when those creatures only sur- 
vived who could adapt themselves to their physical surround- 
ings, but with the advent of man came the era of mind, and 
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the history of man is the history of mind. The chief factor of 
his progress has been his psychical as distinguished from his 
physical environment. History irradiates psychology, and on 
the other hand, the facts of history are to be explained by it. 
“ Few learn much from history,” said Mr. Mill, “ who do not 
bring much with them to its study.” He is the best inter- 
preter of man’s past career who best knows the intellect and 
the heart and how they are modified by internal and external 
conditions. 

Psychology is the basis of subjective theology. God is to us 
What we think him. “ Man,” said Protagoras, “is the meas- 
ure of the universe.” He is likewise the measure of God, in 
the sense that we are forced to contemplate him in terms of 
our intelligence. The old record declares that God made 
man in his own image. It is certain that we make Him in 
ours. He is the reflection of our best selves with that which 
we regard imperfect left out. 

The phenomena of the external world would suggest to man 
a First Cause, and that intellectual instinct which seeks for 
unity back of divinity, would declare that First Cause to be 
one. But having determined that there zs a First Cause, man 
is compelled to ascribe to him the attributes of mind, for mind 
is the highest thing we know, or of which we can conceive. 

The gods of the earlier theologies were simply magnified 
men, having both our virtues and our vices. The God of the 
later theology isa spirit-power, intelligence, holiness. God,said 
Plato, is good and wise. He is infinite in power, knowledge 
and goodness says the Christian philosopher. Al! theologies, 
from the crudest to the most subtile, are more or less anthro- 
pomorphic. No other theistic conception is possible to the 
human mind. 

Much is said by the school of Mr. Spencer of the “unknown” 
and “unknowable ” God, of an inscrutable Power behind all 
phenomena and the cause of all, but a Power that utterly 
transcends both our knowledge and our thought. What right 
have we, they say, to affirm that thought and volition, which 
are developed out of our bodily sensations, phenomena which 
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are known to exist only within quite narrow limits, in this 
little corner of the universe, our globe, are of the essence and 
nature of the infinite and eternal God? Shall we pretend to 
measure the Creator by the creature ? 

It must not be assumed, we admit, that there is nothing 
higher in the universe than mind because we cannot conceive 
of anything higher, for this would be adopting the Hegelian 
assumption that the possibilities of thought are coextensive 
with the possibilities of things. 

If horses and lions could paint and mould, said Xenophanes, 
they certainly would make gods in their image, horses in that 
of horses, and lions in that of lions. And have we any more 
justification for representing God in our likeness than they in 
theirs ? 

“ We must not fall down and worship,” says Mr. Barratt, 
‘as the source of our life and virtue the image our own minds 
have set up. Why is such idolatry any better than that of 
the old wood and stone? If we worship the creations of our 
minds, why not those of our hands?” We answer, because, 
if we worship at all, we must bow to our own mental crea- 
tions ; but do we not create in accordance with the fact? Is 
there not a reality which corresponds to the spiritual image as 
certainly as there is an outward world which corresponds to 
the image on the retina of the eye, and which, in some myste- 
rious way, is transmitted to the mind ? 

It is affirmed by the Spencerian school, that to represent 
God as having the attribute of the human mind is derogatory 
to His character. ‘ The definition of intelligence,” says Mr. 
Fiske, “ being the continuous adjustment of specialized inner 
to specialized outer relations, it follows that to represent Deity 
as intelligent, is to surround him with an environment, and 
thus to destroy his infinity and self existence.” But it is here 
assumed that there is but one condition under which intelli- 
gence may exist, that is, as a product of evolution. But, 
granting that intelligence, as we know it, results as an adjust- 
ment of certain inner to certain outer relations, it does not 
follow that it may not exist apart from such relations. To 
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deny that it can, is certainly to measure the possibility of 
things by our own feeble thoughts. 

Mr. Fiske will not allow us to postulate goodness of God, 
since there is equal evidence in the universe of His badness, 
on the suppositicn of His intelligence and freedom. ‘ There 
can be no hypothesis of a moral government of the world,” he 
says, “ which does not implicitly assert an immoral govern- 
ment.” 

It is not the purpose of this paper to prove that God és in- 
telligent and holy, but merely to show what must be our ideas 
in reference thereto as determined by the necessary concep- 
tion of the human mind. Whether Deity be intelligent or not 
must be decided by the evidence afforded in the universe of 
mind and matter. If there are unmistakable signs in it of 
thought and purpose —as we believe there are, notwithstand- 
ing the bold assertion of certain evolutionists that their doc- 
trine has utterly deprived natural theology of the material 
upon which it, until lately, subsisted — teleological argument 
— then we are justified in affirming that to the creations of 
our minds there is an answering reality — the First Cause is 
an eternal Intellect. | 

If there be a moral law, “a Power in the universe that 
makes for righteousness,” as Matthew Arnold affirms, these must 
be regarded as evidences of a moral government, and if we con- 
sider this government as derived from, or implicated with, a 
moral governor, it is impossible not to believe that he is just 
and righteous altogether. And whatever evidence there may 
be of an immoral government of the world arises from our 
failure to understand fully the divine purpose. 

There is no improbability in the idea that man has come, 
by evolution, to bea part of the spiritual universe, and akin to 
its Source, that mind is of the very nature of God. If horses 
could paint, they would doubtless make gods in their own 
image; but, if they could paint, they would no longer be 
horses. We have advanced far enough to discern truth hid- 
den from all the creation below us, may have got high enough 
to conceive of God as he is. 
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Kant held that space and time are necessary forms of our 
thinking faculty, but that they may have no reality external 
to the intellect. “ But modern psychology,” says Mr. Mur- 
phy, “is teaching us that mind is not something isolated in 
the midst of the universe of matter which surrounds it, but is 
a part and product of that universe, and that the laws of mind 
are so only because they were laws of the universe before they 
became laws of mind.” We know the external world truly 
because we are born out of it, its children. We know divine 
things truly because we are born of God, or because we are 
parts of that spiritual universe of which He is the fulness. 
Because God is intelligent and holy, we are psychologically 
compelled to think Him so. 

Under all theistic conceptions is anthropomorphism, and it 
lurks even under atheism and pantleism. And it is interest- 
ing to find Mr. Fiske its pronounced enemy, admitting that 
Deity may be known as the eternal Source of a Moral Law, 
thus indirectly ascribing to Him a moral attribute. 

The God of the future will be essentially like the God of the 
past. Man cannot transcend himself, “no beat of our spiritual 
wings availing to lift us out of the atmosphere they press.” 
Into whatever good he may develop, he will still be human. 
His conceptions of Deity will necessarily be derived from the 
best in himself, and, as there can be nothing in man’s thought 
better than wisdom and goodness, these will eternally be 
regarded as divine attributes. 

Mr. Spencer sees this, and says, ‘‘ Under their most abstract 
forms, ideas of this kind will always, probably, occupy the 
background of our consciousness.” Moreover, psychology 
must take cognizance of the religious sentiment, and demand 
its correlate. 

It cannot be that we have a set of faculties which have no 
uses and no relations. No matter how they originated, nor 
how they have grown: they are now a part of our mental 
heritage. What is there to answer to them? Mr. Tyndall 
sees the force of this question, and confesses that “‘ the prob- 
lem of problems at this hour is, how to yield these sentiments 
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reasonable satisfaction.”” We do not believe that they will be 
satisfied with Mr. Mill’s relatively weak God who has done 
the best be could with the intractable m»terial with which He 
had to work, nor by that Power which Mr. Tyndall calls “ ab- 
solutely inscrutable the intellect of man.” Nor is there any 
satisfaction in Mr. Spencer’s suggestion that the inscrutable 
Power may be better than we think Him, since the doctrine 
of nescience leaves us to fear that he may be worse. If He is 
not what we think Him, He is for us nothing. 

The arguments for man’s Immortality need to be re-stated 
in view of modern knowledge. Nature, exclusive of mind, 
furnishes but feeble, if any, evidence for our existence in an- 
other state. Metamorphosis of animals, that of the larva into 
the butterfly, for instance, is but a change of form in the 
same world, one condition of physical life followed by another 


condition of physical life. 
“Unless the living being, the soul,” said Bishop Butler, ‘is 


larger than the solid elementary particles of matter, there is 
no reason to think death a dissolution of it, since death does 


not destroy even the elementary particles of our bodies.” 
This suggestion can have no weight with us, since it is impos- 


sible for us to think of mind as having eztension, the differen- 
tial attribute of matter. 
Butler did not consider that reason, memory and affection 


are immediately dependent upon the body, and he held that 
they might, therefore, survive it. But it is now known that 


all mental action is accompanied by brain changes, that our 
thoughts are as really dependent upon the body as our sensa- 


tions and perceptions. 


Nor do we get any assurance of our immortality from the 


now established fact of the Persistence of Force. Force per- 
sists, but it undergoes endless transformation. Heat becomes 
motion, light, electricity and magnetism. Each of these in its 


turn becomes something else. Nothing is lost, but nothing is 


stable. By assuming that mind is a force of force, we have 
no guarantee that it will continue in that form. On the other 
hand, reasoning from analogy, we should expect it to be trans- 
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formed. The evidence that mind will continue after the dis- 
solution of the body must be derived, chiefly, if not wholly, 
from the mind itself. It is the highest product of creation, 
totally unlike anything below it, and, therefore, not of neces- 
sity subject to that change which inheres in all else. 

“Van Helmont, the philosopher of Holland,” says Emer- 
son, “ drew his sufficient proof purely from the action of the 
intellect. ‘It is my greatest desire,’ he said, ‘ that it might 
be granted unto atheists to have tasted at least but one only 
moment what it is intellectually to understand, whereby they 
may feel the immortality of the mind as it were by touching.’ ” 
“To me,” said Goethe, “ the eternal existence of my soul is 
found by my idea of (mental) activity. If I work incessantly 
till my dvath, nature is bound to give me another form of 
existevce when the present can no longer sustain my spirit.” 

When we contemplate the grandeur of our thoughts, the 


fulness of our aspirations, our thirst for life and yet more life, 
how we are haunted by the idea of immortality, even when 
our reason halts before its mysteries, we cannot believe that 
we were born to die. 
“ This pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality,” 

is the best witness we have to its truthfulness. Darkness may 
brood ‘over the external world, but light comes from within. 
And then the consideration that our thought is the thought of 


the race, our feeling its feeling, this consensus of humanity 


makes the evidence of our immortality cumulative. 
Mr. Mill put a low value on the argument from the “ gen- 
eral belief of the human race.” But a perennial opinion, 


mixed with whatever errors, must have in it the soul of truth, 


and a universal aspiration after a better life is an assurance 
that there is a better life to which we may attain. 
Psychology, then, is the one grand science. It is concerned 


with the phenomena and laws of the human mind, with all 
man’s career in the past, with his future in time, in eternity. 


All that we can know of God is revealed in the attributes and 
workings of the soul — in the facts of psychology. 
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To welcome, on the one hand, the new knowledge which 
the age brings, while, on the other, we hold to the wisdom of 
the past, is obviously the duty of the hour. Beliefs on which 
the ages have put the seal of their approval must have truth 
in them. The old and new must be incorporated and assimi- 
lated in one body, and so neither lost. We believe that a 
study of psychology is especially calculated to give us a certain 
mental poise amid the intellectual conflicts and convulsions of 
our time, that it will save us from a credulous faith in the 
assumptions of the physicists on the one hand, and of the 
. theologians on the other. We cannot allow either party to 
speak to us ex cathedra, quite as much, nay, more, the habit 
of the priests of the crucible and the scales as of the priests of 
the crosier and the gown. 


ARTICLE XII. 
Shall we Retain the Bible in our Common Schools ? 


This is a problem which will more and more press upon loyal 
Americans for solution. At this early stage of its discussion 
—for as yet its discussion has scarcely begun — it is undoubt- 
edly a question to which thinking Americans give a divided 
answer. Yet the general attitude appears to be one of candid 
inquiry. If in what we have to offer we speak as a partisan, 
it is because we have arrived at strong personal convictions in 
regard to the matters involved. That we have been prejudiced 
in our inquiries we are scarcely willing to admit; we have, 
after patient investigation, arrived at conclusions quite at 
variance with the preferences with which we began. 

Our position is in favor of the Bible in the Schools. 

This is not, as some affirm, a simple question, but compli- 
cated. Various important bearings of the problem should be 
taken into consideration, before one can consistently think 
himself clear as to his personal duty as an American. 
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Let us first clearly state the objections that are urged against 
the Bible in the school-room. They are to be classed under 
three heads. Twocome from Roman Catholics, and can be 
definitely stated in the language of the Catholic World. We 
quote, adding the numerals: “ Protestants insist upon having 
the Bible read in the public schools, lest they become irrelig- 
ious ; Catholics maintain, 

1. That the version used is garbled ; and 

2. That, even if it were not, no one has a right to teach it 
except those who have compiled it, and are to-day the only 
responsible witnesses to its true meaning.” ! 

3. An objection — to many the only one of importance — is 
founded on the affirmation that the American government is 
a purely secular institution. That all religions, under its pro- 
tection, may be equally free, it is maintained that no religion 
should be in the least degree favored. The theory is thus 
emphatically stated by its most thorough champion: ‘“ The 
public school, like the State under whose authority it exists, 
and by whose taxing power it is supported, should be simply a 
civil institution, absolutely secular and not at all religious in 
its purposes, and all practical questions involving this principle 
should be settled in accordance therewith.” ? In application 
of this theory, it is claimed that “ for Protestants to insist on 
the reading of their translation of the Bible in the public 
schools is for them to substantially ask for themselves what 
they deny to Catholics.” ? This, it is urged, is un-American. 
To thus completely secularize the government, separating it 
entirely from all religion, would be, as many candid and able 
men think, not only to satisfactorily dispose of this question 
by ruling the Bible out of schools, but to bring all similar 
problems to an equitable basis for adjustment. 

All objections to the continuance of the Bible in schools, so 
far as we have been able to discover, are in substance included 
in these three. We may, therefore, consider the problem, on 
the negative side, fairly before us. 


1 Catholic World, Jan., 1876, p. 488. 
2 Religion and the State, Rev. S. T. Spear, D.D., p. 384. 8 Ibid. p. 41. 
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Let us now understand the law and the practise regarding 
this matter. There are many possessed of the idea that it is 
left to the disposal of School Boards. This is clearly not the 
case. Most of the States have statutes similar to that of Mas- 
sachusetts, which reads in this wise: ‘“ The school committee 
shall require the daily reading of some portion of the Bible, 
without note or oral comment, in the public schools ; but they 
shall require no scholar to read from any particular version, 
whose parent or guardian shall declare that he has conscien- 
tious scruples against allowing him to read therefrom. Nor 
shall they ever direct any school-books calculated to favor the 
tenets of any particular sect of Christians to be purchased or 
read in any of the public schools.” This statute, in Massa- 
chusetts, is but putting into executive form the fundamental 
declaration of the Constitution : “ The public worship of God, 
and instructions in piety, religion and morality, promote the 
happiness and prosperity of a people, and the security of a 
republican government.” As a guard against sectarianism, the 
Constitution also provides that “ no subordination ofany one sect 
or denomination to another shall ever be established by law ;” 
“all religious sects and denominations demeaning them- 
selves peaceably and as good citizens of the Commonwealth, 
shall be equally under the protection of the law.” Similar 
statutes and constitutional provisions exist in a majority of the 
States. And now as to the practise in our schools. We may 
take, as a specimen, the public schools of Boston. This rule 
is enforced by the School Committee of that representative 
city: “The morning exercise of all the schools shall com- 
mence with the reading by the teacher of a portion of Scrip- 
ture, to be followed by the Lord’s Prayer, repeated by the 
teacher alone.” This custom is followed in the cities and 
towns of the Commonwealth ; or is varied only so far as to 
require the children to unite in the offering of the Lord’s 
Prayer. The exercise is brief, rarely exceeding five minutes 
in the time consumed. 

It is against this fundamental law, and against this common 
and long-continved custom, that the objections we have stated 
are urged. 
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Let us now take up the objections in order. We will pass 
quickly over the first two as being such transparent falla- 
cies as to require no elaborate answer from any intelligent 
American. 

1. The Roman priest says the version of the Scriptures used 
in our schools — that is, the Protestant — is “ garbled.” To 
this we say, precisely what the State says: If such be your 
conscientious conviction, give to your children your own ver- 
sion — which essentially differs so little from the Protestant 
as to be equally acceptable to the State for the purposes which 
it aims to subserve in having the Bible in the school-room ; 
or, where this work is impracticable, have your children ex- 
cused from the reading altogether.‘ | 

2. Concerning the Romanist declaration that no one has a 
right to teach the Bible “ except those who have compiled it, 
and are to-day the only responsible witnesses to its true mean- 
ing’? — which is an assumption that the Roman Church has 
the exclusive right to the Bible,— we affirm that to admit this 
claim would be for the State to foster a sectarianisin subver- 
sive of a fundamental American principle — equal rights and 
free intelligence for all. Under the Constitution, and by 
sanction of the American spirit the Romanist has the same 
right to the Bible as every other sectarian; he cannot be 
allowed the least fraction of an exclusive right. 

As a gencral criticism of these two Romanist objections, it 

4 That the question of versions does not enter very greatly into this problem from the 
Catholic point of view, is made evident by the fact that in certain of the Cincinnati 
schools, where a majority of the children were of Romanist parents, the Douay version 
was used instead of the King James. There was little complaint at this on the part of 
Protestants. For most of the school purposes, the two versions are substantially one; 
for literary excellence the King James version is undoubtedly to be preferred. It was 
against any reading of any version of the Bible, save under priestly direction, that the 
Romanists of Cincinnati protested. (See “The Bible in the Public School, Case of 
the Cincinnati Board of Education,” p. 179.) The case of oppression, cited by Henry 
Ward Beecher, of the school in New York city of almost exclusively Jewish children, 
yet compelled to read the New Testament, is such an one as is easily mended. Such 
children should be expected to read exclusively the Old Testament — which contains 
the root-principles of all essential moral training. We have yet to learn that any seri- 
ous complaints at the reading of the New Testament in the schools have come from the 


Jews. With the elementary moral inculcations of the New Testament they affirm 
. themselves to be in harmony. 


NEW SERIES, VOL XIV 13 
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should be remembered that their acknowledged intent is oppo- 
sition to our entire free school system. No Romanist pretends 
that he will be satisfied with our schools when the Bible and 
all moral instruction are withdrawn from them. “ We want, 
and we will have, our children brought up Catholics,” says 
the editor of the Catholie World. ‘ We want schools,” says 
Father Hecker, “ not where a secular education can be ob- 
tained only, but where a religious education can be obtained 
also.”” If we would undertake to pacify the Romanists, let 
us understand what their demand really is. It is their avowed 
purpose to voluntarily support no schools save those in which 
Romanism is distinctively taught. There is some illustrative 
history touching this point. In 1869, the School Committee 
of Cincinnati passed an order excluding the Bible and all dis- 
tinctive religious teaching from the schools of that city. 
While this order was in force (it was subsequently overruled 
as unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of Ohio), the School 
Committee addressed Archbishop Purcell of that city, pro- 
posing that the numerous parochial schools should be merged 
in the public schools on the purely secular basis. This was 
the Archbishop’s ultimatum: The Catholic Schools shall be 
given up to public supervision on no other condition than that 
‘“‘ the Catholic priest-hood shall have exclusive use of these 
school-houses for two days in the week for religious purposes.” ® 
Until we are prepared to grant this concession — rendering 
Romanism virtually the State Church, by turning our schools 
into Romanist missions — we must not hope to conciliate 
Catholics to the support of our Common Schools. While 
maintaining their present attitude, their objections to the 
Bible in the school-room are superfluous and impertinent. It 
is a problem which Americans must solve for themselves. 
Those who are openly opposed to fundamental American 
ideas can render no efficient aid in the adjustment of American 
institutions. 

8. We come now to the consideration of the objection which 
is based on the theory that the American government — hence 

5 Religion in the Common Schools, Rev. A. D. Mayo, p. 31. 
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all its institutions — must be entirely secularized. It is con- 
tended that neither Catholics, Protestants, Jews, Chinese or 
Atheists can have occasion for just complaint if this theory is 
carried into impartial application. 

Is this a panacea for existing and threatened evils ? 

The experience of the ages has taught prudent men to avoid 
extremes. To this day the traveller has pointed out to him, 
in the strait of Messina, in the Mediterranean, the famous 
rocks, Scylla and Charybdis; unquestionably real rocks, one 
on either side of the channel, and surrounded by dangerous 
currents. They must be equally shunned, if a vessel would 
pass them in safety. However we may smile at the mythologic 
fables associated with these ledges, there can be no doubt that 
the proverb they have suggested is in accordance with all 
experience, individual and national. 

The founders of the Republic endeavored to avoid two 
equally dangerous extremes. 

On the one side was the peril to religious liberty in Secta- 
rianism. Our fathers wisely decided that there should be no 
State Church. Jefferson, it is well known, came home from 
France indignant that there had not been incorporated into 
the Constitution at its adoption a provision formally separating 
the Church from the State ; and the very first amendment to 
the Constitution, secured largely by Jefferson’s influence, is 
the following: ‘‘ Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” Under this fundamental provision there has hith- 
erto been preserved in our land an unparalleled religious free- 
dom. Sectarianism — the rock Scylla — was thus avoided. 

On the other hand they saw an equal danger in entire Sec- 
ularism ; which would make the small party of Atheists virtu- 
ally the State Sect. While the word Gop may not be found in 
the Constitution, and in our own view does not need to be 
put there, the framers of that renowned instrument did not for 
& moment dream that it could stand the shocks of time save 
by the favor of heaven. They did not lose sight of the fact 
that the Declaration of Independence begins by affirming that 
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‘all men are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights ; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ; that to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among men’’ — thus 
affirming, as the first word the American nation speaks, that 
human government is the servant of God. Neither were they 
unmindful of the fact that in the same great Charter of Liberty 
stands a most solemn appeal to the ‘“ Supreme Judge of the 
World,” with an expression of “ firm reliance on the Divine 
Providence.” There has probably never been clearer vision 
into American jurisprudence than that of Chiel Justice Story, 
and his emphatic declaration is that, while the specific Church 
was dissevered from the State, this was not done by the 
founders of the Republic “as indifferent to public religion 
and morality, but for the development of that practical Chiris- 
tian religion and morality, which is the life-blood of society 
and government.” The founders of the Constitution deliber- 
ately intended that the government should be based in the 
practical morality of unsectarian Christianity. George Wash- 
ington, whose first official act on assuming the command of 
the Continental army was an order calling his soldiers to 
divine service, declared to his countrymen at the close of the 
Revolution : “* No people can be bound to acknowledge and 
adore the invisible hand which conducts the affairs of men 
more than the people of the United States ;” while in his 
forever applicable Farewell Address he solemnly adjures his 
people “ to abide by religion and morality as the firmest props 
of the duties of men and citizens.” The historic attitude of 
America is thus declared by Daniel Webster: “ General, tol- 
erant Christianity is in the United States a part of the common 
law.”® The testimony is overwhelming that the founders of 
the Republic acted in the faith that only on the general prin- 
ciples of morality that are inculcated by the Christian Religion 
can any free state securely rest. In steering clear of sectari- 
anism they took wise care not to run on the Charybdis of sec- 
ularism. They chose the golden mean. 
6 Daniel Webster, Works, Vol. VI.—the “ Girard Case.” 
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Does it occur to the reader that these generalities can have 
but little to do with the specific question at the head of this 
article? His mind will be disabused of that impression by a 
slight analysis of this word “secularism.” What does it 
mean? ‘ The ‘separating of government from all forms of 
religion.” But what does that mean? Let us see the thick 
end of the wedge before we admit its thin end. We can do 
no better in our inquiry as to the meaning of secularism than 
to ask of those who most thoroughly and consistently advocate 
it. Here is the Declaration of Demands by the ablest leader 
of the secularist party —a declaration which is, when secu- 
larism is assumed, at least logical and clear: 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical prop- 
erty shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

2. We demand that the employment of chaplains in Con- 
gress, in State Legislatures, in the navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by pub- 
lic money, shall be discontinued. 

3. We demand that all public appropriations for educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian character shall 
cease. 

4. We demand that all religious services now sustained by 
the government shall be abolished ; and especially that the 
use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensibly as a 
text-book or avowedly as a book of religious worship, shall be 
prohibited. 

5. We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease. 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and in 
all other departments of the government shall be abolished, 
and that simple affirmation under the pains and penalties of 
perjury shall be established in its stead. 

7. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enfore- 
ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be repealed. 

8. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
“Christian” morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty. 
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9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the prac- 


tical administration of the same, no privilege or advantage 


shall be conceded to Christianity or any other special religion ; 
that our entire political system shall be founded and adminis- 
tered on a purely secular basis; and that whatever changes 


shall prove necessary to this end shall be consistently, unflinch- 
ingly and promptly made.® ) 
We are unable to discover that this is not, if its starting 


point be conceded, a logical chain to the end. Of course the 
principle of secularism must be adopted before it can be in 


any case for its own sake applied. Once adopted, it must 
mean all this. How can it mean less? Is America prepared 
for it? Is she tending toward it? 

This, it is said, is impartial liberty. We pronounce ita 
narrow sectarianism — for it seeks to make the small Atheistic 


party the sect of the State. If it could triumph it would lead 
to Communism. No nation has been able to stand on that 
platform of negatives. It is destructive of the very spirit of 


patriotism. It would divide the nation into snarling cliques. 


No doubt, the individual conscience that opposes the drift of 
history has its right ; but, in the name of liberty, we ask, has 
not the common conscience of a Christian people some rights ? 


What light of experience teaches us to unlearn the faith of 


our fathers, that it is not by atheizing the American govern- 
ment that America is to be saved, but rather by its saturation 
with the spirit of the great Democrat of the ages, whose fun- 
damental law of morality is, “ As ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even so tothem?” It isa majestic fact of 
history that whenever any true type of lizserty has been pre- 
served, it has been by the genius of the Christian Religion : is 
it not too much to ask of America to-day to let go her hold of 
the chief anchor of her hope, and commit herself to the whirl- 
pool of atheistic secularism ? 

We are aware what objection will be raised to this. Admit- 
ting, it may be said, that Christianity is the life-blood of a free 


7 Rev. F. E. Abbott —the standing platform of the Index. 
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nation, it does not follow that it is the province of government 
to teach religion. And this it does, it will be said, if it in- 
sists on having the Bible read in the common schools. It thus 
oversteps its domain, and assumes the functions which can 


belong only to the church and the family. 
We reply that it has never been claimed that government 


has the right to interfere with the legitimate work of the 
church and the family ; but for its own safety it needs to foster 


and .supplement both. There are some plain distinctions 
which some persons seem pledged not to see. ‘I havea good 


eye, uncle ; I can see a church by daylight.” Beatrice’s eyes 


seem rather better than some others! Do we need to be told 
that the Christian religion as an institution in the community 
is like a tree, with its single trunk, which divides, as it rises, 


into a multiplicity of branches and twigs—that the trunk is 
the common Christianity, in which all Christians and right- 


minded citizens agree —that the branches are the sects, 
and the twigs the individuals among the sects? The work of 
the government can be alone with the trunk principle ; it can 


have nothing to do with the sects as sects, save to give them 


all equal protection and opportunity. Jt is the morality incul- 
cated by the trunk-principle of Christianity upon which the civil 
government must depend for its purity and permanency. Gov- 


ernment has therefore the right to promote the Christian 
religion ; nay, more, it is its duty ; as simple and plain a duty 
as it acknowledges toward commerce, to foster it, not as 
interference, but for its own ends solely. 


Unquestionably, if the church and the family; as now con- 
stituted, gave sufficient moral and religious education to the 
masses of citizens for governmental purposes of security and 
well-being, there would be no need of anything farther being 
done. But, in point of fact, the church and the family are not 
thus sufficient. We believe in the voluntary principle for the 
support of churches, because we do not believe in a State 
Church ; yet it scarcely requires to be stated that the volun- 
tary principle of church support has not been so universally 
adopted by our citizens as to make our churches and Sunday 
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Schools sufficient moral educators for the masses of.our future 
citizens. Look over any community and see what proportion 
of the population are supporting or profiting by the churches, 
and observe how many of the most capable and influential citi- 
zens give them no practical assistance whatever. Not more 
than one-fifth of the American people are regular church- 
attendants ; our Sunday Schools may be set down at the same 
ratio of insufficiency. And home training in religion, save as 
it is preserved within a narrow circle by the church, is, alas, 
almost unknown! Now what is the State to do with these 
four-fifths of its future citizens who will be otherwise left with- 
out the moral training that will fit them for good citizenship ? 
The State confessedly has a hold on the unchurched which 
the sects do not have ; that hold it must keep with a firm grip. 
Its own destiny is dependent on this class ; under the major- 
ity-rule absolutely so ; can it be otherwise than suicidal for 
the State to neglect its duty, and by withholding all moral 
instruction from the children, leave the majority of its future 
citizens unprepared for safe citizenship? Furthermore, it is at 
least an open question whether it is in any case desirable for 
separate sects to give all the moral and religious instruction 
to the children. Even if the quantity of such teaching were 
all that could be desired, its guality might tend to disintegra- 
tion ; for it would necessarily have a sectarian bias from the 
start. 

It is not, then, a simple question, to be separated from its 
relations, whether the Bible should remain in the schools. 
To once admit the principle of Secularism, by which to exclude 
the Bible from the school-room, is to incur a train of evils 
compared with which all that are even imagined of the present 
policy are mere bagatelles. The same rule of secularism 
which will exclude the Bible from the school-room, will forbid 
that schools be closed on Sunday. We cannot afford to for- 
get that while Sectarianism is a rock on the one side, Red 
Republican Communism is an abyss hedged with rocks on the 
other. 

Before we advocate the exclusion of the Bible from the 
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school-room — thereby assuming a wisdom and prophetic fore- 
sight superior to our fathers—we need to give studious 
attention to three things: 1st. The Lesson of History; 2d. 
The Lesson of Experience ; 3d. the Practical Difficulties in 
the way of the present secularization of our schools. 

(1.) While it is a historic fact full of warning that no nation 
has hitherto endured save as its national spirit has been pre- 
served by religion — a fact attested by those who have most 
broadly explored. the domain of history,— we are not, as 
Americans, left without at least one historic example that 
gives definite lessons on the point now specifically at issue. 

Germany, the coming power of Europe, after a hot, sharp 
controversy with Rationalism for more than half a century, 
acceded to the secular demand and banished the Bible from 
her schools. What was the result? Hagenback, generally 
regarded as the most impartial of the German historians, says : 


“Immediate changes were perceived ; in place of the old 
pedantic stiffness there came a jocose levity ; and instead of 
religious instruction, as given heretofore, there ensued a gen- 
eral effort to develop from within the capacities of the soul. 
A universal superficiality of knowledge ensued ; a want of 
consistency in moral and religious training, and premature 
skepticism among youth. . . . . . The meagreness of 
the education given, proved its bane, and prepared the way 
for the conviction that a balanced educational science must 
rest on a positive Christian foundation.” 


Hence, without change in the form of government, in 
answer to the wisest of the German people who saw their dan- 
ger in time, the Bible was, by almost universal consent, put 
back into schools. And the effect has been marked, and most 
advantageous. Professor Stowe, in his Report on Elementary 
Instruction in Europe, says of Germany : 


“T inquired of all classes of teachers, and of men of every 
grade of religious faith, instructors in common schools, high 
schools and schools of art, of professors in Colleges, Universi- 
ties and professional seminaries, in cities and in the country 
and in places where there was a diversity of creeds; and I 
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never found but one reply, and that was, that to leave the 
moral faculties uninstructed was to leave the most important 
part of the human mind undeveloped, and to strip education 
of almost everything that can make it valuable. 

Every teacher whom I consulted repelled with indignation 
the idea that moral instruction is not proper in schools, and 
spurned with contempt the allegation that the Bible cannot be 
introduced into common schools without encouraging a sec- 
tarian bias in the matter of teaching.” 


America, as she enters upon ‘this discussion, will do well to 
carefully ponder this historical precedent. In the nature of 
the case, the deliverance of Germany, with her limited suf- 
rage, was easier than ours could he from a similar mistake. 
Germany, politically and religiously the freest nation of 
Europe, and the best educated of all the great nations of the 
world, has a right to be heard in this discussion. She speaks 
as one who has been all through the controversy in which we 
are as yet at the outer edge. And her voice to America un- 
mistakably is: Keep the Bible in your schools, even if, to do 
it, you must also imitate us, and send the Jesuits, who are 
always the enemies of free intelligence, to some darker and 
more congenial clime.® 

(2.) Our own experience for a hundred years ought also to 
be carefully weighed. Negatively, what harm has the Bible 
done in our schools? Until the objection was raised by an 
un-A merican church, what American ever felt himself wronged, 
or the liberty of his children abused, by the presence of the 
Bible in the school-room? The teacher is by law forbidden 
to use it for any sectarian purpose. It is there simply as the 
standard of that morality in which all right-minded citizens 
agree. As the dictionary is the standard of language, the 
Bible is the standard of ethical truth. It is used for no other 
purpose than this in the common schools. This is a point on 
which we have as good aright as any to be sensitive. We 
know what it is to suffer from sectarianism ; we have, con- 
sciously and from choice, belonged to an unpopular religious 


8 For the facts and citations above given we are largely indebted to a manuscript 
lecture kindly loaned us by Rev. Joseph Cook. 
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denomination ; but we have always felt that the law sheltered 
us from sectarianism in the public school-room. To the 
utmost extent possible it shields every American as well. 
The writer of this article now sends a boy to a public school 
taught by a Catholic. The religion of the teacher is to us no 
objection whatever. We are as willing that Catholic teachers 
should teach Protestant children, under the restraints of the 
common law, as we are that Protestant teachers should, under 
the same restraints, teach Catholic children. Instruction in 
unsectarian Christian morality is alike essential to both. The 
presence of the acknowledged standard of that morality can 
do no real wrong to either. Granted that there may be, here 
and there, an individual conscience that professes to be 
wronged by the presence of the Bible in the school-room. 
Let us not forget that there are consciences of thousands upon 
thousands of fathers and mothers which would be more 
wronged by its exclusion. Neither let us forget that the con- 
sciences of the children themselves, when left without efficient 
moral instruction, are wronged most of all. It is very signifi- 
cant that almost the only conscientious objection to the Bible 
in the school-room, comes from the members of a foreign 
Church, who openly propose to substitute their own catechism 
in its place. We wait to be informed of what harm the Bible 
in the school-room has ever done in our land. When we, 
positively, ask what good the Bible has done in our schools, 
we cannot think that the benefits are slight. We make no 
extravagant claim. We do not for a moment think that it 
can he a sufficient substitute for church and home training. 
But can it be questioned that the simple presence of the Bible 
in the school-room has helped to preserve something of the 
old spirit of reverence in our children? Is it not one of the 
besetting dangers that reverence, for age, for the right, for the 
State, for God, is on the decline ? Young America has surely 
developed some disagreeable traits in this direction. The 
Bible cannot be in the school-room without appealing to the 
conservative sentiment of reverence. If it did no more than 
this it ought to be kept there. But, after going to no little 
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pains to inquire as to the experience of the most successful 
teachers, we are convinced that the Bible is needed in the 
school-room as a moral force. We are assured that the 
teacher can more easily govern with moral power when the 
Bible is behind him. We are making the demand that moral 
force only shall be used in governing children in the schools ; 
this demand that the Bible shall be excluded is virtually that 
moral force also shall be removed! How can we doubt that 
what is, in experience, found to be morally helpful in the 
school, must be of some moral significance to the State? In 
applying practical experience, we need not be afraid to learn 
of the Catholics. They tell us that it would be suicidal for 
them to leave their children without church-instruction during 
the most impressible period of their lives. In this they are 
right ; but decidedly wrong when they try to make the com- 
mon school the enginery of that sectarian instruction. Can 
America any better afford to leave the masses of her children, 
during their most impressible years, without the moral 
instruction necessary to the security of the State? We have 
been hitherto preserved because we have not attempted to 
wrest the State from its foundation in Christian Ethics. 
Nevertheless, Rome has objected to our schools, not so much 
that they are sectarian, as that they are now too secular. If 
we wish to invite Roman dominance in America, we shall 
make our schools entirely what she charges they now are. 
When we have long enough made her charge true, we may 
be glad to have even Rome extricate us from the social an- 
archy of the French Goddess of Reason! The right reading 
of our experience thus far is, unless we greatly mistake: Keep 
the Bible in the Common Schools. 

3. It is worthy of at least a passing consideration that the 
work of taking the Bible out of the schools must be accom- 
plished against some rather serious obstacles. It appears to us 
practically impossible. If it be done at all, it must be done 
under a statute prohibiting all religious teaching ; a statute 
framed substantially like the order of the Cincinnati School 
Board, which resolved “ that religious instruction and the 
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reading of religious books, including the Holy Bible, are pro- 
hibited in the Common Schools.” In that city it was found 
much easier to pass such.a resolution than to carry it into 
execution. It rules out nearly all the heathen classics, for 
undoubtedly they are founded on the heathen mythology, a 
religion no Americans believe. ‘ But these books are retained 
merely for literary and linguistic uses.” Undoubtedly. Must 
not the Bible be retained for the same reason, if for no other ? 
It is the warp and woof of the best literature, and is the 
standard of gcod English. To attempt to extract the Bible 
from’ Shakespeare, Milton, Addison, would be like drawing 
out from a woven fabric the threads which give it its pattern 
and beauty. Also, all right ethical teaching must be substan- 
tially Biblical, and therefore inadmissible. We must have a 
lax, flaccid education, that can recognize no distinction be- 
tween right and wrong. The children could not be permitted 
to sing “‘ America,” for that is a prayer to our “ Father’s 
God.” If we begin, we must of course do the work thoroughly. 
Some of our people conscientiously disbelieve in the theatre ; 
soft justice decides that Shakspeare ought not to be kept in 
the school-books. Of course we know that he cannot be kept 
out of even the straitest pulpits! But all things will be pos- 
sible in the era of softness! It is as easy as dreaming to 
thoroughly expurgate the Bible from the text books ; it is as 
easy as it is to resolve not to breathe the common air. 

After all, this isa grave problem; perhaps too grave to jus- 
tify irony. We plead for a thorough discussion of all the mat- 
ters here involved. The time is not distant when this will be 
an uppermost question. It is, indeed, a complicated problem. 
We can hope but little from any attempt at its solution that 
does not look the real difficulties in the face. We trust that 
the clergy of our own Church will patiently investigate this 
subject to its foundations, and on all its sides, that they may 
become wise leaders of public opinion. It is not improbable 
that Secularism would at present command a large vote. The 
need is urgent for comprehensive investigation. Secularism, 
confessedly, has a fair face. But the fair face is, in our view, 
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a deceptive mask; its real look is prophetic of increased 
trouble and disaster. It is our sincere belief that in no single 
point can Catholicism work greater harm to America than in 
this — by indirect influence cause us, when in some haphazard 
mood, to yield to the demands of atheistic Secularism. We 
should thus cut ourselves adrift from such anchorage as we 
now have, through the Bible, on the Rock of Ages. 


ARTICLE XIII. 
An Ethical Criterion. 


In a previous article on the Moral Sense, in the July Num- 
ber of the QUARTERLY, it was assumed that the Conscience is 
a simple homogeneous faculty, entirely analogous in action to 
the physical senses. It was further claimed that in itself it is 
certain and uniform in perceiving or moralizing the ethical 
quality of actions, that the judgment which acts in connec- 
tion with, and re-enforces it, is also innate and infallible ; 
and that the errors in ethical decisions are due, not to any 
fallibility in the faculties, but to the existence and interven- 
tion of circumstances of aberration. These circumstances are 
infinite in number, so that it becomes an indeterminate prob- 
lem when two men will exactly agree as to the quality of an 
act. 

Doubtless the whole article if interpreted in the meaning of 
its author, is an attempt to show the “ Moral Sense” as an 
innate power, and a final authority in determining ethical 
problems. But it may be thought that a faculty wholly 
dependent upon circumstances external to itself for the char- 
acter of its results, cannot be sufficiently fixed to constitute a 
standard of action ; nor be of any real authority in determining 
right and wrong. It may be fair to inquire if a sense which 
renders or compels decisions, determined every time in char- 
acter and degree by the media through which, or the circum- 
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stances under which, it acts, is of any use, or possesses actual 
authority in determining rightness and wrongness in human 
conduct. It is to the discussion of this question the present 
article is devoted. 

It will be in order to inquire at the outset what sort of a 
standard we may expect. It seems to be required by many 
empirical casuists that we shall provide a standard to which 
acts and classes of acts may be brought as independent enti- 
ties, and judged as right or wrong. The real authority of 
conscience is questioned, because it seems incompetent uni- 
formly to pronounce defined acts right or wrong under all cir- 
cumstances. It is obvious to every one, who has thought at 
all on the subject, that no such standard can be found. But 
does it hence follow that a standard failing in this supposed 
requisite is therefore not authoritative ? 

Much of the difficulty which has beset this question of ethi- 
cal standards seems to arise from losing sight of the inquiry 
as to what sort of a standard we are to expect; and again 
from cofusing the elements which enter into the moral per- 
ceptions. In our view, there is no more propriety in requiring 
as a standard some faculty that can pronounce upon acts, in 
the abstract, as uurelated to the acting agent, than there 
would be in demanding some power that could discover a 
moral quality in a tree or a book. The moralist of the intui- 
tional school does not, or ought not, claim that the faculty of 
conscience apprehends abstract moral qualities, or qualities of 
acts unrelated to a personal agent. Certain acts are defined 
in the dictionary. The conscience has no more to do with 
pronouncing the acts so defined right or wrong in themselves, 
than it has to do with deciding upon the moral quality of the 
north pole. If it were possible for the act in itself to possess 
a moral quality, we might expect the Moral Sense to appre- 
hend it. But no act in itself, as unrelated to a moral agent, 
can either be right or wrong by the definition which we 
attempt to justify at the conclusion of this article. 

Let it be required for instance that the moral sense pro- 
nounce uniformly upon the act of killing human beings. I 
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take a human life and am conscious that I have acted wrongly. 
A wild beast destroys a man and the act is neither right nor 
wrong. The act is defined in the second instance as in the 


first, but we see that no moral quality attaches to the act it- 
self as defined, where it is separated from a moral agent. To 
require a standard, then, which shall pronounce uniformly 


upon this definite act, is to expect a faculty which shall 


discern a moral quality where no moral quality exists; which 


is manifestly absurd. And yet, this is, as nearly as I can dis- 
cover, the construction which Bain, and perhaps, also, Reid 
and other casuists, put upon the claims of the sentimental 
moralist. But the claim, really, as we interpret it, is that the 
moral sense discerns a moral quality in certain kinds of acting 
of a moral agent. The only standard, then, we expect or 
require is one which shall determine when a moral agent acts 
rightly or wrongly. 

There are practically two criteria by which moral results are 
measured. They are not distinct. The second is derived 
from, and dependent directly upon, the first : — 

The first and fundamental Criterion or standard is the Moral 
Sense. Its nature and action, and our views in relation there- 
to, appear in the article above referred to in the July Quar- 
TERLY. We may identify it here as the Individual Criterion. 
It is an infallible standard. We desire to notice here one 
peculiarity concerning it:—Its action has reference exclu- 
sively to the individual to whom it belongs. By means of it 
the moral agent appreliends the quality of his own action, but 
is incompetent to pronounce further. This limitation arises 
from the fact above : —that acts possess no moral quality in 
themselves. The moral quality is not inherent in the act as 
an isolated entity, but is derived from the moral agent, or 
perhaps more strictly from the relation between the moral 
agent and the act. Now it is impossible for the moral sense 
of one man (or any other faculty) to immediately apprehend 
the relation subsisting between a second moral agent and a 
given act. We cannot tell, therefore, whether the act as 
related to this foreigu agent be right or wrong. . Nay if we 
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were the cause of a product exactly like in every point of defi- 
nition the act of a second agent, we cannot say certainly that 
the act was wrong in its relation to him, even though we may 


know that we acted wrongly to the similar result. We may 
use terms in this way to express the derived opinion of men 
upon a given class of acts, and say loosely, “The act is 


wrong ;” but we cannot strictly mean anything more than 


this, namely, that we, the moral agent, acted wrongly; for 
the moral quality attaches finally not to the product but to 
the agent producing it. Now should conjunction of circum- 
stances so affect the acting that the same product results 
without any wrong conduct on the part of the agent, then the 


same act could as accurately be called right in the second case 
asewrong in the first. 

To illustrate : — A lie is defined, “ an intentional violation 
of the truth.” An actor is questioned as to the amount of his 
taxable property. He replies that it is less than one thou- 
sand dollars, knowing it to exceed that sum. If this is the 
whole case, we assume that his moral sense will accuse him of 
acting wrongly. The act itself answers to the definition of a 
lie. The same evening while on the stage he discovers that 
the theatre is on fire at the rear. He wishes to save the lives 
of the audience without creating a panic. He steps to the 
front of the curtain, and tells what he knows to be untrue, to 
induce the audience to vacate the building hastily, and yet 
without alarm. Now the act in the second cas2, as in the 
first, answers exactly to our definition of a liar. But in this 
case his moral sense informs him that he has acted rightly. 
Although the product in each case is essentially defined in the 
same words, the quality of the action is radically different. 
The defined act was neither right nor wrong. This quality is 
derived in each case from the moral agent as related to and 
producing the act. 

The moral sense then acts only in relation to the agent pos- 
sessing it. If this is made clear, we can now understand the 
variability in moral results. We regard it as an unscientific, 


though very common, use of language, which ‘ascribes quali- 
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ties to acts, considered simply as products. But nowif we use 
the popular phraseology, our analysis thus far will show us 
that an act which we account wrong to-day we may just as 
certainly regard as right to-morrow. The moral sense has 
not changed, but it acts under different circumstances to dif- 
ferent results. 

To the person accustomed to look for right aud wrong, not 
in the moving agent but in acts, there will appear no fixed- 
ness, and no certainty in the standard we propose. But one 
who will stop to search for moral qualities not in products, 
but in the producing intelligence, will find a moral sense that 
uniformly and eternally apprises him when he, the acting 
agent, is acting wrongly. And this sense is the standard 
which every individual possesses, and the only authority at 
any given moment upon which he can determine the right 
method in which to act, or whether a past action is right or 
wrong. ‘ 

But there is a derived standard of right or wrong which be- 
comes. possible from the relation which exists between the 
innate moral sense and the constitution of things. While it 
is true, as proposed, that the ethical faculty cannot apprehend 
qualities in acts in themselves considered, and true that a 
moral agent cannot immediately apprehend the relation exist- 
ing between other moral agents and their acts, it is also unde- 
niable that we do profess to pronounce upon the acting, and 
in unscientific language upon the acts of other beings. And 
this manner of viewing acts considered in relation to other 
beings, or as correlated to any being, has led to a belief, more 
or less strong, that we have a faculty which can discern moral 
qualities as absolutely inhering. in somewhat apart from our- 
selves. Proceeding from this, some have required a criterion 
of ethical judgment to which acts, and human conduct in 
general, could be brought and pronounced upon. To this end 
the moral sense, as we have analyzed it, is plainly incompe- 
tent ; being, as we have insisted, unable to pronounce at all 
upon the nature of aught apart from the agent using it. 

But there is a standard derived from the moral sense which 
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seems to furnish a practical standard of this kind, of which we 
will endeavor to give a proper analysis. 

This standard is erected, if we may so speak, upon the basis 
of a certain adaptation which is found actually to hold between 
man’s moral’ nature and the constitution of things. In the 
constitution of things, for example, it is found possible for a 
man to state that a certain occurrence took place which did 
not actually take place. Now if it should be shown that all 
men, in all circumstances, pronounced the statement in itself 
wrong, we should have ground for predicating a moral quality 
of this act in itself considered. But since all men do not, in 
all circumstances, pronounce it wrong, we have ground for 
doubting that it is in itself considered right or wrong. But 
we find that the large majority of men do feel that they are 
acting wrongly in most cases where they make a statement 
similarly defined. Now, as we have shown, in each individual 
instance there is an infallible standard, by which each man 
determines the quality of his own acting, no matter what the 
product. Now suppose it to be found that, in order to reach 
the result which we define as a lie, ninety-nine men confess 
- that they acted wrongly. We cannot say the act — the result 
— is in itself wrong, for in the one-hundredth man it is right. 
Why then do we have unanimity among the majority? For 
this reason: There exists such an adaptability between moral 
agents and certain external relations, that man acting in these 
relations necessarily conceives himself as acting morally. To 
put it another way: There is a sufficient similarity between 
the circumstances under which one man acts and those under 
which another acts, to securc approximate and practical agree- 
ments in the decisions reached. Illustrating further, then, 
many men agree that lying is wrong, not because wrongness 
has actually been discerned in a Jie, as it is common to say, 
but because under similar circumstances each is apprized by 
his own moral sense that he has acted wrongly; or, more 
properly yet, the moral sense has perceived a wrong quality 
in this acting of the moral agent. 

But now the product of the acting is as we assumed a lie. 
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It has a given definition. And, as above, men in most cases 
find that to reach this product they must act wrongly. Now 
if in this feeling agree A, B, OC, D, &c., through the alphabet, 
we have a basis upon which we may say, with practical cer- 
tainty, “ all lying is wrong,” (but not accurately, “ all lies are 
wrong ’”’). 

In addition to this induction there is the natural propension 
of the mind, whereby we usually think that to be true of 
others which our own experience has realized; and, on this 
double ground,-we affirm confidently that M. did wrong when 
he became the author of a false statement. Now in so far as 
all men agree that their natures pronounce lying in all cir- 
cumstances wrong action, we have, in addition to our absolute 
individual standard, a derived criterion by which particular 
action can be judged. Probably if we could go through the 
category of human modes of acting, we might find many kinds 
upon which men do with very little hesitation pronounce 
moral judgments. Now this ethical criterion is founded finally 
upon the individual moral sense, as we postulated, and hence 
is authoritative in just so far as this moral sense operates in 
different men under similar circumstances; or, conversely, 
the fact that the constitution of things is such that there is a 
practical uniformity in the nature of the media through which 
the sense acts, gives to results that uniformity which consti- 
tutes the only authority this standard possesses. And hence 
negatively this derived standard can have no absolute author- 
ity, because it has not the basis of a uniform experience. Men 
do find times, as we have instanced, when action, which, under 
the circumstances of yesterday, was wrong, is, to-day, right. 
The moral sense, which is an infallible individual criterion, 
acts consistently with itself, and maintains its relation to new 
adaptations, just as surely as it yesterday maintained its rela- 
tion to the adaptation of yesterday. Thus it appears that the 
only guarantee we can have of uniform decisions upon acts in 
themselves considered, is found in the guarantee that circum- 
stances will be adapted with approximate uniformity to the 
action of the moral sense. And thus it further appears that 
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this general standard of human conduct can be no broader in 
its authority than these agreements in the circumstances of 
men, and the consequent agreement in their ethical decisions 
upon such conduct. 

It seems in point here to speak more particularly of certain 
relations discoverable between the derived standard and the 
primitive moral sense : — 

They are co-operative. A man’s circumstances are, in part, 
within his control. If he learn that another man has found a 
certain kind of action under given circumstances to be wrong, 
this discovery often leads to a similar conclusion in his own 
case. A suggestion from without, is sometimes sufficient to 
direct the attention of the moral sense to a given kind of act- 
ing to a new result. The opinion of a community convinces 
us that a kind of acting is wrong, about which we previously 
held a contrary opinion, or no opinion at all. No one will 
question such a matter of everyday experience. To speak 
more exactly, the inductive conclusions of men, when brought 
to my notice sufficiently, so change the circumstances under 
which my moral sense acts, as to induce a different, or con- 
trary result. Thus, while the derived standard is based on 
the moral sense, by a reactionary process it becomes an edu- 
cator of this sense, not by changing its nature, but by enlarg- 
ing its sphere of action. 

And again there is a tendency in these two criteria to become 
coincident. In so far as men’s circumstances, by association 
and intercommunication, become equalized, their moral per- 
ceptions will approach uniformity. Two children in the same 
family have similar feeling about a given sin. They have 
been wont to look at a certain kind of self-acting under similar 
circumstances. Absolutely each knew when he acted wrongly, 
but it was a matter of circumstance that either should know 
a given action to be wrong in the other, and the inference is 
never certain. But the illustration is in point, as showing 
that it is possible to make circumstances sufficiently uniform 
to secure practically uniform results, and thus seeming iden- 
tity of the two standards. The frequent accomplishment of 
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such coincidence is, in our opinion, the occasion for the 
assumption of Jouffrey and others of the same school, in 
predicating a moral quality of acts themselves. It would not 
be scientifically accurate to make such predication, even if 
there were universal agreement about a given act, for if this 
were true, tle quality would still attach to the personal intel- 
ligence as related to the act, rather than to the act in itself 
considered. 

And further, the derived standard is a demonstration of the 
existence of a universal moral sense. That many men corrob- 
orate my own experience by agreeing with me that they have 
found a given kind of action right or wrong, proves to me 
that they have a faculty, similar to the one I possess, whereby 
they are able to determine the ethical quality of their own 
conduct. It has been found so far as observation goes, that 
men do everywhere have this power of perceiving a moral 
quality in certain kinds of self-acting, and their agreements, as 
to the special quality of a given kind of conduct, is inductive 
proof of resemblance in the faculties by which each respec- 
tively discerns the quality. 

Thus the moral sense, in itself, and as the basis of a general 
opinion, becomes an absolute personal authority, and a prac- 
tical test of the action of others. 

Before concluding this analysis we will speak of an objec- 
tion which might seem to be of force against the theory we 
propose. 

We stated above that the moral sense could be only an in- 
dividual criterion, for the reason that it could not discern 
immediately the quality of any act unrelated to the agent 
possessing the faculty. To this it has been objected, that our 
own acts, however subjective, have an existence apart from 
the agent, and therefore in order to perceive a moral quality 
in these, the moral sense must be one that can moralize qual- 
ities in foreign acts. This argument has been urged upon the 
writer by an advocate of casuistry, as having force ; but as 
we reduce it in the solution of several months’ study, we can 
see in it little more than a distinction in words tl:at becomes 
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impossible in fact. We speak of the moral sense as a separate 
faculty for convenience, without supposing it to be a separated 
faculty,— an ego within the ego looking upon a third ego to 
discover if ego number three acts wrongly or rightly. If we 
can assume that consciousness is one, we may think of it as 
having knowledge of its own states, in a very different way 
from that by which it has knowledge of facts external to the 
agent; and yet we might also very properly say that the 
knowledge of the quality of its own acting or impulses was 
gained by means of the moralizing faculty,—as no one hesi- 
tates to predicate ideally separate faculties of consciousness, 
even while insisting on its absolute unity. Now we apprehend 
the moral sense to be a sense belonging to the inner conscious- 
ness, and acting after the analogy of the outer senses upon the 
material presented by, and in that consciousness, for its action ; 
and to say that it knows the facts of that consciousness in so 
far as they fall within the range of its legitimate operation, is 
very different from saying it acts upon material apart from 
the conscious agent. It requires but the statement to prove 
that the act of another man’s consciousness is a foreign act 
in a far different sense than is my own inner act. My act, 
however objective, belonging to me, I may know by the proper 
faculty, while the act of another may be entirely beyond the 
reach of the same faculty. 

It is proper to add that we are not unaware that writers of 
repute define right as synonymous with good, and wrong as 
synonymous with evil. If this definition can stand, it modi- 
fies a distinction which we have endeavored to make through- 
out this and a former article. To renew an illustration : — 
The killing of a human being. by a wild beast under the defi- 
nition referred to, becomes a wrong act, as no one would 
claim that as an isolated act it is good. Thus, everything 
which does not conform to our idea of the well-being of the 
universe is wrong. Under such definition it would probably 
be much more difficult to demonstate that we have any intui- 
tive knowledge of right and wrong. But if words are so used 
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as to preserve the very plain distinction between natural and 
moral evil, then we are confident that our analysis will hold. 

Whately defines right as conformity to the Supreme rule, 
Jouffrey as conformity to universal well-being. Take either 
of these and apply them to the case in question. If we can 
pronounce the destruction of a human being by a wild beast 
wrong, the decision implies that we recognize that act as 
opposed, in the first case, to the Supreme rule, or, in the sec- 
ond case, to universal well-being. But take a simple test, and 
see if we can really so recognize it. If it is opposed to either 
of these demonstratively, we say with certainty it ought not 
to have occurred. But we never profess to so arbitrate upon 
the events of the universe not related to human intelligence. 
We never profess to recognize any oughtness or blame here. 
We cannot say at all that either standard proposed — well- 
being or the Supreme rule— is violated. Thus the test, by a 
statement of it, demonstrates our inability to abide by these 
standards. In our definition of right the element of merit or 
blame, of responsibility, culpability, enters in before we have 
any basis for decisions. If we refer natural evils to a per- 
sonal intelligence, and then by inference, from our own states 
choose to impeach this suppositious person, we may then 
include acts unrelated to known personal agents under the 
category of moral acts. But obviously this reduces the moral 
criteria to an identity with those we had been attempting in 
this article to analyze,—the imeéral sense, namely, which 
apprizes us when we act wrongly, and the universal opinions 
thence deduced. 

For personal guidance these standards are sufficient for all 
the practical purposes of life, and are each day acting to surer 
and more uniform results among men. And in the fulness of 
time we feel sure that this faculty of Conscience will speak to 
all men with a voice loud and clear enough to be heard above 
the tumult of the world and the world’s sin, calling the 
universe of souls to perfect righteousness. 
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ARTICLE XIV. 


The Divine Anger Compatible with the Divine Love. 


Theodore Parker once grouped the words, “God is angry 
with the wicked every day,” with the words, “ He is kind to 
the unthankful and the evil,” for the purpose of giving a vivid 
idea of the irreconcilable difference between the Old and the 
New Testament conception of the Divine Being. And it has 
puzzled many people to understand how descriptions so oppo- 
site could apply to Him who is without variableness or the 
shadow of turning. Buta little reflection should suffice to 
convince thoughtful persons that these apparently conflicting 
statements are in fact parts of one truth. As one tendency 
of the earth would send it on a right line forever through 
space, working havoc to itself and to the heavenly host; and 
another tendency would carry it into the bosom of the sun 
and extinguish it in the twinkling of an eye, but both, acting 
together, preserve it in a course of eternal order and safety, 
so the anger and love of God, in mutual action, preserve to 
his nature unbroken symmetry and crown him with eternal 
perfection. 

It is no strange thing for a sound and consistent mind to 
be exercised with anger and compassion at the same time 
towards the same person. Indeed, the characteristic of anger 
in a large and noble nature, is, that it is blended and inter- 
fused with pity. The illustration of this fact comes home to 
all of us in the case of our children. There never was a 
parent fit to have the care of offspring, who was not often 
pained, stirred to indignation, agitated with sudden and fierce 
flaming wrath, at the numberless and astonishing improprie- 
ties, freaks of waywardness and outbursts of excess, that 
marked the career of his developing child. But these dis- 
pleasures and disgusts never shook the steadfast centre of his 
parental affection. Nay, out of that affection they sprang. 
For it was his love of the child and his ever-present sense of 


responsibility for it, as for another self, that made him sur- 
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round it with high standards of behavior. When these stand- 


ards were infringed it touched his resentment, but touched it 
through his tenderest love. Every arrow of parental anger 
that darts forth at a child, cuts its way first, through the 


father heart. The gentle and anxious regard in which a child 
is thus embosomed by his father’s love, is only a fuiler and 
more intense example of the regard which every enlightened 
and generous soul entertains for all men. And it is precisely 
because he loves their welfare, and is jealous of their honor, 
that his purity is offended, his sense of right is outraged, and 
his righteous displeasure is kindled, at their wickedness. His 
deep and changeless desire is that they shall be clean, upright 
and good. And although he resents the injury they do soci- 
ety, the violence they inflict on the moral order of the world, 
and the wrong they do to his own virtuous sensibilities, he 
feels a deeper distress and displays a more burning anger, 
because they have wantonly broken out of that pure and har- 
monious fellowship in which his whole being yearns to have 
them abide. 

From this eminence of view it is not difficult, certainly, to 
see how God is angry with the wicked every day, and is still 
kind to the unthankful and the evil. Itis unaccountable why 
Christian theologians for so many centuries should have 
agreed in choosing the very worst and most repulsive exam- 
ples to illustrate the anger of the Almighty. There were 
good and captivating illustrations at hand, in the stern yet 
tender administration of the Christian home, and in the motive 
and aim of those large and noble characters who have, hap- 
pily, adorned every age of the Christian Church. But they 
deliberately passed by all these, and took up the base, blind 
passion of anger in the common run of ignorant and selfish 
men, or the tyrannical and cowardly vengeance of some 
impious king, whose memory it is a duty to hate, as a type of 
God’s displeasure, and then by adding to it the elements of 
omnipotence and irresponsibility, completed a picture which 
caricatured even the Miltonic Devil. And for hundreds cf 
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years, when men have spoken of the wrath of God they have 


had this monstrous image present to the mind. 
But the Divine Being is not a diabolical being. We are to 
begin with conceiving of him as better than the best. Not 


what a base and benighted man is, or would do, but what a 


high-minded, large-souled man is and would do, is our point 
of departure in rising up to a conception of the greatest and 
best being in the universe. And, starting there, we see that 
his anger is not a blind passion, spending itself in fury when- 
ever provoked. Neither is it an undiscriminating rage, attack- 
ing its object as fire attacks whatever is fuel for it, and persist- 
ing in its work so long as there is anything to burn, regardless 
whether it be prairie grass or the Bodleian library. But 
God’s anger is the aversion of a pure and benevolent 
nature to evil, both because it is wrong and because it works 
injury. And the measure of its wrongfulness and its power 
to produce harm, is, with Him, the same rule as that which 
defines human welfare. For our welfare is but another name 
for our freedom from evil. God’s displeasure for us as sinners 
is, therefore, but the other side of his profound and inextin- 
guishable love for. our good. Weare his children. However 
frail or guilty, not one of us but is infinitely precious to him. 
He sees the potential worth in every undeveloped and in 
every overladen and blighted soul. Like as a father loves his 
children, so He loves us, because we are all His. Like asa 
father hedges round the steps of his children with high and 
imperative standards of conduct, that the worth in them may 
come to glorious fruitage, so He girts us with his inexorable 
rule of righteousness, that we may, by obedience thereto, 
come up into all the rich and fragrant nobility of which we 
are capable. Like as a father is distressed, humiliated, dis- 
pleased, when his children perversely trample his authority 
and their own peace under rebellious feet, so He is wounded 
in his just sentiments and his holy affections by our trans- 
gressions, and his displeasure burns against us, with the 
sharp but tender flame of paternal indignation. Like as a 
father pitieth his children, wrong and wicked and unashamed 
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though they are, because he remembers how frail they are, so 
the Lord pities us, even while his displeasure is hot against 
us, for he remembereth our frame, that we are but dust. 

It is thus apparent that the Divine anger readily blends 
with the Divine pity, so that we who hold to the final univer- 
sal triumph of the right and good need feel no embarassment 
in proclaiming the terrors of the Lord, as if they were incom- 
patible with his purpose of love. We have no more need to 
be chary of this than of any other trait in the assemblage of 
perfections that make up the infinite majesty. If we preach 
that We is kind to the unthankful and the evil, with equal free- 
dom and energy do we assert that He is angry with the wick- 
ed every day. And the one declaration matches’ and com- 
pletes the other, so that we accept with gladness the apostle’s 
invitation to contemplate both the goodness and severity of 
God. 

But our analysis does not stop here. The Divine anger is 
not only not in conflict with the Divine compassion, but it 
arises out of the Divine Love. For why is God displeased 
with the wicked ? Some tell us it is because he abhors iniq- 
uity. It is the recoil of his holiness. We do not doubt God 
is capable of an abstract horror of sin and evil, as such. But 
it is clear to our mind that if he is, this natural aversion can 
never be the ground of any action in the premises, nor indeed 
the cause of any emotion. He merely shrinks back from sin 
and sinful persons, as we do from a morass or a stagnant pool. 
He avoids them, but he cannot be angry with them. No, 
God is not a great white image, with no purpose or instinct 
but io keep white. He is a moral person, capable of disgust, 
disapprobation, anger. And this is only another way of say- 
ing that he has the keenest possible sense of the bad effects of 
wickedness on its victims, and feels the disorder and havoc it 
makes in his plans for a perfect and holy creation. Here we 
touch the secret of God’s indignation with transgression. He 
hasa purpose with respect tohishumanchildren. That purpose, 
the offspring of his everlasting love for them, is to have them 
conformed to the likeness of his dear Son. It is an eternal 
yearning to bring them up into the noble stature of perfect 
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men and women in Christ Jesus. Their disobedience and 
iniquities interrupt his purpose and disfigure the sublime 
symmetry of his plan. He will not, he cannot, brook it. His 
love has enlisted to make a perfect and happy moral creation. 
It must not be interrupted. Hence the very fervors of his 
love kindle his indignation against those who wander from his 
protection. If he did not love them and ardently desire to 
gather them into his bosom he would never be incensed by 
their desertion. But all the strength of his holy purpose to 
make the most and the best of his great family, exerts its 
power against the iniquity and injury of our transgression. 
Thus his affection for us generates his displeasure at our sin ; 
and his displeasure reacts upon and energizes his affection, so 
that what might otherwise be an impotent kindness becomes 
a divine and unconquerable rage for righteousness, and what 
might be a blind fury of resentment becomes a tender and 
helpful ministry of love. 

It is obvious that sin, and its inevitable accompaniment, 
misery, cannot be the permanent portion of any part of man- 
kind, under the rule of a God who not only loves goodness 
but hates iniquity. At any rate, we are driven to the conclu- 
sion, that if any of his children remain perpetvally wicked, it 
will be because He cannot prevent it. If any souls are thus 
fixed in evil, the wretchedness will not be theirs alone. By 
a necessity of his nature, God’s displeasure will be coincident 
and coextensive with the reign of evil. And how pitiful and 
exasperating must be his eternal ebullition of useless anger! 
Through the inconceivable ages, the Being who is satirized by 
having ascribed to him omnipotent power, must contemplate 
in idle rage the victory of that element which dishonors his 
creation and defeats and disgraces him! Such a blasphemous 
and impossible conception forces us back on the solid and 
cheering assurance that his inextinguishable desire for a pure 
and perfect creation, impelled to fulfil itself by the overmas- 
tering impulse of a righteous displeasure against sin, will 
work out its holy purpose by the deliverance of the whole cre- 
ation from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty 
of sons of God. 
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Mark, now, the practical bearing of this analysis. If evil is 
a thing which even the calm patience of the All-Knowing will 
not passively endure ; if there is in him such a repugnance to 
sin that he is restive under even its temporary sway, and is 
driven by an irresistible impulse of his nature to wage a war 
of extermination upon it, how overwhelming is the conclusion 
that every hour we linger in its foul embrace is an hour of 
folly, waste and guilt. By a blessed necessity, our honor and 
welfare are bound up with the dignity and interest of our Cre- 
ator. We cannot flee from Him without straying from our 
own peace ; we cannot find one drop of cordial in the cup 
that would pollute his lips. What he loves is what it should 
be our study to learn to love, also; what he abhors we should 
school ourselves to hate. For after we have exhausted all 
devices and worn out all delusions, we shall come round to 
the discovery that to know and love and serve and be caught 
up into sweet fellowship with our Father, is at once the glory 
and the joy of our existence. 
'. Every soul is started forth on this quest —this search for. 
God and Home. Some, by a sacred instinct, go straight to 
their Father’s house ; but more wander wide and long, knock- 
ing fruitlessly at all the doors that promise the welcome and 
delights of a home — at pleasure, knowledge, wealth, power, 
and even at the garnished and flaunting portal of infamy. 
But none ever found the rest for which all ceaselessly yearn, 
without entering the gate which bears the blessed inscription : 
“Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden.” 
And none can ever cease the search until this shrine is found. 
For into every soul is wrought the unappeasable desire to 
reach its destined goal. It is a holy, an immortal hunger, 
which, though often cheated with vanity, resumes its divine 
clamor, nor will be still, until the Bread of God has been 
tasted. Not until the waiting place at the Father’s board has 
found its tenant, not until the wanderer has found his place 
at the board, will the Father’s pitying anger against the 
wicked be spent, his love be full, and the joy of the Eternal 
Home be complete. 
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Deliverance from the Bondage of Corruption. 


In order to reach the full meaning of the important statement re- 
garding the Divine purpose in the creation of man, as given in the 
passage noted above, it will be necessary to consider carefully and 
critically, 

1. The meaning of the original word rendered “creature.” It is 
the same which, in verse 22, is translated “creation” —“ For we 
know that the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until now.” 

There is no reason for the English Testament employing two words 
where the Greek uses but one; especially where it is so obvious that 
the same thing is intended throughout. If two words were necessary 
Paul would have used two. 

“ Creature” or “creation” equally answers to the idea of the origi- 
nal; as “creature” in this case would be used in its generic sense — 
as we say “man,” meaning thereby the race, mankind in general. 
For example “ Man is mortal,” “Man is a rational being” — meaning 
the genus or race. So we say, “The fish swims,” “the bird flies,” 
“the reptile crawls;” intending by these expressions, all fish, birds, 
reptiles. So the word “creature,” in the passage under examina- 
tion, embraces the whole class or family to wbom it is applied, the 
human race as one.! 

We have, then, a clear view of what is intended by the words 
“creature” and “creation” in the text and context, viz: the whole 
race of man, every human creature. With this let the reader care- 
fully examine the passage in connection, trom vs. 19 to vs..24. 

2. The next inqniry relates to the meaning of the expression, 
“made subject to vanity.” The term vanity seems to be employed to 
represent the general imperfections and evils to which human nature 
is subject ; including the moral and physical evils of life, and perhaps, 
also, the ills and sorrows of decay and death. 

1 This fact is acknowledged on all hands. Macknight, Scotch Presbyterian, says the 
original word signifies in verse 19, “ every human creature,” — vs. 20, “all mankind,” 


— vs. 22, “‘ Mankind in general,” ‘every creature.” Dr. Whitby—says vs. 19, “ the 
whole race of mankind,” — vs. 20, ‘‘ the whole race of men,’ and vs. 22, “ all mankind.” 
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The object of Paul in his argument is to set forth the nature, 
works, or manifestations of the flesh on the one hand, and of the spirit 
on the other; and he declares the contrast, and sets forth in nervous 
phrase the evils of the one, and the good of the other when he says, 
“To be carnally minded is death, but to be spiritually minded is life 
and peace.” He strongly urges the unsatisfying character of all that 
the flesh, or earthly creature, gives or promises, and the ceaseless de- 
sire and reaching-out for more and better on the part of the spirit. 
And he describes the struggles which even the best of men have to 
maintain at times agaiust the temptations of sin and passion; the con- 
flicts between the flesh and the spirit ; between the animal or earthly, 
and the divine or heavenly nature: “For I know that in me, that is, 
in my flesh dwelleth no good thing: for to do evil is present with me; 
but how to perform that which is good I find not. For the good that 
I would, I do not; but the evil which I would not, that Ido. I find 
then a law, that, when I would do good, evil is present with me. 
For I delight in the Law of God after the inward man; but I see 
another law in my members, warring against the law of my mind, 
and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which is in my mem- 
hers. O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death ?” 

Such is the “vanity” or imperfection, the condition of mingled 
good and evil, to which the apostle says the creature is made subject. 
And that this is the idea which he intended to convey, is confirmed 
by the fact that the word “vanity” is made synonymous with the 
word “corruption” in vs. 21—“ For the creature itself also shall 
be delivered from the bondage of corruption,” &c. Here it is plain 
that the argument is, that the creature shall be delivered from that to 
which it had been subjected; which in the one case is called “ van- 
ity” and in the other “corruption,” showing that they are equivalent 
terms. , 
Now the Greek word rendered “corruption” occurs seven times in 
the New Testament beside this. In 1 Corinthians xv. it is applied to 
the corruption and decay of the natural body. In the other exam- 
ples, with two exceptions, it is applied to moral corruption. Paul 
says they “who sow to the flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption.” 
Gal. vi. 8; and Peter uses it in the same manner, declaring that cer- 
tain deceivers are “servants of corruption,” to which he says they are 
“in bondage.” 

These facts and comparisons of the language of the context, show 


y 
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what we are to understand by the term “vanity,” viz.: the imperfec- 
tion physical and moral, the temptations and sinfulness, the trials, and 
sorrows, and spiritual conflicts of life; and the decay and destruction 
by death of our mortal bodies. These various shades of meaning, 
embracing the literal and figurative use of the word, all clustering, 
however, ronnd one central thought, embrace the great idea which 
the apostle intended to convey to his readers, by the use of the phrase, 
“ made subject to vanity.” 

But, in considering the idea and words of the apostle respecting 
man being made subject to vanity, we must not overlook an expres- 
sion important to the right understanding of his thought, and which 
will help to remove any difficulty arising from the terms employed. 
It is distinctly stated by Paul that the creature was made subject to 
vanity, “not willingly, but by reason of Him who hath subjected the 
same in hope.” For holy and benevolent ends he has established the 
present order of things on the earth ; and introduced the creature, the 
human race, into this drama of mingled light and darkness, of - good 
and evil, of conflict between the earthly and the heavenly natures. 
Not without reason, not without goodness and love, has this been 
done ; as we know from the character of the Father, and from the 
direct declaration, that it was done “in hope.” 

Doubtless one purpose is, to lead us beyond and above the present 
world, its pursuits and possessions — to create and deepen the convic- 
tion that there is something higher and better for us than this life can 
afford. If there were no evil here, there could be no discipline of the 
soul, no education, no victory. If there were no vanity, no imperfec- 
tion, no drawback at all connected with the things of this life, we 
should cling to them always, and never look higher, or desire any- 
thing better. Earth would become our heaven; the world, our God; 
and our life, the life merely of the animal. 

But now the temptations and sins, the trials and sorrows, the unsat- 
isfying character of our pursuits, the perishable nature of earthly pos- 
sessions, in a word, the vanity and vexation of spirit which wait on 
all worldly things, reveal to us that this is not our home, that these 
are not all there is for us. When sick at heart, and dissatistied, even | 
though our highest earthly ambition is gratified; when weary with 
our struggles against evil, and, disheartened with the ills of life, we 
look sadly into the dark grave as the end of all—then these very 
ills and disappointments, call up within us irrepressible yearnings 
and longings for, and point us forward to, something nobler and bet- 

~ 
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ter; something that will not betray our trust, or disappoint our 
hopes ; something imperishable and eternal. They lead the way for 
the affections to lay hold on these; and at last reveal to the soul the 
greater glory and joy which are reserved for it in the presence of the 
Father! _ 

This presentation of the case naturally leads to the closing portion 
of the apostle’s argument, which constitutes the third particular for 
our consideration. We have seen the meaning of the term “crea- 
ture,” viz.: the whole human race. We have also seen the meaning 

. of the “ subjected to vanity ;” the same being “in hope,” which points 
directly to, 

8. ‘he declaration, that “ the creature itself also shall be delivered 
from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the chil- 


dren of God!” 


There we see at once the significance of the words “in hope.” 
We have the purpose of God in regard to the final issue of things, 
plainly stated. We know somewhat of the glory that is to follow this 
subjection to vanity, this experience in the school of imperfection, 
temptation, sin and death. Through the power and grace of God man- 
ifested in Christ, the creature, the human family as one, shall be de- 
livered from the bondage of this vanity or corruption, from the power 
of sin and death, into the glorious liberty of the divine nature, of the 
heavenly life and kingdom. This was the original purpose of God, 


and it was in hope of this, that he subjected man to the evil and the 
discipline of this imperfect state. 

What this glorious liberty of the children of God is, to which we 
are to be brought through Christ, is set forth by, 


Ist. Christ himself, when he reveals to us that, in the resurrection, 


we shall be as the angels of God, and shall die no more. Luke xx. . 

2d. Paul, when he says we shall bear the image of the heavenly, 
be raised incorruptible, immortal, and in the power and spirituality of 
God ; seeing face to face, and knowing even as we are known — when 


he says that, with open face, beholding as in a glass the glory of the 
Lord, we shall be changed into the same image from glory to glory! 


1 Cor. xv.; 2 Cor. iii. 
The liberty, then, of the children of God, into which the creature, 
the whole human family, shall be delivered — (note, shall be delivered,) 


according to the original purpose of God, is the liberty of a holy spirit, 


of a heavenly knowledge, of a likeness to the divine perfection, of a 
life of endless blessedmess and ever increasing glory! This is the 
. 
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freedom of God’s children, this the splendid inheritance of the immor- 
tal nature of man; and for which, ignorant of God’s purpose in this 
respect, as Paul says, “the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in 
pain until now,” 7. e. until the Saviour came to reveal and effect this 
deliverance. 

And in view ot this glorious exaltation, such joy filled the souls of 
Paul and his companions, that they could scarcely contain themselves 
till the hour of deliverance came. ‘“ We ourselves also, who have the 
first fruits of the spirit, groan within ourselves, waiting for the adop- 
tion, to wit, the redemption of the body.” “ Waiting for the adoption ” 
—1i.e. to be children of God in this heavenly sense, to which deliver- 
ance from the body would bring them. Hence their earnest wish for 
the adoption, and Paul’s desire to depart and be with Christ. But as 
if suddenly remembering the contrast between their condition, and that 
of those who were yet groaning and travailing in darkness, without 
the knowledge of the Redeemer, without this blessed hope, he ex- 
claims, “ But we are saved, by hope” —already saved from gloom, 
and doubt and despair, by this confidence of future complete deliver- 


ance from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the 
immortal life, of God and his angels! 


Swedenborgianism and Science. 


Tr it be true that there is a general perturbation among religionists 
on account of certain alleged discoveries of scientfic explorers, which 
tend to relegate the notion of a God to the limbo of rejected supersti- 
tions, it is certain that there is one sect which contemplates the ravages 


of the scientists with serene unconcern. Nor is this equanimity 
wholly due to that lofty sense of superiority to other religious theorists, 


which it has been observed wraps the genuine New Church disciple 
as with a mantle. It is to be conceded that there is that in the Swe- 


denborgian philosophy which makes it able to smile at the drawn dag- 
ger of the scientist, and defy its point, 


One of the earliest and latest assertions of materialism has been, 
that the spiritual part of man has never been found. The soul it has 
been the habit of religionists to declare a man has, no one has been 


able to discover. The entire human organism has been searched as 


with alighted candle, Every part of the most delicate and apparently 


intelligent portions of the human structure has been subjected to analy- 
sis and to every known test, without rewarding the explorer with the 
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discovery of this vaunted inhabitant. The fair inference is, says the 
materialist, that the soul is a myth. And when it has been replied: 
The tenant may be there although no scientific method of verifying 
its presence has been discovered, because things which are spiritual 
cannot be translated in terms of sense, the materialist has hardly felt 
satisfied, and the spiritualist has generally wished he had something 
different to say. 

The advantage of the Swedenborgian in this controversy is this: 
He holds that man has no soul in the sense of an independent entity 
inhabiting his body. Man is “an organ of life,” as the eye is an 
organ of vision. He derives his life by direct and continual influx from 
God, who alone is life in himself. The body — both the material body 
and the spiritual that exists within it —is a receptacle of lite. The 
inflowing of the Divine life makes man “a living soul.” It is not to 
be expected, therefore, that any amount of searching will detect the 
soul. The “seat of life” is not within man but without him. The 
natural germ of life may be found, accounting for his bodily exist- 
ence; but the spiritual germ is not to be found because it is not iu the 
organism. It is God. Scalpel and microscope and crucible are as 
powerless to discern the soul in the human organism, as the like ap- 
pliances would be to discover the source of light in a crystal or of 
heat in a fragment of anthracite. 

To all this it is very natural for both spiritualist and materialist to 
say: What is this but declaring that man has no independent spiritual 
existence at all, and so no immortality? When the body perishes, the 
indwelling life is withdrawn and the man ceases to be. This is the 
old Stoic doctrine revived. It is, perhaps, better than Epicureanism, 
but much inferior to the “ Divine Philosophy ” of Plato. 

But the Swedenborgian calmly rejoins: You make a singular over- 
sight. Does it follow that because the body, which is the outer en- 
velope, has fallen away, the indwelling life returns to, and is absorbed 
in, Deity? The New Church theory is, that man continues to exist, 
without interruption, as much after the outer bark is stripped from 
him as before, and in the same way, viz., by the influx of the Divine 
Life. Man is essentially a spiritual being. He is related to, and by 
his interior nature dwells in, the spiritual world, from the start. He 
experiences no change at what we call death, except that his connec- 
tion with the material world ceases and he lives wholly in the spiritual. 
In this view it no more follows that man’s life — which has been given 
him to have in himself, as Jesus had— is withdrawn at death than 
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that it should be at any time prior to death. Man’s life is now and 
always will be sustained by direct and unintermitted influx from the 
Fountain of Life. 

There are other respects in which the Swedenborgian philosophy 
either anticipates Modern Science or else escapes conflict with it. 
Take its doctrine of the spiritual origin of the physical creation. It 
is, for substance, the doctrine of emanations. God is the eternal es- 
sence, the central spiritual sun. The creation came, not from noth- 
ing, but from Him. It is ascertained that the hardest and hugest 
masses of material may be reduced to fluids, thence to gases, thence 
to ethers, and we know not to what pitch of sublimation. But this 
is reading the creation backwards, as science is compelled todo. Swe- 
denborg read it forwards, and asserted that the material world started 
as the thought of God, going forth first as a refined essence, and 
thence passing through innumerable stages until it assumed the lower 
and cruder forms; or as he would say, the most “external.” It is 
obvious, that to one holding this general philosophy of creation, the 
controversies to which the modern scientific theories give rise, must 
be contemplated with composure. They are much more likely to 
confirm than to invalidate his position. He may have serious work 
in prospect, in answering the objections of the theist, that his system 
tends to pantheism ; or of the theologian, that it lacks the warrant of 
Scripture. But towards the scientists he can very well afford to be 
amiable or indifferent, as the fancy moves him. A. 


An Easter Study. 


Seven hundred and fifty years before the birth of Jesus Christ, the 
Romans began their career of conquest and dominion by uniting with 
the Sabines, and laying in earnest the foundations of a State. Their 
joint expeditions against the surrounding tribes soon took on the char- 
acter of invasions, and by-and-by these invasions resulted in conquest 
and the permanent occupation of their territories. In due time, ac- 
cording to a wise and far-seeing policy, Rome admitted these Latin 
tribes to the privileges and rights of citizenship, thus making friends 
of enemies, and by security and confidence at home preparing the way 
for foreign conquests. And very soon after this commenced that series 
of wars which had for their aim and end the subjugation of every tribe 
and nation which dared to dispute the sovereignty, or challenge the 
power, or provoke the wrath of Rome. 
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The result of this career of conquest we need not particularly state. 
It is enough to say that the colossal power and vast territory acquired 
by this unscrupulous policy, justly entitled her to the proud name of 
Mistress of the World. At the time of the Saviour’s birth the Roman 
world, all Italy, Germany, Gaul, Spain, Greece, Macedonia, Western 
Asia including Judea, Northern Africa, ruined Carthage, Egypt, and 
the Islands of the Mediterranean, acknowledged the sway of the im- 
perial city. All these vast regions with their discordant and resistant 
populations rested finally beneath her rule, enjoyed the security of her 
laws, and accepted the benefits of her civilization and culture. 

Such was the political state of the world when the angels announced 
the birth of Christ the Saviour, who came to establish a kingdom on 
earth into which should be gathered all nations and languages, victors 
and vanquished, bond and free; to introduce a new era of universal 
brotherhood and love; and to proclaim good tidings of great joy to 
all people. 

Let us speak briefly now of the moral and religious condition of the 
nations at the period named. 

The educated classes everywhere rejected the popular religion, and 
ridiculed the fables taught by the priests to the common people. In- 
deed among the people themselves, there had begun to grow up a 
spirit of doubt and questioning in regard to the legends of the’poets, 
and the threatenings of their ghostly teachers respecting the torments 
of the underworld. 

Philosophers and statesmen even denied the existence of the gods, 
and the reality of a future life. Julius Cesar, himself the Pontifex 
Maximus, the high priest of the national religion, in the great debate 
respecting the Cataline conspirators, denied, in open Senate, the doc- 
trine that the soul is immortal, or lives after the death of the body. 
And this astonishing declaration of the chief-priest of the Roman peo- 
ple, thus publicly made, called forth no rebuke from that grave and 
dignified body ; and is mentioned by contemporary historians in a way 
to show that it was the common opinion of the cultivated classes. 

The sacred learning of Egypt was no longer held in esteem; and 
the machinery of her solemn mysteries, and her doctrines of the future 
life, were regarded with equal contempt. The sages of India were 
voiceless, and over all the East there brooded thick darkness and 
silence, and expectation. And throughout the West, as we have seen, 
religious trust, and piety, and morality had died out, and universal un- 
belief or doubt, and universal corruption and wickedness, prevailed. 
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Men had no faith in the national gods; no faith in virtue or right; no 
faith in each other. The present was full of evil, and the future with- 
out hope. 

And yet the more thoughtful among them could not rest in this 
mere negation and unbelief. The mind, the soul, the spirit of God 
that is in man, asserted its rights; and the vexing hunger of their 
hearts, and their unsatisfied desires and aspirations, demanded a voice 
from the infinite abyss of silence and death.? 

It was at this period of general unbelief and desire, that there ape 
peared in an obscure province of the Roman world a Teacher who 
claimed to meet and answer this universal want, this craving of the 
soul for divine truth and assurance. He announced the being and 
providence of one Supreme Creator, the God and Father of men; the 
common origin and brotherhood of all races of mankind ; the sure re- 
wards of virtue; and the sure punishment of sin; the immortality of 
the soul; and the final recovery of all the erring and sinful. He had 
no connection with any school of philosophy, he had no learning in its 
literary and scientific definitions, no education, but such as might be 
gotten in the domestic training of an humble Jewish family. He 
claimed to be taught of God; not of man. He declared that his doc- 
trines were not his own, but the Father’s who had sent him to his 
work. The priests and rulers did not believe in him, opposed him, 
vilified him, persecuted him; and, in the reign of Tiberius Cesar, pro- 
cured his crucifixion at the hands of the Roman authorities. 

So this great Teacher died ; but he rose again from the dead. There 
was a power at work in him, and with him, greater than that at Rome 
or Jerusalem. This great Teacher died, but the Truth, his religion 
lived. His disciples took up the work anew at the foot of his cross, 
proclaiming everywhere the unity and Fatherhood of God, the unity 
and Redemption of mankind through Christ, whom God had raised 
from the dead, till the whole empire, east and west, began to kindle 
and flame with the new light, and to glow with the new warmth, ot 
these heavenly truths. And even the fvehle, coasumptive pulses of 
Rome herself began to quicken and bound with fresh blood and 

1 And with what singular openness is this confession of spiritual hunger made, at a 
later period, by Porphyry the philosopher and unbeliever. Having made a collection 
of the wise sayings of the ancient sages, he prefaced it with this remark: “ The utility 
ot such a collection will best be understood by those who have felt the painful craving 


after truth, and have sometimes wished it might be their lot to witness some divine rev- 
elation, so as to be relieved of their doubts by information not to be disputed.” 
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vitality ; and all through the depths of her corruption and sensualism 
there was a quiver, a stir, and a murmurous sound as of the dead com- 
ing to life. It was the literal resurrection of Christ repeating itself, 
through the power of his truth; in the moral and spiritual resurrec- 
tion of the nations, of the world wakening into new faith and new 
righteousness. 

And beyond the limits of the Roman world, both in space and time, 
spread this new life of the Gospel. Rome died, but Christianity lived. 
The barbarian tribes of Asia and Africa and Northern Europe heard 
the voices of the Lord’s heralds of the life everlasting; and, hearing, 
their spirits were quickened within them, and they crowded eagerly 
into the kingdom of heaven, rejoicing with joy unspeakable in the 
knowledge of the true God, and of his purposes of redemption through 
Christ. On all sides spread this Resurrection change, this coming up 
from the graves of ancient heathenism, from the dead idolatries of the 
past; from the dust and decay, of pagan worships, into the living, 
spiritual devotion, the purity and nobleness, of the Christian life and 
culture. Everywhere the evils and abuses which poisoned the domes- 
tic and social atmosphere began to disappear; and laws and govern- 
ments put on a more humane aspect, and aimed at better things; and 
the people steadily and persistently pushed forward toward a higher 
plane of thought and action. 

Century after century the great renovation went on; the new moral 
and religious forces expanded and gathered fresh strength and work- 
ing power, continually, unto the present day. And still they are 
active; still the gospel of Christ is stirring the people to new life. 
Still the great tact of his resurrection is repeating itself in those provi- 
dencés of God by which the world is wakened into renewed efforts to 
roll away the stone from the sepulchre where Truth, Justice, Right- 
eousness and Liberty have so long lain buried. 

It is not needful that we should enter into details and specifications 
in proof of this. The facts are patent to every careful observer of the 
present aspects ani tendencies of human affairs —of governments, 
legislation, politics, labor reforms, co-operative action, and all forms 
of philanthropy. Some proofs and illustrations of this Christian 
anastasis, this growth of the world into a larger and better life will be 
‘ found in another article of this General Review —“The Relation of 
a True Life to a True Theology.” 
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The Relation of a True Life to a True Theology. 


In THE last number of the QUARTERLY we offered, in the General 
Review, some remarks under the above title intended to show how a 
true and beneficent life often leads to a true Christian theology; and 
illustrated the position assumed by some citations from a note-worthy 
article from the pen of the justly famed Florenee Nightingale. Not 
having room then for all we wished to say on the subject, we propose 
some further illustrations in the present paper. 

If we look abroad among the civilized and Christian nations of the 
earth, everywhere we meet with monuments of Love and Charity ; 
everywhere we find that the Genius of Humanity has been before us, 
and left her footprints, not in the sand, but in the solid and enduring 
rock. Witnesses rise up on all sides to bring testimony of the natural 
goodness of mankind, and of the growing feeling of fraternity with all 
its generous sympathies. 

Hospitals where the sick and maimed are restored, or at least have, 
without cost if poor, all the benefits of the most scientific and skilful 
treatment, — Asylums where the blind and dumb and deaf are taught 
to find sight and speech and hearing in their fingers, — Asylums where 
the insane are cared for, and ministered to, with most solicitous kind- 
ness, and either restored to their reason by judicious treatment, or life 
made tolerable and even measurably pleasant, — State Reform Schools, 
Houses of Refuge, and Children’s Missions by which young vagrants 
and criminals are saved from absolute perdition, sheltered from tempta- 
tion, and instructed in some useful trade by which they may earn an 
honest living, — 

These and the humane and energetic efforts making in behalf of the 
thousands of poor needle-women who are slowly perishing with want 
and over-labor; and those already fallen into sin and degradation by 
the pressure of neglect and starvation, but who are now furnished with 
a refuge from a life of shame ; Homes for the friendless and unfortunate, 
where they may rest for a season, till they can get to their feet again, 
and find employment and bread; Sailors’ Homes and Snug Harbors, 
where this long-neglected and suffering class, and yet brave and gen- 
erous to a proverb, are secured from the traps of rum-sellers, and the 
robbery of landlords; the noble and persistent efforts in the cause of 
Temperance; Prison Societies which take under their care and direc- 
tion discharged convicts, and encourage them by friendly action and 
sympathy to seek and persevere in an honest and virtuous life, with 
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assurance that they may in this way regain their former standing and 
character : — 

These are all monuments to the honor of human nature; witnesses, 
equally eloquent and logical, to the goodness and fraternal love which 
beat in the pulses of all hearts, and live there, unalterable, below all 
the differences of opinion, rank and condition. They show what 
kindly sympathies, what gentle feelings, and generous impulses and 
high moral principle, lie hidden iv the souls of all men, waiting only 
the coming of occasion to take the form of earnest, noblest action. 

Now it is easy to see that the thousands of so-called Orthodox men 
and women, who are engaged heart and hand and purse in these be- 
neficent and charitable enterprises; who give themselves to the work 
of aiding and blessing their suffering and sinful fellow-creatures with 
so much devotion, with such large human love, — it is easy to perceive 
the process by which they will get to see how they, and the thousands 
of unregenerates working with them, are living straight in the face 
and eyes of the doctrine of total depravity! How absurd, how use- 
less to set up such a doctrine in the presence of this accumulation of 
evidence to the contrary. And how perfectly idle for those subscrib- 
ing to this creed to attempt to force themselves or others to believe 
that those who are living such a noble life, and doing such a merciful 
work, are utterly corrupt, and abominable in the sight of God! How 
foolish, as well as monstrous, to attempt much longer to convince 
themselves that hearts so full of the most generous affections, so 
earnest and loving, are incapable of one good thought or deed! Every 
day and hour they know it is false, they feel that it cannot be so, that 
the creed and the church must be wrong, — and they will say so by- 
and-by, and take their position accordingly. The right and generous 
life will ere long produce the right and generous creed. 

And now let us look at the bearing of the benevolent operations on 
another popular dogma, that of endless punishment; and see if they 
will not exert a like corrective influence in this direction. 

Consider the devotedness, and even self-sacrifice in many cases, with 
which these people are seeking to remove the evils which afflict their 
fellow-creatures ; to soothe the sorrows, mitigate the sufferings, improve 
the condition, and-secure the happiness, not particularly of friends, but 
mostly of entire strangers, persons whom they never met before, and 
often persons whom they have never met at all, and never will meet, 
as the heathen for example — consider with what zeal, with what active 
love of man as man, these faithful souls are toiling in this behalf; and 
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then consider how this noble kind of life they are daily living comes 
in conflict with the doctrine of God’s entire and eternal indifference to 
the woes of the future life, which stretch out into eternity, without 
mercy and without end! 

And will not the thought at last open on them, that all these for 
whom they are laboring are God’s own offspring, not strangers to 
Him, but children ; not afar off and unseen, but near and always seen 
—and can he then, without pity, or effort, see them suffer through 
endless ages agonies compared with which the present is as a grain of 
sand to the seashore, or a drop to the ocean? Sooner or later the 
good and benevolent life of these Christian people will lead to these 
questions, and these questions to a creed more honorable to God, and 
more just to his mercitul ways, than that of the church. 

But look at the labors of these philanthropists in regard to criminals, 
criminal law, and prisons, and the judicious encouragement and patient 
kindness with which they seek to restore the convict and the aban- 
doned to virtue and happiness. Now will they not by-and-by begin 
to reason from the goodness of man to the goodness of God? And if 
human love is so successful in the restoration of the most depraved 
and hardened, will they not ask why God should resort to the terrors 
and torments of an endless hell? Will they not at last begin to reason 
on this wise ? — 

If we, who suffer from the sin, who are injured by the wrong, can 
be so patient and forgiving toward the sinner and the guilty doer of 
the wrong; if we can bear with him, and seek to direct all his punish- 
ment and pain to his profit — cannot the great God, who suffers noth- 
ing, from the sinner’s evil doing, who is lifted out of a!l possibility of 
injury or loss, forever undisturbed in the serenity of his own perfect- 
ness ; cannot He be as forbearing and gentle with the erring and the . 
guilty as we are? Cannot He who is Love endure their hardness and 
obstinacy, till they are subdued by grace into penitence and obedience, 
as well as we who are weak and tempted, so beset with passion and 
prejudice, so infinitely beneath him in all things? 

We cannot doubt that the philanthropy of our times will get to 
reasoning in this way at last; and that these kind-hearted Christians 
will eventually see that, if their doctrines be true, the very life of love 
they are living is the most direct and startling reproach on the mercy 
of God, or rather his want of mercy, that human thought can con- 
ceive. They cannot possibly long continue in the belief of a creed 
which makes the creature so much more noble and forgiving than the 
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Creator. They cannot always tolerate a doctrine which ascribes to 
God a character and spirit the very reverse of that which he demands 
of them, and attributes to him conduct towards the guilty and sinful 
which they would shrink from themselves. 

And so, at last, the manifold enterprises of mercy and charity, the 
unwearied labors for the reform of the erring and criminal, the loving 
and persistent efforts to promote the welfare of the ignorant and 
wretched, in this world, must and will lead to the belief that the in- 
finitely gracious Father will be equally patient and long-suffering, and 
as resolved to recover all from the power of evil in the world to come. 
This conclusion inevitably follows in the natural and logical sequence 
of thought and experience. And so. the right and loving life will 
master and exorcise, as an evil spirit, the false and hateful creed; and 
the darkness which has shrouded the divine paternal character will 
pass away before the light of the Truth reflected from the daily Chris- 
tian life of the people. 

Every year brings new illustrations of this power of Christian 
Truth and Love to conquer and redeem. Every new effort in the 
cause of Humanity, every new attempt to narrow the domain of evil 
and extend the reign of good, every slave whose fetters are broken, 


every inebriate saved, every criminal reformed, every sufferer relieved 
by his fellows, is one more witness to the divine truth that God will 


work through the blessed Christ, and by his Holy Spirit, until the last 


prodigal is restored, until the last wanderer from the flock 1s found, 


and returned to the heavenly fold, and there is thenceforth and for- 
evermore “one fold and one Shepherd.” 


* A Lama's Questions about Christianity.” 


Under this title the Chinese Recorder gives the following report of 
a conversation which actually took place between a Missionary and 
one of those inquisitive and thoughtful persons, of a philosophical and 


religious turn of mind, whom the Orthodox missionary occasionally 
‘encounters among the heathen, especially among the Buddhists and 


Brahmans. The reporter of this debate does not claim that the an- 
swers of the Christian are the best that could have been made; but it 
was thought necessary that, such as they are, they should be faithfully 


stated, in order that the feeling and ideas and mode of reasoning of the 
Lama might be brought out clearly. At the same time he says that 


it would be a mistake to suppose such conversations a common, every 
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day affair. There are only a few Mongols, he thinks, like the one re- 
ported here, and such keen and searching debates on doctrine are com- 
paratively rare. This may be true in China, but it is not true in 
India. ; 

The very interesting review of one of these discussions, given below, 
will show what intelligent and educated Pagans think of the kind of 
Christianity which is brought to them by evangelical missionaries, and 
discover the hindrances with which it blocks the progress of the real 
Gospel, the true doctrines concerning God, Christ and salvation. 

In the course of the conversation the Lama often puts questions to 
which the preacher makes only such reply as this —“ Zhat I can’t ex- 
plain. Ido not know how it can be. I only believe that it ts, but 
how it is I do not know.” After some talk about Christ being the 
God and Creator of all, and the different views of the present and 


future life as held by Christians and Buddhists, the missionary declares 
his anxiety that all men “should pray to Jesus,” because that will 
secure their “eternal well-being.” ‘To this the Lama replies that “no 
end of people,” as his opponent admits, know about Jesus, who do not 


pray to him; whereupon we have the usual assertions touching “ eter- 


nal woe” as the certain doom of all such, and of the wicked classes 
generally. Then the Pagan girds on his armor, and does battle as 
follows : 


“ [, — Now, then, God makes all these souls—your Christianity 


says, these souls that go to Hell, these souls which he knows before- 
hand will go to Hell. How, then, in the face of all this, can you 
make out that God is good 

Ch.— You have asked a question that is often discussed in Chris- 
tian lands; and the only answer I can give is that I cannot make it 


out at all. I believe and know that God is good; but I cannot ex- 


plain how goodness is consistent with creating souls who are known 
beforehand to be about to go to nothing but misery. From the Bible 
I know that God is good; but I do not know how to reconcile good- 
ness with, as you say, creating souls that have nothizg but misery 


before them. I do not know. 


I. —Is it lawful for Christians to hate? Suppose two Christians 


quarrel, how then? Can they both go to Heaven? Is there hate in 
Heaven ? 

Ch.— No. There is no hate there. If two Christians quarrel, 
they, if proper Christians, go and make it up and are good friends 


again and do not hate. It is not lawful to hate even those who wrong 


us, 
LI.— To go back to the old question: How does God regard those 
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souls who go to suffering? Does it make him uneasy? Does it cause 
him grief? 

Ch. — He dislikes it decidedly and grieves over them. 

I.— Then God is not perfectly happy? Ch.— Yes, he is. 

L.— How can that be, when he has grief? 

Ch.—I do not know. The Bible does not explain that. 

LI.— Do any of your learned men at home know about our sacred 
books and religion? It is a pity that they do not. 

Ch. — Buddhism they know, and they are well acquainted with the 
rise of Buddhism in India. 

L.— Ah! that is all very well. But India has gone all astray and 
got corrupted in endless ways. Our religion is different from any 
there. If your learned men would only study our books and religion, 
they would know what discussions we have on such questions as this: 
‘Does Borhan grieve?’ Suppose some of your own friends go to 
Hell, and you go to Heaven. Would you know of it? Ch.— Yes, 

L.—- And could you know of it without grief? Ch.— No. 

Z.— And so you would not be perfectly happy in Heaven ? 

Ch. — Yes, I should be quite happy in Heaven. 

I.— How can that be? Oh.— How it can be I do not know. 

J. — Suppose a man is a good Christian for a while, then goes off 
and is bad. How then? 

Ch.—If he repents and prays to Jesus, Jesus will again receive 
him, as a good father would restore a repentant prodigal. © 

L.— And if he does not repent? How then? 

Ch. — Then there is nothing for him but suffering. 

L.— What was that I saw you writing a few minutes ago? 

Ch. — A note to my wife. 

L.— Ah! you saw your wife yesterday and send her a letter to-day. 
Strange that, is it not? 

- Ch.—Nota bit. I start from here on a journey; my companion 
goes back to where my wife is, and she would think me not much of 
a husband if I did not send her a parting word by this opportunity. 

L. (Laughing.) — Our Mongols do not do like that. 

Ch.— Your Mongols marry to have children, and think nothing of 
divorcing their wives if they are barren. To serve them and to bear 
children is about all they want of their wives.’ Christians, on the 
other hand — proper Christians — marry only whom they love. Love 
is a thing your Mongols seldom or never take into consideration in 
arranging tor a marriage, and they know nothing of the heart-and-soul 
love that subsists between properly-married Christians. 

L.— Well, now, supposing of wife and husband, one goes to Heaven 
and one to Hell, would the one in Heaven not grieve? 

Ch. — Certainly he (or she) would. 

L.— And be quite happy? Ch. — Yes. 

L.— How could it be? Ch.—I do not know. 

£.— In Heaven will husband and wife recognize each other? 

Ch. — Yes. 
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I.— And live together ? 

Ch. — Not as on earth. No marrying or giving in marriage there. 

L.— Then what exactly is the relation between husband and wife 
in Heaven? 

Ch. —I cannot exactly say. I do not quite know. 

L.— You do not know. You do not know. You do not know. 
You always come to that and stop. What is your sacred book good 
for, if it does not go to the bottom of everything and make it plain ? 

Ch. — Now you have asked a question | can answer. What is our 
Bible good for? you ask. Listen and I will tell you. It tells us of 
man’s origin and whither he goes. It tells that there are two destina- 
tions, a very happy place and a very miserable one; and it tells us 
also how to avoid the miserable one and get to the happy one. It is, 
in fact, pretty much like a road-book. Now, a road-book tells about 
the towns and villages, the hills and passes, the rivers and bridges, 
the roads and inns, the waters and wells —in short, all that the trav- 
eller wants to know on the road. In the same way the Bible contains 
travelling directions for the road to Heaven and does not discuss mat- 
ters that do not concern the safety and progress of the traveller. 
Your Buddhist noms may attempt to exhaust such subjects as yvogra- 
phy, astronomy, and medicine, and other things difficult and deep. 
Our Bible gives plain directions for going to Heaven. 

Suppose, Zama, you are two or three thousand miles from Peking, 
and you get a road-book for the way, you are content if it gives you 
plain and full directions for the road. There may be hundreds of 
things about Peking that you cannot quite understand from the scanty 
references made to them in the guide-book; but you want to get to 
Peking, so you don’t trouble yourself about the mysteries of the city, 
but study your directions and go on. When you get there, you may 
discover all you want to know. So our Bible shows the way to 
Heaven. We have full directions what to do and what to avoid. The 
mysteries we shal] see to the bottom of when we get there. What we 
have got to do now is to follow our travelling directions. 

L. (Turning to an old Lama. who had come in meanwhile.) — You 
see we have been having a regular debate, like one of our own temple 
discussions. Not only we Lamas, but they too. These Christians 
can take a turn at this sort of thing. 

Old Lama.— Yes? How far is their country from here? 


Religious World, 


In Mexico there are a number of churches, Episcopal in form and 
Protestant in religion, under the care of the Rev. H. C. Riley, and 
known as the “Mexican Branch of the Church of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Negotiations have been some time pending for a union of 
these churches in the Republic of Mexico, with the Protestant Epis- 
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copal Church of the United States. With a view to such union the 
Church in Mexico, a year ago or more, elected two bishops, and re- 
quested their consecration. Ata recent meeting of the Protestant 
Episcopal bishops this request was granted. 

— Who are “Liberal Christians” is a question we sometimes ask 
ourselves sorrowfully, when we compare the amount contributed by 
our own Church for missionary operations with that appropriated for 
the same work by many other denominations. We raised last year 
from all sources about twenty thousand dollars for this work. The 
Methodist Church appropriates this year $650,000 for the use of the 
Missionary Society —a branch of its operations corresponding to our 
work done through the General Secretary. Let us suppose the Meth- 
odist Church has a membership in round numbers of 2,000,000, and 
we of 200,000, or one-tenth. Then, as Universalists will certainly 
average as well-to-do as Methodists, we should at the same rate, con- 
tribute $65,000 to this branch of our work. But if we have rated 
our numbers too high, let them be considered 100,000, or one-twentieth 
the membership of the Methodist Church. Then if we are as liberal 
Christians as Methodists are, we should raise $32,500 for this depart- 
ment of our labor. About one-fourth that is what we actually do 
raise. It is a kind of comfort in the case which we are not capable 
of taking, to know that some Methodist ministers imitated some of 
our own last year, and failed to take any collection. 

— If it should be found — as we think it will not — that the Bible 
record is in some particulars shaken by scientific research, it seems to 
be uniformly the fact that it is confirmed by historical and antiquarian 
research. The Rev. F. S. De Hass, Consul at Jerusalem, in a lecture 
on Egypt and Palestine, delivered before the Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association of New York, says: 

“ Recently, in taking away the old sea-wall at Jaffa, we uncovered 
a great cedar beam, corresponding with the cedars of Lebanon, and 
showing conclusively that that was the place where Solomon landed 
his timbers for the Holy Sanctuary. Recently at Gaza, in the great 
Mosque, I found on a marble column, high up, a beautiful engraving 
in bas-relief of the golden candlestick of the temple, containing the 
seven candles, and the whole was enclosed by a wreath of flowers, 
seemingly for some festive occasion, perhaps the Feast of Tabernacles, 
and below the name of Rabbi Hanna, the son of Joseph. Who he 
was we know not, but there is in bas-relief a representation of the 
golden candlestick, similar in every respect to that on the arch of 
Titus at Rome. It may have belonged at one time to some old syna- 
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gogue, one of the pillars in the temple that Samson pulled down upon 
him. It is there to-night, you can go to see it with your own eyes. 
“While spending a few days at the ancient Gaza, the gentleman 


who owns that estate came upoh some extensive ruins. We found 
them to be the ruins of the halls that Solomon built here for his 
Egyptian wife. This is old Gaza, the city that Joshua took but failed 
to hold, that was afterward retaken by Pharaoh, King of Egypt, and 
given to his daughter, the wife of Solomon. Strolling in these ruins, 
we found upon the rock, cropping out on the plain, in old Hebrew 
characters, ‘ This is the boundary of Gaza.’ We found a little west 
of that another, and further on another, and thus we found the outer 
boundaries of one of the Levitical cities, determining clearly the ex- 
tent of those cities.” 

— The Missionary Museum, soon to be established at Geneva, will 
contain the products-of the lands in which there are missions, the 
signs and implements of their idolatry, photographs of the converts, 
the translations of books used by the missions, and all that can illus- 
trate the work and the field. 

— The Lutherans, according to their Church Almanac, have now 
640,415 communicants, bringing them up nearly abreast with the 
Presbyterians. These two sects are very closely related in polity and 
doctrines, but like some other near relations, they seem to be more 
suspicious of each other than utter strangers. 

— Dr. Enoch Pond recites the history of the patron saint of Ire- 
land, St. Patrick, and makes him out no unworthy member of the 
great and godly line. The day kept by Catholic Ireland in his 
memory, March 17, is the date of his death, which took place A. D. 
465. He was not a Roman Catholic. “His form of Christianity, 
like that of the old British Church, was from Asia and not from 
Rome. He makes no mention of the Bishop of Rome or of any of 
the peculiarities of the Roman Catholic worship. He has nothing to 
say of pilgrimages, relics, or of praying to the saints or to Virgin 
Mary.” He ordained three hundred “bishops” — native pastors — 
in Jreland, founded many schools, and left the island in a fair way to 
acquire Christian knowledge, character and peace. For three hun- 
dred years after him it appears to have followed peacefully in his 
paths. It was afterwards that king-craft and priest-craft invaded the 

““Tsland of Saints” and made it a home of discord, superstition and 
oppression. 

— The Baptist Year Book reports nearly 2,000,000 members. In 
Georgia one in six of the population is a Baptist, and considerably 
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more than half the membership of the denomination is in the South- 
ern States, where it has 400,000 colored communicants. There are 
about 275,000 Baptists in England, 

— Andrew Jukes’s letter on “The Second Death and the Restitu- 
tion of all Things” has reached the fifth edition. It is an English 
work, published by Longmans, Green & Co., London, and is pro- 
nounced by the Christian Union “ quite the ablest presentation of the 
doctrine of a final restoration of the impenitent, we have ever met.” 
The author rests the doctrine wholly on Scriptural authority, and 
makes an argument of which a candid but not partial critic feels au- 
thorized to say, that it is “deserving of a careful and unprejudiced 
study by any who desire to know what is the teaching of the Bible, 
and the whole Bible, on this great mystery of the future life.” 


— Dr. J. P. Thompson writes from Berlin, where he has been re- 
- siding for several years past, that the ‘overwhelming feeling in Ger- 
many is, that it would be righteous and salutary for Russia to be 
“soundly whipped” in her controversy with Turkey. Christian mis- 
sionaries in Turkey, with very few exceptions, and Protestant and 
Catholic residents in Russia, appear to hold the same view. It is 
conceded that in general the sympathies of Christians should be with 
Christian Russia against Moslem Turkey. But “circumstances alter 
cases”: and the circumstances are, that in case of Russia’s success 
there is every reason to expect that she would make an end of both 
Catholic and Protestant churches in Turkey. She tolerates nothing 
but Greek Christianity. The Catholics and Protestants have com- 
parative freedom now in their missionary work in Turkey. Hence 
the apparently paradoxical feeling among them and among their 
friends in Germany. 

— The Congregational Quarterly gives the present number of Con- 
gregational churches in this country at 3,509, a gain of 71. New 
churches to the number of 123 were organized in 1876 and 51 were 
“dropped.” Massachusetts has 521 of these churches, Connecticut 
295, and New York 253. We suspect not a few of the churches 
claimed as Congregational by the Quarterly, in New York and the 
West, are locally known as “ Union” and are as much Presbyterian 
as Congregational. The total membership of the denomination is set 
down at 350,658 — about 100 for each church. Of their 3,333 minis- 
ters, 959 are not engaged in pastoral work; which must leave over 

1200 churches without pastors. 
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— Since our last record Prof. Henry B. Smith of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York, has died. He was an accomplished scholar, 
particularly in the departments of Church History and of Systematic 
Theology. A well-nigh irreparable loss was sustained by the cause 
of biblical research, also, in the decease of George Smith, the well 
known and indefatigable Assyrian scholar. He was a true martyr to 
his love of truth, and it is a painful reflection that his zeal in his 
studies absorbed not only his life but his slender means, leaving his 
family nearly destitute. 

— Professor Oort, in an article in the November number of the 
Dutch Theological Gazette, explains the word “ Sadducees” to mean 
the House of Zadok, and to represent at first all the Hebrew aristoc- 
racy. After a hundred years the name came to represent a party. 

— The “Old Catholics” should be made of sterner stuff than some 
of the priests appear to be fashioned of. A curate in Schaffhausen, 
Switzerland, Father Bohreo, preached a sermon to his people in which 
he denounced the worship of the Virgin, the pretended miracles, and 
the infallibility of the Pope, with such effect that they renounced the 
Catholic Church and constituted themselves an independent parish. 
But the good priest got frightened, and on the next Sunday recanted, 
and took back his hasty words. The parish, however, do not propose 
to recant, and have applied for admission into the “Old Catholic” fra- 
ternity. 

— It appears that the Japanese are manifesting as quick and wide 
a hospitality to our ideas in religion as in politics, commerce and edu- 
cation. Formerly it was thought that Christianity in Japan would 
be confined almost entirely to the Samurai, or the old-time soldier 
class. This class somewhat earlier overcame its fear of government 
interference, and hence the first Christians were almost all of them 
Samurai, but the lower classes are now in the majority, as they ought 
to be, in most of the larger churches. 

— An important discovery of a sarcophagus nearly seven feet long, 
has been made in the Church of “St. Peter in Chains,” in Rome. 
The sarcophagus has five sculptured groups upon it in high relief, 
representing scenes in the life of Jesus. It has seven compartments. 
Perhaps it held the bones of the seven Maccabees, who, according to 
the tradition, were buried in this Basilica. 

— The Volney Second Prize of sixty dollars has been given to the 
missionary Christaller, by the French acadamies, for his translation 
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of the Bible into the .7schi language, spoken by the tribes of the gold 
coast in Africa. He has also, with two other missionaries, published 
a grammar and dictionary of the language. 


— Pius IX. is about celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of his ac- 
cession to the pontificate, the longest if not the most illustrious on 
record. His health is now good and his prospects of being held in 
oppression and penury, as some of his devout subjects believe him to 
be, for some time to come, are quite good. How poverty represses 
his noble rage may be learned from the fact—if authentically re- 
ported — that his “ Peter’s Pence” and his Jubilee Alms for 1876 
amounted to around $4,000,000. He has had gifts by bequest re- 
cently to nearly the same large amount; and his income as heir of the 
Duke of Modena is $50,000 annually. 


— The sixth volume of “ Records of the Past” issued by the Society 
of Biblical Archeology, is devoted to Egyptian Texts. It contains 
many things of interest to the Bible student. The inscription of 
Aahmes, containing an account of the campaign against the Hyksos, 
is translated here in full. The annals of Rameses III. are alsv trans- 
lated — part first from the great Harris papyrus, by Prof. Eisenlohr 
and Dr. Birch. There are also in this Egyptian volume a few hymns, 
fragments of tales, ete. The seventh volume, issued at the same time 
with the sixth, is devoted largely to the interesting Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, some of which are the work of the lamented George Smith. 
Mr. Boscawen translates what he and Mr. Smith suppose tobe a frag- 
ment relating to the legend of the Tower of Babel. Oppert’s Annals 
of Sargon are given in the most complete form in which they have yet 
appeared. There is, also, work by Mr. Fox Talbot and by Prof. 
Sayce, who contributes a saint’s calendar, a penitential psalm, ete. 
Altogether the volumes are very interesting, and although they bring 
no remarkable fact to light, they add a number of minor facts of sig- 
nificance to the store of archeological knowledge. 


—A whole village of Switzerland has gone over in mass trom tne 
Catholic to the Protestant Church, because they suspected the Catho- 
lic curate of removing a favorite teacher from their school. They 
could get no help from the Bishop, and the mayor and the whole com- 
munity have called a Protestant pastor. 


— The sum proposed as the French government subsidy to the 
Protestant Churches of the Republic is about $300,000. This is an 
increase of about twenty per cent. on the amount of previous years. 
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If it should be adopted, the government pay of Protestant ministers 
would be about that of average American country pastors. 


— The writings of Ephrem the Syrian are becoming the subject of 
learned investigation, not only as illustrating the Syriac language, but 
the Orthodox faith of the Syrian church. Rev. J. M. Rodwell read 
recently a paper on these writings before the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, in which he explained the Nisibean hymns. 


— Any one who would like to know how many and various are the 
sectarian divisions of Protestantism in Great Britain may not possibly be 
much misled by the following formidable summary which the Catholte 
Review makes up from the Annual Report of the English Registrar Gen- 
eral. It will be seen that many of them are not sects but charitable as- 
sociations and auxiliary societies. To complete the picture we ought to 
have a list of the divisions, schisms, societies, orders and brotherhoods 
of the Catholic Church, or of some Catholic country : 


“The charming unity which prevails among the non-Catholic portions 
of Christendom is pleasingly illustrated by the Registrar-General of Eng- 
land ir his last annual report. In this report he furnishes us a I'st of all 
the religious sects in the kingdom, and this list moves one to melancholy 
mirth. There are, for instance, no less than twelve separate and distinct 
species of Baptists, each claiming to be the true original Jacobs ; and the 
disciples of Wesley are divided into thirteen sects, not including some 
minor sub-divisions. The Registrar reports the names of the sects — 
one hundred and twenty-four in all—as follows: Advents, Apostolics, 
Armenian New Society, Baptists, Calvinistic Baptists, General Baptists, 
General Baptists New Connection, Old Baptists, Particular Baptists, 
Presbyterian Baptists, Scotch Baptists, Seventh Day Baptists, Strict 
Baptists, Union Baptists, Unitarian Baptists, Baptized Believers, Be- 
lievers in Christ, Bible Christians, Bible Defenders, Brethren, Calvinists, 
Catholic and Apostolic Church (this being the little sect generally known 
as Irvingites), Christadelphians, Christians-who-object-to-be-otherwise- 
called, Christian Believers, Christian Brethren, Christian Israelites, Chris- 
tian Missions, Christian Teetotallers, Christian Temperance Men, Chris- 
tian Unionists, Church of Scotland, Church of Christ, Church of the Peo- 
ple, Church of Progress, Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion, Disciples 
in Christ, Disciples of Jesus Christ, Eastern Orthodox Greeks, Eclectics, 
Episcopalian Dissenters, Evangelical Unionists, Followers of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, Free Catholic Christians, Free Christian Association, Free 
Christians, Free Church, Free Episcopalians, Free Church of England, 
Free Gospel and Christian Brethren, Free Gospel Church, German Lu- 
therans, Free Union Church, Glassites, Glory Band, Hallelujah Band, 
Hope Mission, Humanitarians, Independents, Independent Religious 
Reformers, Independent Unionists, Inghamites, Israelites, Jews, Latter 
Day Saints, Moravians, Mormons, New Church, New Jerusalem Church, 
Orthodox Eastern Church, Peculiar People, Plymouth Brethren, Presby- 
terians, Primitive Christians, Progressionists, Protestant Members of 
the Church of England, Protestant Unionists. Protestants-adhering-to- 
articles-ot- the - Church - of - England-one-to-thirteen-but-rejecting-order- 
and-ritual (this sect has the longest name of any), Providence Christians, 
Quakers, Ranters, Recreative Religionists, Reformed Church of England, 
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Reformed Presbyterians (these are the Covenanters), Reformers, Revi- 
valists, Revival Band, Salem Society, Sandemanians, Second Advent 
Brethren, Society of the New Church, Spiritual Church, Swedenborgians, 
Testimony Congregationalists, Trinitarians, Unionists, Unitarians, Uni- 
tarian Christians, United Brethren, United Christians, Uuited Presby- 
terians, Welsh Free Presbyterians, Wesleyan Methodists, Modern 
Methodists, New Connection Wesleyans, Primitive Methodists, Reform 
Free Church of Wesleyans, Refuge Methodists, Temperance Methodists, 
United Free Methouists, Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, Wesleyans, 
Wesleyan Methodist Associations, Wesleyan Reformers, Wesleyan Re- 
form Glory Band, and Evangelical Mission, We do not know whether 
we have all these sects in the United States, but we can supplement the 
list with Shakers; and there used to bea little sect in the West and 
South called ‘ The One-Seed Baptists.’ ” 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1. The Problem of Problems, and its Various Solutions; or, Atheism, Darwinism, 
and Theism. By Clark Braden, President of Abingdon College, Illinois. Cincinnati: 
Chase and Hall, Publishers. Price $2. 


The “ Problem of Problems” is Evolution. The author justifies 
himself for writing a book ona subject about which so much has 
already been written, on two grounds. He believes his education and 
experience have given him special qualifications for the task; and he 
thinks there is no book in existence that “meets the want,” felt by 
himself in common with many others, tor a work that puts the whole 
controversy in clear and compact shape. Having passed through a 
personal experience of skepticism succeeded by faith, and having been 
engaged for many years in conducting discussions with “ representa- 
tives of skepticism in various forms,” he supposes himself to be better 
able than most men to understand the “ difficulties ” of the unbeliever 


and to expose the fallacy of his supports. Mr Braden thus enters the 


lists as a controvertist. His avowed purpose is to demolish the 
atheism which he detects at the bottom of Mr. Tyndall’s philosophy 
of Evolution, and to overthrow the assumptions which he discovers 
snugly slumbering underneath Mr. Darwin’s theory of the origin of 
species. In short, he proposes to unmask and make ashamed of itself 
that insinuating and clever, but really shallow imposture, “scientific 
skepticism.” 

The author particularly requests of his critics that they will do him 
the justice to read his book before they review it. It is only fair to 


him and our readers to confess that we have not fully complied with 


his apparently reasonable demand. But we have read a considerable 
part of the book with care and feel morally certain that none of his 
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strong points have escaped us. Our excuse for not reading it all is, 
that the conviction grew on us as we advanced that we could make a 
better use of our somewhat limited time. Mr. Braden is one of those 
gentlemen whose discussion of the bearings of scientific inquiry on 
faith has had much to do with the creation of the feeling among scien- 
tific men, that theolgians are, by constitution, incapable of understand- 
ing the subject. He is an acute reasoner and a dexterous controver- 
sialist. But he is only half furnished for his work. His knowledge 
is inadequate and second-hand. He is so intent on victory that he is 
not scrupulously fair. He presses his facts beyond their logical limit, 
and there are many facts he appears not to be aware of. Throughout 
the work there are evidences of crudity and half-information. So that 
while our sympathies run with him our judicial sense pronounces 
against him. Mr. Braden has improved his. opportunities to learn 
many interesting facts, but one thing he has yet to learn: That in the 
present stage of the Evolution controversy, the champion of faith runs 
more risk of harming than helping his cause, if he be not able to pro- 
duce a work in every respect first-class. With masters, equally of the 
field of discovered knowledge and of the high art of exact and grace- 
ful expression, like Huxley, Tyndall, Spencer, Fiske, on the one side, 
it is an unpardonable infatuation in any theological and literary ap- 
prentice to volunteer his “work” on the other side. Mr. Braden, 
albeit an able man and President of a college, is not worthy to cope 
with such adversaries. A. 




















2. Endeavors After the Christian Life. Discourses by James Martineau. Reprinted 
from the Sixth English Edition. Boston: American Unitarian Association 1876. 
Price $1. 

There are, probably, few readers of the QUARTERLY to whom this 
volume is unknown. More than thirty years ago the first edition of 
these discourses appeared, and it is scarcely too much to say that they 
created an era in sermon literature. On all hands they were recog- 
nized as the productions of a richly endowed and highly cultivated 
mind. At that time the hospitality for rational interpretations of 
Scripture and liberal views in religion was far less generous than now, 
both in England and in the United States. But the fascinations of 


an unequalled style and the charm of an unpartisan spirit drew multi- 


tudes of delighted readers to the volume, from all religious ranks. It 
was soon established as a sermon classic, and has held a place of 
steadily widening favor down to the present year. The author has, 
in the meantime, acquired a first, if not absolutely the first, position 


among the religious thinkers of his time. His contributions to reli- 


gious science, at a time of alarming upheaval and bewildering restate- 


ment, will some day, we think, be recognized as far superior to all 
others made within the same period. These discourses, however, lie 
In a different department. They do not date any mental era; they 


belong to the profoundest and at the same time the most familiar ex- 
periences of the soul in all ages. So long as the Christian Life re- 
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mains either an object of noble endeavor or an unspeakable joy of 
possession, these sermons will find appreciative readers. The Uni- 
tarian Association has shown its usual good judgment in issuing a new 
edition of them, and not less in placing the volume within reach of 
nearly all who would enjoy reading it, by making the price so ex- 
tremely low as one dollar. A. 


8. An Alphabet in Finance. A simple statement of Permanent Principles and their 
Application to Questions of the Day. By Graham McAdam. With Introduction by 
R. R. Bowker. G. P. Putnam & Sons, New York. Price $1. 


The good opinion we had been led to entertain of the author from 
acquaintance in other fields, made us curious to inspect his venture in 
the proverbially hazardous realm of financial exposition. The Hon. 
Carl Schurz, in his masterly speech on the law and ethics of money, 
complained that the matter had been so mystified by ignorant theorists 
as to leave on the public mind the impression that finance is one of 
the insoluble mysteries. On the contrary, he showed that its princi- 
ples were few and simple, and that an intelligent comprehension of 
these principles should not be thought an attainment too high to be 
reached by the common mind. Mr. McAdam’s “ Popular Manual” 
is the best verification of Mr. Schurz’s position we have seen. Ina 
simple and perfectly intelligible way, he sets forth the primary and 
unchangeable facts about money. He shows how the necessity for 
money arises, points out what it is, defines its range of function, dis- 
cusses its relation to the various transactions in which it is used, care- 
fully discriminates it from other things, explains the nature and limits 
of credit, exposes the fallacies of the paper-money enthusiasts, and 
gives the philosophy of banking, and the rationale of resumption. 
The work is done in a clear and ingenious style throughout, so that 
while the reader is acquiring a better knowledge of the subject he is 
also allured along the path of investigation by the piquant flavor of 
the logic and the illustiations. As an example of the author’s method 
and at the same time a wholesome bit of reflection, we make room for 
the following from the chapter on “ Pure Credit Money”: 

“But certain of the paper philosophers have put the notion in a subtler form. This 
is their argument: In the beginning was barter; then came gold as a medium; and 
then came ‘credit.’ The higher the civilization, the less the proportion of coin used 
and the greater the proportion of ‘credit’ paper. Hence, in a supremely civilized 
State, coin will disappear altogether, and paper be the sole currencv. This is the sober 
reasoning of Mr. Peter Cooper in his printed pamphlet on the subject. It forcibly re- 
minds one of the sage who discovered that by using a stove instead of an open fire- 
place he saved half his coal, and straightway determined to use two stoves and save the 
whole of it. Or it ig as if one should say to his grocer, ‘ My friend, when I moved into 
this neighborhood, I had to pay you cash down for every pound of butter and peck of 
potatoes I bought of you. But you soon came to know me and were willing occasion- 
allv to give me “ tick.’’ At the present stage of our intercourse, you have acquired 
entire confidence in my honesty and the extent of my resources, and are willing to sell 
me all I want on credit. Suppose now, in the interests of a higher civilization, we 
carry out this process of evolution and abolish the bothersome system of periodical set- 
tlements. Let us make the thing credit all the way through!’ 

“ The process of development which these reasoners ingeniously trace has never even 
begun. As we have pointed out before, ‘ credit’ is no substance in itself, to be cut off 


by the yard, or handed round in chunks. You cannot pay a debt by presenting to the 
man you owe a pound of ‘ credit,’ or a square inch of ‘ credit,’ or a quart of ‘credit.’ 
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You may defer payment by giving ‘credit’ on your books, leaving him to collect the 
debt at some future day either in money or goods; or you may defer it by giving a 
promissory note; or again. you may transf-r the obligation of payment to a bank by 
giving a bank-note or a check, or to some other person by means of a bill of exchange 
or other ‘ credit’ paper. Now, the book accounts, and the checks, bills of exchange 

etc., are far more largely balanced by counter accounts, checks and bills than sett ed 
by a payment of money. It may at first sight appear, therefore, that in the bulk of 
trade transactions money is dispensed with. Butisit? Notatall. When a merchant 
draws his check in return for a dozen pieces of cloth, does he write, ‘The People’s 
Bank will pay to the order of Philanthropic Phitznoodle a dozen pieces of cloth, or the 
equivalent thereof in green cheese or other articles which the said Phitznoodle may 
elect?’ No. He writes simply, ‘The People’s Bank will pay to the order of Philan- 
thropic Phitznoodle five hundred dollars.’ In other terms, the standard dollar is present 
in this transaction, performing its indispensable office of a measure of value. The 
check only discharges the function of a medium of exchange, and does not even do 
that in itself, but only through the value of the property controlled by the bank, it— 
the check — being a claim for a specific portion of that property. The trade, thus far, 
is the barter of a dozen pieces of silk, worth five hundred dollars. The check has not 
bought anything, any more than the title deed to an acre of land buys in a trade. The 
acre of land itself exerts the purchasing power; the title deed is only the legal evidence 
of ownership. The specific portion of the bank’s resources buys the cloth; the check 
only carries the title. Take away the acre of land, and the title-deed is worthless; 
take away the banking property, and the check has no more value than a piece of 
waste paper. 

“To sum up as to this phase of the paper money delusion: In the various forms of 
*credit’ paper, there is no abandonment either of a basis of real value or of the monetary 
standard and unit of value. There must be a substantial valuable thing behind every 
check, note, bill and book-account used in effecting exchanges, and a unit of value- 
measurement must be furnished (of course by something possessing value to make 
measurement possible), in order that the commodities exchanged can be measured one 
against the other.” A. 


4. Harold: A Drama. By Alfred Tennyson. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co, 
1877. Price $1. 


The narrow limits of our space for book reviews, and the implied 
obligation such a journal as ours is under to give the lion’s share to 
theological rather than to literary works, forbid our entering on such 
an analysis of this drama as we should much like to make. It is the 
story of Harold,—the brave, unsuspici ous,noble-minded Harold, the 
Saxon, who by right was England’s king eight hundred years ago, but 
who by might was overcome, and William the Norman, sleek, double- 
faced, cunning’ and able, seated in his place. To our reading of the 
history Harold appears somewhat worse in reality and William some- 
what better, than in Mr. Tennyson’s drama. Poetic license, however, 
seems to have been sparingly used. Truth and nobleness are prop- 
erly vindicated and whining hypocrisy properly exposed. The poetic 
merits of the work are obvious and high. The smooth diction almost 
conceals the Shakesperean strength; the fine intellectual poise 
smothers the profound passion; but the power, the aptness of phrase, 
the dramatic art of grouping, and the cumulative interest, are trans- 
parent to the dullest eye. “ Harold” is stronger than “ Queen Mary,” 
and both are to our judgment proof that the higher poetic powers of 
the English bard were not exhausted on that meditative masterpiece, 
“In Memoriam.” He may live long enough to die a great dramatic 
poet. , A. 
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5. An Introduction to Political Economy. By Arthur Latham Perry, LL.D., Orrin 
Sage Professor of History and Political Economy in Williams College. Author of 
ae of Political Economy.” New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1877. 

rice $1.50. ’ 


The first sentence that greets the reader of this book hath a hope- 
ful promise: “I have endeavored in this book so to lay the founda- 
tions of Political Economy in their whole circuit, that they will never 
need to be disturbed afterwards by persons resorting to it for their 
early instruction, however long and however far these persons may 
pursue their studies in this science.” And though it be modestly 
named an introduction, we are persuaded that few of the more elabo- 
rate treatises contain so much, for substance, as Prof. Perry’s manual. 
The fundamental things, “ Value,” “ Production,’ ‘ Commerce,” 
“Money,” “ Credit,” “Taxation,” are here treated of in a singularly 
lucid style, and in a way to give the student a perfectly intelligible 
comprehension of each. The foundation thus laid is broad and solid; 
the superstructure it would almost seem one might build for himself. 
In reading the volume we have found ourselves wishing, in every 
chapter, that the study and mastery of this “Introduction” might, 
under the new Civil Service dispensation, be the prerequisite to can- 
didacy for any legislative or executive position. It would have a dis- 
astrous effect on many great reputations as well as on not a few great 
expectations; but the country and suffering humanity would gain, 
whatever the office-holders and office-seekers might lose. We should 
add for the comfort of these parties that the language of the book is 
almost juvenile in its simplicity. A 


6. The Roman Triumvirates. By Charles Merivale, D.D., Dean of Ely. Witha 
Map. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. Price $1. 


Every one of these “ Epochs of Ancient History ” thus far has been 
a literary and historical gem. To us they would be improved by 
being gathered into one-third the number of volumes, of larger size 
and more durable binding. The aggregate cost would then be about 
the same, probably ; certainly not more, and we should have them in 
just the shape desirable for our libraries, private or public. But we 
are grateful for them as they are. Each volume is of respectable size 
and honestly filled with real as well as valuable historical matter. 
The volume announced above is Dr. Merivale’s classic narrative of the 
first Triumvirate, composed of Cesar, Pompeius, and Crassus; and 
of the second, consisting of Octavius, Antonius, and Lepidus. It is 
not, however, as might be inferred from the title, a history of the 
Triumvirates merely. The full history of the period is given, and 
the career of each triumvir is followed out to the end of his life. Few 
epochs in the history of any nation of the world are so crowded with 
events of importance and tragic interest or so illustrated with the im- 
posing figures of great historical characters, as the era of the Roman 
Triumvirates. Dr. Merivale has brought to the ordering of the narra- 
tive a natural genius for historical studies and a consummate art of 


} 
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representaion. To fulness and accuracy of information he adds a 
philosophical range of view and a fine faculty for depicting character. 
The work is rendered more valuable by a full chronological table and 
index. A. 


7. The Books of the Chronicles, Theologically and Homiletically Expounded. By Dr. 
Otto Zéckler, D.D., Professor of Theology in the University of Griefswald, Prussia. 
Translated, enlargad and edited, by James G. Murphy, LL.D., Professor in the General 
ar _ the Queen’s College at Belfast. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & 

- Price $5. 


This is the Fifth volume in order on the Old Testament, of Lange’s 
Commentary. It includes, besides the above books named in the 
general title, commentaries on Ezra, Nehemiah aud Esther. Fr. W. 
Schultz, of the University of Breslau, and Dr. C. A. Briggs, of the 
Union Theological Seminary, of New York, have done the work on 
Ezra. That on Nehemiah was done by Dr. Schultz and Dr. Howard 
Crosby of New York. And the commentary on Esther is the con- 
joint work of Dr. Schultz and Dr. James Strong of the Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary. Like its predecessors in time of appearance and 
its successors in the order of Biblical arrangement, this volume is a 
storehouse of linguistic, archeological and historical information. 
Like the others, also, it is belated in its theology and of no great value 
in its too abundant homiletics. There is a charm inseparable from the 
consideration of the three books following the Chronicles, which no 
method of treatment could wholly annul; and to which it would be 
difficult for any toadd. We have found them freshly interesting under 
the hand of the German, English and American Doctors. 'The Chron- 
"icles are treated with elaborate fulness and apparently in the true his- 
torical spirit. A. 


8. The Christian Doctrine of Sin. By John Tulloch, D.D., Principal of St. Mary’s 
College in the University of St. Andrews; one of her Majesty’s Chaplains for Scotland. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. Price $1.50. 


Principal Tulloch’s reputation as a clear thinker and a ripe scholar 
raises high expectations of him in connection with the treatment of 
any subject so prudent a man would attack. Sin is a topic upon 
which it might be presumed even the head of a college would be at 
home ; for if it be a declaration of Scripture that ‘all (men) have 
sinned and come short of the glory of God,” much more has it been a 
dictum of scholastic theology that “man is by nature an enemy of 
God, a child of Satan, and an heir of hell.” And of all places out of 
New England, Scotland is the realm where theologians have been 
wont to revel in definitions and descriptions of the mystery of evil. 
If we were led to anticipate much from the eminent author’s discus- 
sion of the Christian Doctrine of Sin, it is a pleasure to acknowledge 
that we have experienced much. In a style whose transparency 
matches the crystalline thought, Dr. Tulloch states the problem to 
which he addresses himself in these lectures and advances to its solu- 
tion. It is a delight, getting now to to be quite common we are happy 
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to add, to meet with an author in the department of theology, who, 
while standing firmly on the ground of Divine revelation, discovers in 
every position he assumes a lively consciousness of the importance of 
the objections that have been raised against his foundation facts and 
the theories he builds upon them. Principal Tulloch, much better 
than some other claimants, supports the title of a lover of clear ideas. 
He seems to distrust himself the moment he comes upon a sea of 
speculation whose latitude is not defined in any authentic intellectual 
chart. He appears to us to persist in navigating those waters to some 
extent; but we observe with a complex sensation of amusement and 
anxiety, that he takes frequent soundings and keeps a wary watch 
aloft on the lookout. 

The point at which the venerable subject of sin is attacked in this 
treatise, is, where the author perceives in it a peculiar bearing on recent 
speculations concerning the origin and nature of man. If the natural- 
istic theary of man’s evolution be accepted; if he be nothing more 
than an aggregate of natural powers; if he be the outcome of causes 
and tendencies below him, — then there is no room for the conception 
that he is a moral being. “ Whatever else man is he is not a sinner.” 
This is the starting-point in Principal Tulloch’s discussion. Is man 
built up from without, or is he a spiritual being, a child of God? If 
the former, it is idle to debate the question of his accountability ; he 
has none. If the latter, he may be obedient or disobedient, may do 
right or do wrong, may be a sinner. ‘The author drops the inquiry as 
to how man originated, contenting himself with showing that the nat- 
uralistic theory destroys his spiritual character, and with producing 
testimony from man’s history to prove that he has always held him- 
self, and been held, to be capable of merit and guilt. It thus appears 
that the hypothesis of a naturalistic evolution fails to account for 
man’s moral nature. The reader is left to draw his own inference, 
the author evidently trusting him to come to the only possible con- 
clusion, — that man must have had a spiritual as distinguished from a 
“natural ” origin. 

Taking up the idea of evil historically, as this view of the problem 
would seem to demand, the author begins with those conceptions of it 
found outside of the Jewish and Christian revelations. He finds the 
notion of evil among all races and from the earliest dawn of human 
history. The savage, the Egyptian, the Phoenician, the Vedic, the 
Hellenic, the Zoroastrian, the Brahmanic, the Buddhistic and the 
Gnostic conceptions are briefly outlined. These earlier conceptions, 
while differing in the theories ot the origin of Evil, and in the repre- 
sentations of its extent, personality and effects, generally agree in 
making it inhere in the outer world, in the cosmos, or in “the nature 
of things,” until Zoroaster, or Zarathustra, with whom Evil becomes 
a spiritual power lying behind nature and acting on the mind and 
heart, as well as on the body of man. In the Greek Tragedy, also, 
the author finds this moral background given to Evil. But this con- 
ception is exceptional. 
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Passing to the Old Testament, the idea of Evil that appears is, that 
it is the resistance of the human will to the Divine Will. This is a 
vast change from all previous conceptions, and marks our advent into 
anew realm of thought. Dr. Tulloch interprets the “fall” spiritually. 
Nothing but confusion, he very truly remarks, results from “ attempt- 
ing to fix a definite meaning to the accessories of the incident, all the 
genuine meaning of which arises from the moral portrait which it sets 
before us.” And “the sum of the meaning is, plainly, that the human 
will, in face of the divine command, yields to the force of temptation 
and external inducement and violates the command. This is the en- 
trance of sin into the world—the transgression of the divine law.” 
Now, whether Evil was necessary to man’s development and progress, 
Dr. Tulloch declines to have an opinion. It may be so. All he 
affirms is, that the Hebrew account of its origin says nothing of its 
beneficial character. On another point it is interesting to hear him 
affirm that he does not find in the Old Testament, until after the 
Hebrews had mingled and exchanged ideas with the Persians, any 
conception of Evil as a spiritual personality, or devil. In this 
part of the work the author considers the meaning involved in the 
various Old Testament words used to express sim, transgression, 
iniquity. The light they throw on the subject is not very illuminating, 
and hardly helps the author’s theory, as we understand it. The result 
of the Old Testament examinations is: 


1. The Hebrew conception of evil is distinctively moral. 

2. It is not only a violation of divine law, but a rejection of divine 
good. 

8. All sin is in its nature destructive. “It bears death in it as its 
natural working or outcome.” 


4. It is not merely individual but diffusive. “ Having once entered 
into human nature it becomes a part of it, an hereditary taint, passing 
from generation to generation, often with accelerated force.” 


5. It is connected with some as yet vaguely defined power or 
powers of evil outside of man. 


6. It is in some way connected with the will of Jehovah as the su- 
preme source of all energy and of all events. 


We have read and re-read the chapter carefully, but we fail to find 
in the text the ground of the fourth point in the summary. Dr. 
Tulloch does not often mistake inference for evidence. But in this 
case it seems to us clear that he does. The evidence shows that the 
first recorded transgression arose out of the resistance by the human 
will of the Divine Will, expressed in a command. It shows further 
that all subsequent transgressions mentioned in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures were of precisely the same character. That sin or evil, asa 
kind of entity, “entered humanity” and “tainted it,” so that it was 
transmitted from generation to generation, is Dr. Tulloch’s inference ; 
for which he gives no evidence whatever. And indeed there is no 
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evidence to be had to that purport. It seems to be imagined by the 
exponents of the theory of transmitted taint, that something of this 
sort is necessary to account for the continuance of sin. They seem to 
suppose that if we did not postulate an hereditary taint we should be 
at loss to explain the phenomenon of continued transgression. Sin 
would end if it were not propagated from sire to son. But is it any 
more difficu!t to account for the second sin than for the first? Can 
Principal Tulloch explain Adam’s transgression without resort to the 
theory of “an hereditary taint,” but cannot explain Achan’s or David's 
without such a theory? The fact is, the cases are explainable on the 
same hypothesis. The invention of the taint theory is gratuitous. It 
serves no purpose and solves no difficulty. 

Coming to the New Testament, the author passes under examina- 
tion the teaching of Jesus, and then devotes two chapters to the teach- 
ing of St. Paul. He makes progress very rapidly here. He finds the 
Saviour affirming, or at least admitting, the existence of a personal 
embodiment of Evil—the Devil. He allows that Jesus makes the 
sinfulness of sin to consist in disobedience to One who is perfect Love 
as well as absolute Righteousness; but he imagines that the author of 
eternal salvation is also the revealer of a “ kingdom of evil spirits with 
a prince or ruler.” He holds, that in addition to the misfortune of 
“an hereditary taint,” man is now shown to be subject to the per- 
petual and powerful degrading influence of a great Enemy of God, 
and of man as the offspring of God. He does not seem to be aware 
that such a fact, if it be a fact, must detract immensely from the moral 
estimate of sin as a child’s rebellion against a Good Parent. If that 
child is constitutionally distorted and tainted, and if in addition he is 
pursued and pulled aside by an almost omnipotent Prince of Dark- 
ness, it is a rather exasperating impertinence to taunt the miserable 
imbecile with the enormity of his wickedness in failing to be dutiful 
to so kind a Parent. This infusion of depravity and diabolism into 
the simple fact of sin and guilt, not only fatally confuses it but robs 
the doctrine of man’s demerit in the face of God’s goodness, of all sig- 
nificance and power. 

In St. Paul’s writings the author appears to lose sight of the omi- 
nous figure of Satan, probably for the reason that the great apostle 
had little fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness. But he 
discerns here, as he thinks, the doctrine of “original sin” with a full 
exposition of its philosophy. St. Paul makes “the flesh” the seat of 
sin. He also asserts that men are “born in sin,” and he distinctly 
affirms the universality of sin. On these impressive and generally ad- 
mitted facts, Principal Tulloch proceeds to rear the structure of “ origi- 
nal sin.” His argument is (1) That it is in accord with the teachings 
of modern science that man has received his present traits by succes- 
sive inheritance. “ All forms of life and activity have a lineage. They 
are only what they are as the outcome of this lineage; and man, there- 
fore, can only be a sinner because he has come of a line of sinners.” 
(2) That Paul distinctly teaches (Rom. v. 12 e¢ seg.) that the first sin 
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inflicted a spiritual injury and penal consequence upon the race, which 
is imputed to the whole line. He also finds the same doctrine in 1 
Cor. xv. 22. We lack the space to deal with Dr. Tulloch’s assump- 
tions and arguments here, which are to us only a fresh illustration of 
the amazing degree to which the exigencies of a blindly accepted 
theory will bias a strong and generally fair mind. So acute and wary 
a dialectician could hardly fal! into the more glaring errors that have 
marked the exegesis of most of his predecessors; and accordingly, we 
observe that many hitherto prominent points are passed lightly over, 
while an air of rationality is imparted to the whole discussion. But 
the vital point in the Augustinian system is insisted on with great in- 
genuity and evident sincerity. There is the usual strain to make out 
that although the sin by Adam is the cause of our death yet we die on 
account of our own sin. It is painful to witness such masterly agility 
in breaking logical connections when the actor is himself apparently 
unconscious of the nature of his exploits. He stands there holding in 
each hand a piece of the chain. The observer takes note that it is 
broken and the ends dangle idly between. He on the other hand, 
holds his hands proudly to view soliciting admiration for a logic so 
linked that it cannot be broken! 

On the whole, then, the promise of “ The Christian Doctrine of Sin” 
has not been kept. We have had a very able, suggestive and interest- 
ing exposition, conducted under the hand of a literary and logical 
master, in the course of which we have had much light thrown inci- 
dentally on the question of the origin and nature of sin, and which has 
hinted to us a conclnsion that a right line of reasoning might reach. 
But the orator looked out of the window midway in his grand analy- 
sis, and saw on the green the evolutions and onsets of a sham fight. 
This was mistaken by him for a bloody affray between his fellow-citi- 
zens. ‘Thenceforward the image of that field of carnage mingled with 
his oratorical fervors and finally drew him into a confusion of ideas 
and phrases quite bewildering to all his hearers, save the few who with 
himself saw the mimic war and accounted it a bloody battle. A. 


9. The Life of His Royal Highness, the Prince Consort. By Theodore Martin. With 
Portraits. Vol. 1I. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price $2. 

The second volume of Mr. Martin’s biography ot the late Prince 
Albert i concerned principally with the critical affairs of England in 
the stormy period of the Revolution of ’48. According to the biogra- 
pher’s plan, the story of the Prince’s life is also the story of the 
Queen’s life; and the narrative of the life of England’s Sovereign in- 
cludes the political history of the country; and the history of the 
country interlaces with the history of the other governments of Europe 
m such a way as to make the story of one the story of all. We have, 
therefore, in this biography an inside and condensed history of the in- 
ternational life of Europe during an eventful era. Prince Albert was 
not only the Queen’s most trusted counsellor, he was a careful, single- 
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minded and wise student of the history that was making around him, 


whose deep and benevolent interest in the progress of just ideas and 
in the popular welfare, led him to note each step taken at home or 
abroad, and to record his judgment of it. The publication of so much 
of his correspondence as is woven in with Mr. Martin’s narrative, 
affords, therefore, an unusally clear and unimpassioned view of the ex- 


citing period at the very time of the upheaval. It was his care to 
make copies of acts, edicts, orders, proclamations, and to have at hand 
for his use and that of the Queen a connected record of the doings of 
those States whose acts England watched with the gravest interest. 
He was, also, in correspondence with statesmen and princes, who had 
learned the purity of his motives and come to prize the soundness of 
his judgment. 

An interesting part of this volume is that taken up with what was 
known at the time (1850) as “The Church Crisis ” —a crisis not yet 
past in England. The Pope published a “ Brief” in which he decreed 
the re-establishment ot a hierarchy of bishops in the kingdom of Eng- 
land, assuming that the obstacles to the extension of the Catholic reli- 
gion and to the assertion of papal pretensions were passing away. 
No doubt the reason of this extraordinary action on the part of the 
Pope, was the belief that the Tractarians in the Church of England, 
whose papal proclivities had been observed for some years with alarm 
by many Englishmen, represented a wide-spread feeling of revolt from 
the Protestant Church and a warming attachment towards Rome. 
The kingdom was profoundly convulsed by the Pope’s audacity, and 
finally the Queen and her Government were compelled to take notice 
of it. The Prince, who allowed nothing to escape him, drew up for 
his own and the Queen’s use a Memorandum on the crisis, in which 
he analyzes tlfe causes of the ferment and indicates his idea of the 
proper remedies. It is a singularly moderate and enlightened docu- 
ment and throws an instructive illumination upon the course of English 
Church history in the last generation. After a truly statesmanlike 
examination of the general principles involved, he comes to the present 
excitement. The cause of it he finds “in the introduction of Romish 
doctrines and practices by the clergy of England, contrary to the will 
and feelings of the Protestant congregations, on the assumption that 
the clergy alone have any authority in Church matters.” This being the 
root of the mischief he suggests as remedies the assertion’ of these 
fundamental doctrines of Christian liberty: (1) That the laity have 
an equal share of authority in the Church with the clergy. (2) That 
no alteration in the forms of worship shall, therefore, be made by the 
clergy without the consent of the laity. (3) Nor any interpretation 
of the articles given without their concurrence. This breathes the air 
of a free and pure Protestantism. The volume, like its predecessor, 
abounds in illustrations of the Prince’s large and liberal views. We 
shall look with interest for the coming of the Third and concluding 
volume. A. 
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ARTICLE XV. 
Biographical Sketches. 


V. THOMAS WHITTEMORE. 


Every Church, at least in its early days, must have its war- 
riors as well asits builders. Of these, the Universalist Church 
has had its full share; and among the most active and distin- 
guished of them will always stand the name of Taomas Wuit- 
TEMORE. 

He was born in Boston, Mass., on the first day of January, 
1800, and the family continued to reside there until he was 
about five years old. They then removed across the river to 
Charlestown. Herc he was put into an old lady’s private 


school until he was seven, when he was sent, for seven years, 
to the public schools. With slight exceptions, which will be 
duly noted, these opportunities for attending school were all 
that he ever enjoyed. When he was fourteen, his father died. 
Seven children were thus left fatherless, Thomas being the 
fourth child and the second son. 

So far, his boyhood had been quite unpromising. He was 
restless and not a little wayward. “Now,” he tells us his 
elder brother said to him, as, side by side, they sadly followed 
their father’s remains to the grave, “ Now, Thomas, you have 
something to think of.”1 He mentions this as indicating the 
character which, up to this time, he had made for himself. Itis 
evident, indeed, from his own frank testimony, that he had occa- 
sioned his parents and friends no little anxiety by his heedless- 
ness and the general bent of his tastes and tendencies ; and he 
writes, as one of the reasons which induced him to prepare his 
Autobiography, “I wished my children to know that in my 
boyhood I was not what I ought tohave been; . . that my 
good father’s last moments were embittered by my course of 
life’? Not that he was vicious,—this nowhere appears. 
But he was reckless ; impatient of restraint; to all appearance, 
invincibly thoughtless; more inclined to roam and to-play 

1 Autobiography, p. 88. 2 Autobiography, Preface, p. 4. 
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than to study, or to apply himself seriously to anything. As 
he says of himself, he “ could not love the discipline of instruc- 
tion.” 8 

Rugged necessity was now upon him, however, and he was 
compelled to take up the work of life and earn his own sup- 
port. His father had been a baker, an excellent Christian 
man, doing a thriving business; but amidst the financial de- 
rangements growing out of the war with England, his affairs, 
during his long sickness and decline, became embarrassed, and 
his large family were left in very straitened circumstances. 
Thomas was obliged, therefore, almost immediately, to choose 
a trade. He chose that of a morocco-dresser; but he soon 
sickened of this, and was taken home, having narrowly escaped 
becoming a drunkard on account of the usages in the 
morocco-shops of the time. He then chose the trade of a 
brass-founder ; but this, too, soon became irksome, and he ran 
away. Then, having been persuaded to return to his place, 
he shortly ran away the second time, hiding during the day 
under a wharf, spending the night with a more desperate com- 
panion in a barn, and making his way home to his mother the 
next morning, to distress her by the fear, as he says, that he 
was to prove an “incurably bad” boy.* Counsel was called 
in, and tearful remonstrances and expostulations followed. 
As the result, he began to take somewhat more serious views 
of his conduct, and, ‘choosing a third time, was sent to Lynn, 
to learn the business of making ladies’ shoes. Here he re- 
mained contented for a few months, when, disabled by a slight 
accident, he was sent home to his mother, and for the fourth 
time, though now through no fault of his, she found herself 
perplexed with the question, What is to be done with Thomas ? 
But she at once sought another place, and he was soon inden- 
tured to Mr. Abel Baker, a bootmaker in Boston. 

The commencement of this apprenticeship seems to have 
been the turning-point in his life. His restlessness and levity 
were restrained. He applied himself diligently to his business ; 
endeared himself to his master ; posted the books of the estab- 

8 Life of Ballou, Vol. II., p. 129. 4 Autobiography, p. 110. 
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lishment; and was one day greatly encouraged as he heard 
Mr. Baker telling a neighbor that he had a very useful boy. 
Up to the beginning of this apprenticeship, and for some 
time after, he had been, religiously, under the strictest ‘* ortho- 
dox”’ influence. With a single exception just before he was 
twelve years old, when he attended the dedication of the 
Charlestown Church, he had never even entered a Universalist 
place of worship. His father had been a religious man—a 
member, in Boston, at Brattle Street, and in Charlestown, of 
the celebrated Dr. Morse’s Calvinistic church. After his 
death, the mother became an attendant at the Baptist church, 
where Thomas joined the choir. But the doctrines of Cal- 
vinism had no interest, or attraction, for him. On the con- 
trary, as in the case of so many others, their only effect, young 
as he was, was to lead him into skepticism, and to render him 
distrustful with reference to everything bearing the name of 
religion. In this state of mind, when about sixteen, he be- 
came a member of the Universalist choir in Charlestown. 
Rev. Edward Turner was at this time pastor there, and in lis- 
tening to the preaching of this able and good man, of whom he 
says, “his manner and style were very engaging, calm, dig- 
nified, perspicuous,” he ‘“ was more or less interested in the 
exercises,” so that, though not without “ doubts as to whether 
the Bible was true, and whether it did not contradict itself,” 
he “ was a kind of half-convert to Universalism intellectually.” 5 
He had not been long under this influence, however, when he 
transferred himself to a Baptist choir in Boston. Here, sitting 
again under an administration of Calvinism, he fell back into 
his former indifference. Remembering enough of the Uni- 
versalist preaching he had heard, to “‘ feel some reverence for 
the Bible as a divine book,” and to feel, also, that strong argu- 
ments could be urged, both on rational and Scriptural grounds, 
in support of Universalism, he nevertheless doubted whether 
the Bible could all be explained in harmony with it, and es- 
pecially doubted, on account of the doctrine of endless woe 
which he still supposed it to teach, whether the Bible is the 
Word of God. 
5 Autobiography, pp. 128,.182. 
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In this unsettled condition he continued until he was between 
nineteen and twenty, when he was solicited to subscribe for 
the Universalist Magazine, and did so. About this time, too, 
Father Ballou rented a part of his master’s house, and he 
formed his acquaintance by asking his assistance in the study 
of grammar. Then, when a little past twenty, he became a 
member of the choir in Father Ballou’s church. All these cir- 
cumstances, and others, as we shall see, tended in one direc- 
tion, helping to ripen him in opinion and character, and at 
length, before he was twenty-one, to settle him as to the pur- 
pose of his life. 

His literary tastes began to develop, he tells us, in his 
eighteenth or nineteenth year ; and it is an interesting and in- 
structive picture, well worth our special notice, that he gives 
of himself and of his attempts at study at this time: interest- 
ing, as we see this restless and reckless boy, who, only four or 
five years before, had been so troubling his friends by his 
levity, waywardness and lack of application, transformed into 
the earnest and persevering student, so heroically toiling 
against all the disadvantages which beset him; instructive, as 
it so eloquently speaks to every young man, however destitute 
of privilege, or favoring circumstance, bidding him be encour- 
aged in view of what this struggling bootmaker’s apprentice 
subsequently became. This is the story as told by himself: 


“Thad been aiming to advance in the art of composition. 
I wrote on religious subjects somewhat; I perpetrated rhyme; 
I read as I could during my very few leisure hours; but I 
labored under great embarrassments. I had no private room 
in which to write. My bedroom in the attic contained neither 
chair nor table. I used to write upon the shoemaker’s bench ® 
while I was in the back shop [%. e. before he was transferred 
to the front shop, as he was at the end of his twentieth year]. 
My lap-board, placed upon my knees, formed my table; my 

6 So, as I have often heard him say, the eloquent Rev. Thomas F. King —the brilliant 
Starr’s father — wrote his first sermon, seated on his shoemaker’s bench, and writing 
as thoughts came to him, or as he could find time in the intervals of his work, his lap- 
board serving as his table; his blacking-bottle furnishing him with ink; his blacking- 
stick, if I mistake not, sometimes answering as his pen; and one of his waxed-ends 
ewing his manuscript together. 
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yen and ink were hidden in the drawer of my bench, where 
my paper and manuscript also lay. I watched moments to 
write when thoughts came to me. If I heard footsteps on the 
stairs, all signs of writing at once disappeared. Sometimes I 
wrote in my chamber, kneeling at my chest, and making the 
lid of it my table.”’” 


Who will complain of a lack of opportunity, or make it the 
excuse of self-neglect, in view of such an example and of what 
came of these endeavors? Who cannot command opportuni- 
ties as good as these? Or what reflective young man, with 
such a picture before him, can fail to be quickened into asking 
whether he is using his opportunities as he ought? 

How limited the boy’s attendance at school had been we 
have seen. The terms of his apprenticeship, however, had 
provided that, sometime during his period of service, he 
should have “ three months evening schooling.” Accordingly, 
as he was nearing his twentieth birthday, Mr. Baker informed 
him that he proposed to fulfil this stipulation, and, permitting 
him to choose, though expressing great surprise that a boot- 
maker should make such a choice, sent him to an eminent 
teacher, to pursue the study of grammar. To the specialty 
thus elected he applied himself with great avidity; but the 
three months proved far too short, and served only to whet his 
appetite for still further instruction, inducing the call upon 
Mr. Ballou for help, which has been mentioned. Father 
Ballou kindly responded, promising whatever aid he could 
render, and asking to see a specimen of the applicant’s com- 
position, that he might “examine it and point out the viola- 
tions of rule, if he discovered any.”” The specimen was, in a 
few days, presented, in rhyme; and not long after, the author 
was amazed and delighted to see it in the Magazine, of which 
his new friend was then editor. 

It is never a small thing to any one, to see one’s self for the 
first time in print. What it must have been to this young 
bootmaker,' writing under so many disadvantages, and so 
totally unprepared for it, can perhaps be imagined by most 
of us, but can really be understood only by those who have 

7 Autobiography, p. 160. 
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had a similar surprise and pleasure. He continued to write 
for Father Ballou’s inspection, writing usually on religious 
subjects. These “effusions,” he tells us, were generally ad- 
mitted to the Magazine; and that he must have rapidly im- 
proved, and secured the entire confidence of his kind adviser, 
is evident from the fact that, in the course of six months, the 
printer was authorized to insert any article he might bring. 
Shortly after, Mr. Ballou one day startled him with the ques- 
tion, “ Don’t you think you shall at some time become a 
preacher of the Gospel?” Such a thing had never so much 
as entered his thought, for the good reason, if for no other, 
that his mind had never yet become settled as to the Divine 
origin of the Bible. Under his wise mentor’s advice, however, 
he applied himself to the study of the Christian Evidences, 
and, listening sfeadily to that great man’s preaching, so grew 
in faith, in clearness of doctrinal views, and in religious warmth 
and interest, that, ere long, against his own wishes and all his 
original predilections, he resolved, on the expiration of his ap- 
prenticeship, to devote himself to a preparation for the minis- 
try. | 

He now applied himself with increased diligence to his read- 


- ing and composition, and stitching his manuscript together 


with “a waxed end,” wrote his first sermon in the manner 
just now described —the writing being done “during the 
evenings after nine o’clock.” This sermon he preached at 
Roxbury, on Sunday evening, Dec. 10, 1820, about three weeks 
before his apprenticeship was to eud. Arrangements were 
soon after made for him to become a member of Father, Bal- 
lou’s family, that he might pursue his studies under his direc- 
tion; and knowing how destitute the young man was of means 
to sustain himseif, this kind friend gave still further evidence 
of his sympathy by stating the case to some of the prominent 
members of his congregation, who promptly furnished the 
money required: —an anticipation, it is pertinent to observe, 
of the precise present policy of our General Convention for 
helping men into the ministry, except that to young Whitte- 
more the money was a gift, whereas the Convention intends it 
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ily asa loan. Is not this policy, so early anticipated, es- 
pecially as enforced by Whittemore’s eminent career, one that 
our whole Church should be eager to endorse, and liberal to 
endow? And is it not significantly suggested that, as in this 
case, so always when a poor but earnest and talented young 
man is helped into the Gospel field, no one can foresee the 
possible good results that are to follow, nor what efficient 
labors must be lost to the truth should sych aid be withheld ? 

At length, on Saturday night, Dec. 30, 1820, the bootmaker’s 
‘apprentice closed his master’s shop for the last time, and on 
Monday morning, Jan. 1, 1821, his apprenticeship ended, the 
young bootmaker entered Father Ballou’s family a student for 
the ministry. The plan was for him to remain at least a 
year; and in addition to the studies laid out for him in his 
new home, he at once put himself again under the teacher 
whose evening school he had attended, that he might learn 
Latin. But almost immediately he began to preach, and in- 
stead of remaining with Father Ballou the year, he accepted 
an invitation in April to become pastor of a new society in 
Milford, Mass., entering at once upon his labors. On the 
seventeenth of September following, he was married to Miss 
Lovice Corbett,’ the estimable woman who still survives as his 
widow ; and .then, at the expiration of a year, on Sunday, 
April 14, 1822, he bade farewell to Milford, and removed to 
Cambridgeport, Mass., to become the first pastor there. Here 
he ever afterwards lived, and here he died. 

The life of Dr. Whittemore thus far has been traced with 
some particularity of detail, that it might be seen under what 
unpromising circumstances his early days were passed, and 
against what hindrances he made his way. From this point 
his career must be more briefly sketched. He continued in the 
Cambridgeport pastorate nine years, when, in 1831, he re- 
signed, to devote himself to his editorial duties, and to enter 
upon those itinerant labors in which he became so widely 
known and felt. But whether as pastor or itinerant, he was 


8 Of this marriage, four sons and four daughters were born who lived to maturity 
and of these one son and three daughters survive. 
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incessantly at work —as editor, first as associate editor of the 
Magazine, and then as editor-in-chief of the Trumpet, which, 
with Rev. Russell Streeter, he established in 1828; as a writer 
of books; as a controversialist; as preacher, — performing an 
amount of labor that few have equalled, or begun to parallel. 
It was in recognition of these labors that Tufts College be- 
stowed upon him, in 1858, the degree of D.D. And while thus 
incessantly employed in his editorial, literary and ministerial 
capacity, he found time, also, to devote to important secular 
concerns. He represented Cambridge in the Legislature for 
several years; was for some time Chairman of its Board of 
Selectmen ; served one year as an Alderman, on its incorpora- 
tion as a city; was, for many years, President of the Cam- 
bridge Bank; was President of the Vermont and Massachu- 
setts Railroad, in which office he died; was one year Presi- 
dent, and for several years a Director, of the Fitchburg Rail- 
road, one of the most important roads leading out of Boston; 
and was, from the first, a Trustee of Tufts College. In addi- 
tion to all this, he was for several years one of the most popu- 
lar and laborious Temperance Lecturers in the country, and 
distinguished himself, moreover, as a Musical Composer, and 
as the compiler of several books of Church-music. 

What wonder that, under such an accumulation of labor 
and care, he broke down prematurely? He was gifted, origi- 
nally, with an iron constitution, and therefore with great 
power of endurance ; but there are limits even to the greatest 
human endurance, and inexorable laws of health which can- 
not be disregarded with impunity. So Dr. Whittemore proved 
to his cost. As early as 1845-46, he began to show the effects 
of so over-tasking himself, and neither his friends nor himself 
would have been surprised had his death then occurred. He 
improved, however, and was accustomed to say that his health 
was in a good degree restored; but he was never afterward 
the thoroughly vigorous man he had been. Neither did he 
learn wisdom from experience. Recuperating only to over-do 
as before, he again broke down some two or three years pre- 
vious to his death, when he was stricken in the pulpit by a 
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slight attack of paralysis. Recovering from this, he still con- 
tinued to preach and to work; but we who saw him often, re- 
membering the iron man we had formerly known, saw too 
clearly that his labors would soon be over. Mind and body 
both told how they had been overwrought. Still he persisted 
in preaching until, after several attacks in the pulpit, his phy- 
sicians commanded that, at least for a while, he should preach 
no more. Under this command he ceased to make appoint- 
ments. He was still able, however, to visit his office in Bos- 
ton, and to travel somewhat, and was among those who ex- 
changed greetings at the General Convention, at its session in 
Boston, Sept., 1860. On the following Sabbath, Sept. 23, 
he preached his last sermon, in Malden. He was spending 
the day with Brother Greenwood, the pastor, and at his re- 
quest preached in the afternoon. His text was Proverbs iv. 
26. It was at this General Convention that I grasped his 
hand for the last time on earth; and seeing him then so 
changed, I was not surprised to hear, almost immediately 
after, that he was again prostrate. In October, he was seem- 
ingly very near his end, and was himself fully persuaded that 
the time of his departure was at hand. But a remarkable 
change occurred, and to his own surprise no less than to the 
surprise of his friends, he partially recovered, so that he was 
able to be out again. But the sentence had gone forth, and 
after the lapse of a few months, he began once more to fail, 
continuing to sink until Thursday night, March 21st, 1861, 
when, having the day before become unconscious, he passed 
peacefully away, aged sixty-one years and (nearly) three 
months. 

—It was near midnight that the final hour came, and amidst 
the battlings and boisterous fury of one of the severest storms 
that had been known for many years. It was amidst such a 
storm that his father’s body, forty-seven years before, had been 
borne to the grave; and amidst a storm of calumny, prejudice 
and violent controversy scarcely less severe, much of his pub- ° 
lic life had been passed. How pleasant the thought that father 
and son, so long separated, and departing this life under out- 
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ward circumstances in these respects so nearly similar, found 
each other in the re-unions of that world where storms never 


come! And how easy to accept the symbol that, as that mid- 
night storm was in due time succeeded by a calm, amidst 


which the contending elements were all hushed into peace, 


and the whole earth became beautiful in the sunlight, even so 


this brave and faithful soldier passed on, that, to the life of 
struggle and of stormy conflict which he had here so largely 


lived, might succeed the rest of heaven, and all the elements 


of his being settle into repose, where the light of God’s coun- 
tenance makes all things beautiful, and conflicts and contro- 
versy are known no more. 


And now, with this outline of his career before us, what is 
to be said of the man? In form, he was perhaps five feet, nine 
inches in height, though appearing considerably less, much 
inclined to corpulence, with his head firmly set on a short, 
full neck, quite close to his shoulders. On this fact, Rev. Mr. 
Braman hinged a most ill-timed and discourteous joke, in the 
famous Danvers Discussion. Referring to Psalm xxii. 27, 
which had been cited.as a proof-text, he quoted from the suc- 
ceeding context, “ All they that be fat upon earth shall eat and 
worship,” applying the words to Dr. Whittemore, in the at- 
tempt to raise a laugh at his expense. His face was round; 
his features were coarse and not at all handsome; and his 
whole appearance indicated a large animal development. 
Judging him from a casual look, or meeting, a stranger was 
little likely to estimate him at his real calibre, either intellect- 
ually, or morally. He was, moreover, a generous liver; never 
a gourmand, but fond of a well-spread table, and, until his 
health began to admonish him to greater care, with a keen 
relish for gustatory indulgence. Despite his tendency to cor- 
pulence, however, his habits were to the last, or so long as he 
had strength, of the most active sort, and for years he was ac- 
customed, when the weather would permit, to walk every day 
from his home in Cambridge to his office in Boston, often re- 


turning in the same way, a distance of something more than 
two miles. 
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And the activity which thus characterized him physically 
was but the outward expression of the activity and energy that, 


perhaps more than anything else, marked him mentally. He 
was, indeed, it must not fail to be understood, a marked man 
in many ways. | 

First of all, he was, in most things, an eminently practical 
man. He was a man of very decided prejudices and partiali- 
ties, when he had them at all; and these, in some cases, man- 
ifestly warped him. This was signally the case in respect to 
any movement towards a more compact and effective denomi- 
national organization. In this regard, it was felt by all, or 
most, of his leading co-workers, that his clear-headed practical 
judgment seemed, for some reason, strangely to fail him. 
Though, as the rule, always insisting on the purity of our 
ministry, he was invincibly set to maintain and defend the old 
looseness of our methods. Of this he gave a conspicuous illus- 
tration at a session of the Massachusetts Convention at Rox- 
bury, in 1845, where two Reports of great importance came 
up for action: —one prepared with much care and labor, I 
think by Dr. Ballou as Chairman of the Committee that sub- 
mitted it, for a more efficient organization of the State Con- 
vention; the other prepared by Dr. Sawyer, and sent out by 
the General Convention, for the increased effectiveness of that 
body. Mr. Whittemore opposed both, the former with special 
violence, greatly to the grief of Dr. Ballou and other advocates 
of the needed improvement, — a grief much enhanced because, 
in the strenuousness of his opposition, and for the sake of com- 
passing his purpose, he resorted to captious measures, and 
sought to excite the jealousy of the laity against the ministers. 
The same thing again appeared during the effort to re-organize 
and unify our State bodies in Massachusetts, in 1858-59, when 
the friends of the movement felt that they had reason very 
seriously to complain and protest on account of the course 
which he pursued, and because of what seemed to them the 
unfair and captious spirit in which he persistently used his 
columns and all his influence to the prejudice of the new en- 
deavor. 
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But, ordinarily, he was thoroughly bottomed on common 
sense, and when his feelings or prejudices were not aroused, 
his mind was singularly penetrating and sagacious. Keen, 
shrewd, apt, discerning, he was, notably, what is called in 
these days a “ level-headed ” man, clear to perceive and prompt 
to decide ; and the allowance above named being made, one 
would have to go far to find a clearer insight, or a sounder 
judgment, in respect to any matter of practical concern. 
Hence the fact that he was so sharp and successful as a busi- 
ness man, beginning with nothing and accumulating a fortune. 
Hence equally the fact that he was, when not warped, so wise 
and discreet a counsellor. Addressing himself to any ques- 
tion concerning which his counsel might be desired, he could 
usually be depended upon to hit the nail at once on the head, 
and to go straight to the heart of the thing. This practical- 
ness constantly appeared, and served him everywhere. To it 
was due, to no small extent, his success as an editor; and 
nothing more signally characterized his preaching than the 
plain, direct and simple way in which he presented his topics. 

Then he was a man of remarkable self-possession, —in a 
good sense, of imperturbable self-assurance. He had nothing 
of vanity, or self-conceit, that I ever saw. He never swag- 
gered, or blustered; never boasted, or put on airs. He was 
simply never embarrassed. Without any approach to effront- 
ery, or a pretentious egotism, he always had entire confidence 
in himself, and was never otherwise than wholly at his ease. 
This was true of him from the very first. Witness the cool 
audacity with which, ere yet he had left his bench, and before 
he had ever spoken a word in public, he said to Father Ballou, 
then at the very zenith of his power and fame, “ As you are 
preaching, Sir, one Sabbath evening in a fortnight at Roxbury, 
I propose to preach in your stead at the next lecture, if agree- 
able to you!” An assurance like this, and withal so uncon- 
scious, was simply sublime. And then see him, in presence 
of one of the greatest preachers of the age, and before an im- 
mense congregation largely composed of familiar faces, preach- 
ing that first sermon as he had proposed. It was a trial that 
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would have caused most young men to quake. But he was as 
undisturbed as though he had been preaching fifty years. “I 
read the hymn,” he says, “ distinctly and without embarrass- 
ment; and I said to myself when I had concluded it, ‘It is 
no difficult matter to read in public.’ The prayer was offered 
without embarrassment, . . principally extempore. 
I was not sensible of any trepidation during the delivery [of 
the sermon].” All this was thoroughly characteristic. I wit- 
nessed his initiation as an Odd Fellow, under circumstances 
that would have thrown most men off their balance; but 
through the whole he was as much at his ease, as entirely 
cool and nonchalant, as though he had been walking his own 
parlor, or talking with a friend at his desk. It may be 
doubted, indeed, whether he was ever in the slightest measure 
disconcerted, or whether he ever knew what trepidation is. 
Such completeness of self-possession, as he had it, under any 
and all circumstances, is very rare; and, a condition of poise 
and power always, it gave him immense advantage whatever 
he had to do. 

He was a man of wonderful versatility, too. He could make 
a good bovt, and gave his master no less satisfaction as the 
keeper of his books. He was a musician of varied accomplish- 
ments, playing numerous instruments with equal ease. When 
not much more than sixteen, he composed instrumental ac- 
companiments for solos performed by the choir of which he 
was a member; and he tells us that his musical tastes and as- 
sociations materially helped to save him, as a youth, from fall- 
ing into evil ways, while as a man, he possessed ability enough 
in this line to have rendered him eminent had he devoted him- 
self studiously to its highest culture. It cannot be said that he 
was in any sense a poet; but he was an easy and fruitful 
rhymester, and has left us what seems to me the best versifica- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer I have ever seen. He performed 
labors as a historian that would have entitled him to honorable 
mention had these been all he did. Asa preacher, he had 
great power. As-an editor, he possessed an aptitude and tact 
that rendered him one of the livest and most successful jour- 
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nalists our Church has ever had. He was a commentator of 
no small merit. His comments on the Book of Revelatian, 
though not perhaps ranking among the highest class, have 
much value, while his Motes on the Parables has been pro- 
nounced the best work on the subject in the English language, 
— perhaps the best in any language. Asa controversialist, he 
was dexterous, trenchant, and abundant in resources. But 
why enumerate? He was conspicuously and literally a man 
of all affairs, equally at home in the study and the counting- 
room ; in the pulpit and the legislative hall; with the pen and 
at a bargain; as a pastor and as the head of a bank, or the 
President of a railroad; as a selectman, or alderman, asa 
member of an ecclesiastical council, and in any position to 
which he might be called. It is seldom that we meet a man 
so many-sided, with the power of adapting himself, with so 
much facility and so successfully, to so many and such oppo- 
site pursuits. 

Then he was a man of fine social qualities and quick sym- 
pathies, a good conversationalist, at ease everywhere, readily 
adjusting himself to any companionship. For these reasons, 
among others, he was greatly beloved and very successful as a 
pastor, “‘ rejoicing with those who rejoiced, and weeping with 
those who wept,” sure of a welcome wherever he went, and 
carrying sunshine and pleasantness into the homes he visited, 
— to nobody more than to children. One of the pictures that’ 
always recur to me as I think of him, presents- him walking 
about a room where he had called, dandling the baby seated 
on his broad palm. He was, besides, a man of rich and inex: 
haustible humor, full of jokes and anecdotes, an admirable 
story-teller, and able indefinitely to entertain and delight a 
circle of friends with the sparkle of his wit and the flow of 
his contagious merriment. This quality —his humor — en- 
tered much into his preaching, some thought too much, so 
that, listening to him in his happiest moods, one would find 
himself not seldom breaking into laughter, and anon melting 
into tears. 

But after all, allowing for whatever otherwise marked him, 
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the grand characteristics of the man, as he lives in my memory, 
— beyond all else explaining what he did and what he became, 
were, as | have said, his activity and his energy. His activity 
was of the intensest sort, so that were I called to sum up in a 
single phrase the thing which, in my judgment, most distin- 
guished him, I should say that it was a remarkable alertness 
of faculty. Prof. Phelps, of Andover, has recently been writ- 
ing of mental dexterity as essential for success in preaching. 
Dr. Whittemore had dexterity to the extreme of nimbleness, 
He was a man of wonderful readiness and intellectual agility. 
He was not an original, or massive, thinker; but he was emi- 
nently a rapid thinker. He seldom treated subjects with any 
profundity, or with any striking grasp or mastery of princi- 
ples. It was not in his line, nor could he spend time to go 
down much to the roots of things. 

He was, indeed, signally patient and persistent in gathering 
material. Witness the diligence and indefatigable pertinacity 
with which, after the publication of the first edition of his 
Modern History of Universalism, he devoted himself, year by 
year, to the accumulation of facts for a second edition. For 
this reason he had no equal, probably, in his mastery of this 
field, and there is occasion for perpetual regret that he could 
not have lived to complete his second edition by bringing out 
another volume as he proposed. Witness the equal diligence 
and pertinacity with which, through so many years, he pre- 
pared himself for his Life of Ballou, making himself in respect 

‘to his great master almost what Boswell was to Johnson. His 
Notes on the Parables and his commentary on Revelation attest 
a similar industry in these departments. But as he had no 

_ gift for any great depth, or compass, or philosophical acuteness 
of thought, so neither, his material being gathered, had he any 
gift or taste, for a slow and plodding elaboration of it. Set- 

ting himself to work to use it, he worked under a full head of 
steam —with a rush. He could not stop to dig, and prune, 
and condense, and choose phrases. Hence his writing, ordi- 
narily, showed repetition and not a little padding. His forte 
was in celerity of performance on the surface —in dealing 
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with the more obvious considerations lying about a subject ; 
in tracing differences or resemblances ; in making sharp points ; 
‘in framing taking arguments; in plausibly arraying his facts, 
or proofs, for immediate effect; and in making common and 
familiar thought vital, as he gave it fresh and forceful state- 
ment, and put his fervor into it. 

Especially was he remarkable for quickness of retort. In 
this respect I do not recall his superior. I have seen him in 
some very close corners ; but I remember no instance in which 
he ever hesitated for a reply, or failed of an apt repartee. 
Gifted with a retentive memory, and with a brain quick to 
work and instantaneous to apprehend, all he knew and every 
power of his mind were instantly and constantly at his com- 
mand. Every resource was thus at once at call. This, with 
his invincible self-possession, gave him his freedom and success 
as an extemporaneous speaker. He thought upon his feet as 
readily and as connectedly as at his desk. Name any subject, 
and straightway he would have something apposite to say 
concerning it, and be able to take up point by point in an or- 
derly, and not seldom exhaustive, treatment of it. His argu- 
ments might not always be sound ; his views might sometimes 
be specious ; and you might even think his reasoning sophisti- 
cal, perhaps ad captandum ; but he always had something to 
say, and whatever he said, he said earnestly and well. 

And then his energy — was there ever anything more inex- 
tinguishable? His restlessness as a boy became a sleepless, 
impelling force in him asaman. His industry was uncon- 
querable, and whatever he undertook he did. Arriving in 
Milford, at his first visit there, on Friday noon, he learned, 
during his evening talk with his hosts, that the society were 
not pleased with ministers who “ preached by note”; and on 
Sunday he had mastered the written sermons he had brought, 
so as to preach them as if extempore. Elected to the presi- 
dency of the Vermont and Massachusetts Railroad, extending 
from Fitchburg, Mass., to Brattleboro’, Vt., he walked over 
every foot of the road-bed; stepped upon every sleeper; ex- 
amined every bridge and culvert; and made himself perfectly 
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familiar with its condition from end toend. When about to 
enter upon his Modern History, he found it desirable to read 
French, and at once, amidst all his other avocations, he put 
himself to the task of acquiring it. And the spirit thus mani- 
fested ran through his whole life. Obstacles were nothing to 
him. Difficulties but whetted his purpose. Labor conquers 
all things, he said, and if he was not prepared, he prepared 
himself; if he wished to do a thing, he went about it. Dr. 
Sawyer well expressed the character of the man in this regard, 
when he said in a brief sketch of him some years ago, “I have 
been expecting that, in the midst of all his other labors, he 
would study Greek and Hebrew, for the purpose of writing a 
commentary on the New Testament, or perhaps the whole 
Bible.” 

It was this that made him so prolific, as his readiness and 
aptitude made him so succeessful, a writer. It was this that 
made him so intense, and sometimes so severe, as a contro- 
versialist, and so abundant in labor as well as so efficient in 
manner as a preacher. It was this, too, that gave him such 
success in business, and that explained how and why he could 
undertake and carry through so much. It is scarcely an ex- 
aggeration to say that for years he did the work of three ordi- 
nary men. His editorial labors were as much as one man 
should have undertaken ; his book-making was sufficient for 
another ;° and his secular business answered for a third. 

Such a man, it is obvious, could scarcely fail to be, also, a 
man of very positive and aggressive faith. The Bible was to 
him the authoritative record of God’s truth, and Christ the 
Divine answer to human needs, without whom there is no 
sufficient help, or hope, for the world. He labored accord- 
ingly ; and by whomsoever, or on whatever grounds, assailed, 
or denied, the Gospel found in him a valiant defender. Es- 
pecially was this true during the discussion precipitated by 


9His Modern History of Universalism was published in 1829, and was followed by 
his Notes on the Parables, Plain Guide to Universalism, Commentary on Revelation, 
Memoir of Balfour, Life of Ballou (4 vols.), Autobiography, and the first volume of a 
greatly enlarged and improved edition of his Modern History. Interspersed among 
these were several musical Collections, to which he was himself a large contributor. , 
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Theodore Parker’s claim to be recognized as a Christian while 
denying all that Deism ever denied. As was to have been ex- 
pected, this agitation at length crossed our lines. Here and 
there, an unfledged young man caught the infection of Mr. 
Parker’s opinions, and rejecting all faith in the Divine authority 
of Christ and the Bible, still insisted on the right to have our 
fellowship and to occupy our pulpits. In the debate that en- 
sued, Dr. Whittemore took an active and prominent part, in 
his paper and elsewhere ; and among all the men who fought 
that battle, and helped to commit our Church to the distinc- 
tive Christian position which it has since immovably occupied, 
and only in the maintenance of which is there any future for 
it as a Christian organization, no one did braver, or more effec- 
tive service. 

And as he thus loved and defended Christianity, even so did 
he love and stand for Universalism — which was to him but 
another name for Christianity. He could tolerate anything 
better than indifference, or unfaithfulness with respect to 
this ; and from no quarter, in no form could an attack be 
made upon it, or a question be raised concerning it, without 
finding him equipped for the fray in its defence. He was by 
nature somewhat belligerent ; and the circumstances amidst 
which he was placed, the character of the opposition he had 
to meet, and his intense devotion to what he thought the truth, 
all conspired to develop him into an incessant and tncompro- 
mising warrior. Nor can there be any doubt that he relished 
the conflicts in which he was thus, in one way or another, for 
years engaged. Kindly-hearted and sympathetic as he was, 
figuratively he loved the smell of powder; and probably he 
was never happier than when somebody worth noticing had 
assailed Universalism, or had done him the favor to knock the 
chip which he always carried, off his hat, thus giving him an 
opportunity to enter the lists for the vindication of what was, 
of all things, perhaps, nearest his heart. 

It is easy for us to criticise him, and others like him, on this 
account, and to wish that they had not had so much of the 
spirit of fight. But it is one thing to look back over a battle, 
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coolly pointing out what might have been, and quite another 
to be an active participant in the midst of it; and so far as I 
am informed, it is rare, be the contest what it may, to find a 
man who is in all respects a pattern man, entirely above criti- 
cism, when he is fighting. What war, that was really war, was 
ever conducted on peace principles? Or into what contest, 
however grand or holy its issues, has not something of the un- 
sanctified Adam mingled? That there should be warfare in 
those days was inevitable, if our truth was really to assert it- 
self; and if there was to be warfare at all, it could not but be 
waged subject to the liabilities as to over-warmth, and in- 
firmity of temper, and controversial excess, that warfare of 
necessity always involves. Certain it is that, except for the 
battles thus fought, though they might in some respects have 
been fought differently, Universalism never could have com- 
manded the attention, nor have made the progress, nor have 
proved the leavening power it so evidently has; and re- 
viewing the whole field, it cannot be doubted that it was better 
far to have the battles, even with their pugilistic faults and 
excesses, deprecated as these must be, than not to have had 
them at all. 

The same qualities that made Dr. Whittemore so eager and 
earnest a warrior for Universalism, made him the devotee and 
propagandist he was as the champion of Father Ballou and his 
opinions. In the sketch of Rev. Edward Turner, I said that 
Father Ballou, in his “no-future punishment” leadership, 
was “ seconded by active and earnest lieutenants —of whom 
Thomas Whittemore was chief.” This did but recognize Dr. 
Whittemore’s conceded place as, next to its great expounder, 
perhaps the most eminent, certainly the most active and ag- 
gressive, representative of the “ Ballouian” theology. He was 
prominent by virtue of his assertiveness and ability; and 
various circumstances combined to render it almost impossi- 
ble but that he should be the intense votary of this theology he 
was. First of all, the early relations between them, and what 
the elder had done for the younger, being considered, a pro- 
found sense of personal obligation must have wedded him very 
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closely and magnetically to his great leader. Then, emerg- 
ing from his chaotic condition of thought, and coming to have 
settled opinions, it could scarcely be but that the young bvot- 
maker should be greatly dominated by the influence of a teacher 
whom he had so much occasion to revere, and that his whole 
style and method of thinking, and his conclusions as he 
reached them, should be thus determined. Who was he that 
he should venture materially to differ from such a guide? 
And then, still further, the period when he was so peculiarly 
open to this influence, and when his opinions were taking per- 
manent form, was the very time when the controversy between 
Father Ballou and those who differed from him was raging 
most bitterly. How could it be but that, by every law of in- 
fluence and moral necessity, all his sympathies should be 
aroused, and ‘all his feelings of partizanship be enlisted, and 
every antagonistic element within him be stirred to the ut- 
most, and that, as the consequence, seeing his venerated bene- 
factor, as he thought, so assailed, and the leadership he gloried 
in so threatened, he should throw himself with all the ardor 
of his nature into the contest on his master’s side, and so vehe- 
mently commit himself to the opinions thus challenged ? 

It is easy to understand, then, these things being duly taken 
into account, saying nothing of other causes, why Dr. Whitte- 
more should-have identified himself with Father Ballou as he 
did. There was no half-way in his discipleship. Leader never 
had follower more stanch or devoted. As the result, no one, 
not even Father Ballou himself, waged fiercer battle, or struck 
harder blows, on that side, from first to last, during the “ no- 
future punishment ”’ controversy. His plume was to be seen, 
the blast of his bugle was to be heard, in every struggle. No 
one more constantly put forward the conclusion thus reached, 
or more frankly or earnestly defended it, during the years 
that it was the prevailing form of thought among us. And no 
one more watchfully, or resolutely, challenged every utterance 
of a contrary opinion as the reaction came, or more doggedly, 
or persistently, sought to check this reaction, or was less rec- 
onciled to the change which, for the last thirty years, has been 
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committing us to the position which is now the general posi- 
tion of our Church. 

He intended to be catholic and tolerant. He wanted to love 
everybody bearing the Universalist name. He was accustomed 
to insist very warmly that whoever believes in the ultimate 
salvation of all souls through Christ is a Universalist, what- 
ever his opinions as to future punishment. He cherished the 
most cordial friendship for Dr. Ballou and others of similar 
convictions, though they differed from him so widely on this 
point. But he could never quite get over the antagonism and 
aversion which he used to feel towards any form of the doc- 
trine of “ future punishment” amidst the bitternesses of his 
early ministry, nor quite cordially like — perhaps, some felt, 
at times scarcely be just to — the believers of this doctrine as 
such ; and while any worthy young man entering our ministry, 
was sure of a pleasant greeting from him, it was always under- 
stood that one coming in on his “ platform” was rather surer 
of his attentions and favor than one occupying the other ground. 
Nor was this strange. Who of us is not more prone to help 
on those agreeing with, than those differing from, us ? 

Precisely what were Father Ballou’s opinions on this sub- 
ject of the evil consequences of sin in the future life, and there- 
fore Dr. Whittemore’s — for the two were identical — has, of 
late years, been made a question. Let the latter define them. 
Reviewing an article in the QuaRTEBLY of July, 1845, on “ the 
Effect of our Present Character on our Future State,” in the 
Trumpet of August 2, of that year, he summed up his views in 
these propositions : —‘“ 1st. That there is an immortal state ; 
2d. That that state is a happy one; and 3d. That in describ- 
ing the resurrection into that state, Jesus and the authors of 
the New Testament books, speak of one resurrection for all 
men; it is the resurrection of THE DEAD; what it is to one it is 
to all; all are raised, so far as we can learn from the sacred 
writers, to the same condition.” This is explicit and unmis- 
takable ; and this, in brief, was his position from the outset of 
his ministry, on:—a position for which he battled, in his 
preaching, in his books, in the Magazine, and then in the 
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Trumpet, with an openness, a constancy, a warmth and an ag- 
gressive tenacity that left no room for doubt either as to his 
meaning, or his sincerity. Warring against ‘ orthodoxy” on 
one side, with all the strength of his combative impulse, he 
warred with equal earnestness against the idea that character 
or conduct here can at all unfavorably affect condition here- 
after. His rule of action in this particular seemed to be that 
which the Irishman gave his friend going to the Fair, “* Where- 
ever you see a head, hit it”; and for years, no word intimat- 
ing the continuity of character and its consequences beyond 
death could be published by anybody, or through any medium, 
among us, without being at once followed by a counter blast 
of arraignment and criticism from him. 

But one exception to the continuous record he thus made 
has ever come to my notice. This is found in a sermon which 
he preached at the General Convention, in Chicago, in 1857, 
as reported in the Star in the West, by Rev. H. R. Nye, then 
editor of that journal. The text was 1 Tim. i. 15; and alleg- 
ing, finally, that Christ’s “ work shall go on to its accomplish- 
ment,” he said: . 


“But when? No man can tell. Will all enter heaven 
when they die? For himself, he doubted whether even the 
best Christians were fitted to enter at once on the joys of 
heaven. He would speak with great caution as to the condi- 
tions of the future life, immediately succeeding the present. 
The future, he believed, would be an advance for all. He 
could not undertake to say that all would be equal in virtue 
and happiness. He had been greatly misunderstood on this 
point. It was enough for him to feel sure, beyond all doubt, 
that the Universal Father will forever seek the good of all.” 


This is given in justice to Dr. Whittemore, with no attempt 
to harmonize it with his life-long position as set forth in his 
three propositions above, and in every other utterance which 
I ever heard from his lips, or read from his pen. The sermon 
was preached three years and a half before his death. Does 
it indicate that, in his latter days, his mind was swinging 
somewhat from the ground to which, up to that time, he had 
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been so strenuously committed? No such conjecture is here 


hazarded. It is only manifest that the extract opens a train 
of thought, and leads to conclusions, quite at variance with 
those which he had all his life represented. Each reader is 


left to make his own explanation. 

It has already been said’ that Dr. Whittemore had great 
power as a preacher. His power was mainly in his readiness 
and his earnestness. Having constitutionally great sprightli- 
ness and vivacity, whatever else he might be he was seldom 
dull. There was nothing particularly strong or striking in his 
thought; and as little was there anything to charm in his 
manner. He had none of the graces of the orator, and never 
attempted rhetorical cadence or effect. He talked right on, 
in homely, every-day speech. His voice was harsh and un- 
musical, and when he became excited in speaking, was usually 
pitched, sometimes strained, to a high key. His gestures were 
according to no rule, except that they were the expression of 
what was in him. Commonly, they were made with both 
hands stretched before him, and, as he warmed, extended at 
full arms-length, usually with the palms turned towards his 
auditors. In his most impassioned moments, the arms were 
lifted straight above his head, and he preached much with 
his face looking upward. His eloquence was simply the elo- 
quence of a man fully possessed with his subject, and on fire 
with itsenthusiasm. Glowing and kindling himself, he kindled 
others, and caused them to glow with him. Fully aroused, he 
preached all over. Every muscle of his body and every hair 
of his head was electric. 

Warrior as he was, his preaching was, of course, largely 
controversial ; but those greatly misapprehend who think of 
him only as a controversialist. He was a man of extraordinary 
fervor when religiously stirred, and not unfrequently preached 
with great unction on themes purely spiritual and experimen- 
tal. And when he did so preach in his best moods, few men 
could move a congregation more deeply. For this reason, no 
man was more at home in a conference-meeting, or could do 
more to make it spiritually vital and quickening. I have 
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heard him, both in the pulpit and in the conference-meeting, 
when he literally burned as he talked of the love of Christ, 
and the power of the Cross, and the joy of the religious life. 
He was much given to pathos, and frequently aimed to stir 
the sympathies and open the tear-gates of his hearers, at times 
with great success, his own tears meanwhile coursing plente- 
ously down his*cheeks. And last, but not least, it is to be 
added that because of the direct and simple practicalness 
which has been mentioned as one of his characteristics, what- 
ever he might say was usually made interesting to those of the 
humblest capacity, and even to children, so that I remember I 
used to listen to him, as he came occasionally to our old Ports- 
mouth pulpit, as intently as a boy as I ever did as a man; 
and a lady now closely related to me, whose pastor he was in 
her childhood, is accustomed to testify that she owes an incal- 
culable debt to his preaching, and is quite pronounced in the 
Opinion that the men are few who can take hold of children 
as he so permanently impressed himself upon her mind and 
heart. _ 

Three sermons of his specially live in my memory : 

The first was at Bowdoinham, Maine, at the session of the 
Maine Convention, in 1835 — the closing sermon. The whole 
meeting had been of the kind at which the tides of religious 
feeling gradually rise higher and higher; and as we gathered 
for this final preaching service, the tide was at its flood. The 
day was beautiful. The house was packed. A daughter of 
Father Barnes. and a brother of Elhanan Winchester were 
present. Everything conspired deeply to affect the preacher, 
and to put him into his best condition. The theme was 
“Jesus and the Resurrection,” a familiar and favorite one 
with him; and unfolding it, he warmed and rose with it, tak- 
ing us upward with him, until, at an appointed place, the two 
representatives of the departed patriarchs stood amidst the 
people. No man knew better than he how to use such mate- 
rial as was thus furnished ; and as he addressed the standing 
ones, recounting what the fathers had done and suffered, and 
apostrophizing them in their ascended life, wearing the crowns 
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they had so nobly won, the whole assembly was dissolved into 
tears, and he swayed us as a forest is swayed by the wind. 

The second was at the recognition of the church at Lamprey 
River, N. H., “ Zion’s hill,’ on the succeeding Christmas. 
The circumstances were very different from those at Bowdoin- 
ham, but equally favorable. The little church-edifice was 
tastefully decked with its Christmas garniture of green, and 
brilliant with its Christmas illumination. Services had been 
held during the day, fanning us into a fitting flame for the 
evening. The young pastor, Rev. W. C. Hanscom, the first 
fruits of whose labors were to be gathered, in formal consecra- 
tion to Christ, was a special favorite of the preacher, and the 
church to be recognized was largely composed of young men, 
garnered out of a congregation whose growth he had watched 
with peculiar concern. Every accessible inch of room within 
the walls, pews, aisles, gallery, pulpit, porch, wherever a foot 
could stand, was filled. The singing was exceptionally stir- 
ring; and in preaching he stood almost literally amidst a 
compact human mass, feeling every throb of hundreds of 
hearts. Susceptible always to such influences, he seemed to 
derive special inspiration from these surroundings, and as he 
spoke of “ continuing steadfastly in the Apostles’ doctrine, and 
fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and in prayers” (Acts 
ii. 42), a double portion of the spirit appeared to be upon him. 
We felt almost as if we were in the very presence of the Apos- 
tles; and catching the warmth of his magnetic fervor, we were 
all thrilled, stirred, uplifted, as it is rare for any congregation 
to be. I have seldom been so rapt in listening to any man, 
and do not remember ever to have felt myself nearer heaven 
than under the spell of his earnestness in that memorable 
hour. 

The third was at Hanscom’s funeral, in the Unitarian 
church at Waltham, Mass. Hanscom, alas! is but a dim tra- 
dition among us now. Few remain who knew him, and to 
those who did not know him, even his name is almost or quite 
unknown. But our Church has met with few losses in the 
death of its young so great as the loss it suffered when his 
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voice was hushed. Of good talents, ardent, sincere, of im- 
mense energy, he was a young man of signal promise, alive in 
every fibre of his being with spiritual fervor and zeal, and 
thoroughly consecrated to his Christian work. But the force 
and fire of his zeal soon consumed his frail physical powers, 
and too soon for us, as it appeared, his earthly work was ended. 
Leaving his beloved parish at Lamprey River, he took charge 
of the little flock then just gathered at Waltham, hoping to 
recruit in the change; but he soon broke down, and in a home 
in Cambridgeport, where Dr. Whittemore saw him nearly 
every day, slowly wasted into the grave, dying in May, 1838. 
As has been said, he was a special favorite of Dr. Whittemore, 
a kind of protégé, loved of him almost as if he had'been his 
own son. His death, therefore, was a great grief to him, as 
it was to all who knew the earnest young soldier; and called 
to preach his funeral sermon, the preacher was from the first 
melted himself, and hence in a mood easily to melt others. 
Subdued and chastened, his voice and manner were in ex- 
quisite accord with the occasion ; and, full of faith and tender- 
ness and pathos, the sermon was an appreciative memorial of 
the departed, and an affectionate and fitting word to the living, 
never to be forgotten by those who heard it with any sympathy. 
No eye was dry during its progress ; no heart was unimpressed 
at its close. 

But the great question remains, What of the man as to the 
real substance of his character? And answering this question 
frankly and without reserve, as, could he speak, he would de- 
sire to have it answered, it is to be said that he was, notably, 
a man of two distinct sides, almost of two distinct natures. 
He had a big back head, and immense animal forces at the 
base of his brain. Here, doubtless, was the secret of his tre- 
mendous energy. Somebody has said that the nether tier of 
our faculties is to us what the furnaces in its hold are toa 
steamship. Here burn the fires and is generated the steam 
without which there is no propulsion. Dr. Whittemore had 
no lack of such propulsion. He had all the sensuous appetites 
and passions n large measure; was, on this side, of the earth 
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very earthy. His face told this. But on the upper side he. 
was full, also, of finer and nobler things. He had great strength 
of will. He had a sturdy conscience. Especially, as has been 
shown, he had great warmth of religious feeling. A soul more 
susceptible to rapt and pious emotion, or, when so stirred, 
more devout, more profoundly or sincerely religious, was never 
tabernacled in a mortal body. Except for what he thus was 
in so large a degree on his higher side, it would have been 
easy for him to go downward. He had in him all the material 
for a gross career. How he was thus constituted was well in- 
dicated in the remark of a phrenologist, of whose report con- 
cerning him he was once telling some of us. Running his 
hand over his head, the phrenologist drew back a step or two, 
and looking him full in the face for a little while, exclaimed, 
“Mr. Whittemore, you are a good man; but you have had 
hard work to be so.” This summed up his spiritual history ; 
and he is to be rightly appreciated only as this fact is under- 
stood. Like Paul’s, his life was a warfare, within as well as 
without ; and after this revelation I held him in far higher re- 
spect than ever before. Any man who wins standing and con- 
fidence as a good man is worthy of respect, however consti- 
tuted; but the man who has to fight and struggle towards 
goodness, the man whose steadfastness in virtue is a conquest, 
and to whom any measure of genuine spiritual attainment is a 
hard-won victory, is a moral hero, and has claims not only 
upon our respect, but upon our homage and admiration in pro- 
portion to the severity of the contest he has had to wage. 
This is the test by which standing in God’s calendar is deter- 
mined. ‘To him that overcometh,”’ the word is; and the 
saints and heroes that wear God’s noblest crowns, and wave 
his greenest palms, are those who, out of conflict and tribula- 
tion, and up through the turmoil of the boisterous and clamor- 
ous elements of their own being, keep themselves pure, and 
through God’s grace struggle into a manhood clean and strong: 
Thomas Whittemore was such a hero. 

Like all men of marked and decided character, with great 
momentum on the earthy side, he had his faults — some grave 
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faults, as, were he still in the flesh, he would himself confess. 
But these need have no specification here. Whatever his 
faults, he was a stout, valorous, good man. There have been 
greater men; men of broader grasp, of finer and keener in- 
sight, of subtler and more massive minds; men far more 
spirituelle ; but seldom a man more earnest, more devoted to 
what he thought to be the truth, more untiring in zeal, more 
abundant in labor, more incorrupt in life. Tenacious of his 
opinions both as to doctrine and as to denominational policy, 
inclined even at times, perhaps, if opportunity offered, to be 
somewhat overbearing, and not particularly conciliatory, those 
who differed from him not unfrequently severely criticized and 
sometimes condemned what he said and did. But amidst all 
these differences — differences never more pronounced, or 
serious, than during the last two or three years of his active 
participation in our affairs, those of his brethren most widely 
separated from him in judgment never failed to recognize the 
eminent qualities, or the eminent services of the man; and 
now that he has been so long gone, it is well that all these dif- 


ferences should be forgotten, except as impersonal elements 
that have mingled in our development and history. And these 


being forgotten, he is to be remembered and held in high 
esteem as the husband and father of tenderest affections; as 


. the friend of warm and constant attachments; as the pastor, 
devoted and sympathizing; as the indefatigable editor, the in- 


dustrious student, the careful historian, the fruitful author ; 


as the brave and efficient, albeit at times, perhaps, the some- 


what too harsh and belligerent controversialist ; as the able 
and powerful preacher ; as the sincere and earnest, though not 


altogether perfect, Christian ; as the energetic, genial, success- 
ful man. It is too soon, it may be, to judge of his work, or 


to assign him his final place in our annals; but whatever the 
precise estimates of the future may be, it is certain that he can 


never fail to be reckoned as one of the most assiduous and 
effective of all our laborers, and as one of those who have done 


most to give our name prominence and to make our faith a 
power. With one consent, as his body was laid away, our 
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whole brotherhood bowed above his grave, sorrowing that he 
was to work with us and for us in this world no more; and 
with one consent, in all time to come, our whole Church should 
equally unite in gratefully cherishing his memory, and thus in 
weaving that chaplet of honorable and imperishable renown 
with which his name should be crowned on earth, — the em- 
blem of that fadeless crown which he has ere this received 
from the Master as one of that heroic company who have 
fought the good fight, and finished their course, and kept the 
faith. 


_ ArticLE XVI. 


The Growth of Christ and the Growth of Christ’s Kingdom. 


WHEN the Son of God gave up the ghost on Calvary, he was 


about thirty-three years of age. The record we have of his 
ministry on earth, is brief and fragmentary. That which we 
have of his childhood and of his first thirty years below, is es- 


pecially brief and peculiarly fragmentary. We know some- 
thing of the birth of this being, of the circumstances under 


which he was named Jesus, or Saviour of the people from their 
sins, and of the occasion when the aged Simeon took him up 


in his arms and blessed God, and said, “‘ Lord, now lettest 


thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy 


salvation.”” We know something of the flight that the parents 
of this child made with him into Egypt, on account of the 


wrath and cruelty of Werod, of their return with him to Gali- 


lee and their own Nazareth, after the death of that king and 
tyrant, of the fact that Jesus grew there and waxed strong in 
spirit, beginning to be filled with wisdom, and of his being in 
the Temple, sitting in the midst of the doctors hearing them 
and asking them questions with such understanding that all 


who heard him were astonished. When the only Begotten of 
God thus began the business of his Father, he was about 
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twelve years of age; and, with a single exception, this is the 
only account we have of him until he was about thirty years 
old. During those eighteen years we have but one record of 


him, and that is: Jesus increased in wisdom and stature and in 


favor with God and man. 

As yet, in the order of our rehearsal and thought, Christ 
has not commenced the actual work of his ministry. As yet 
no being on earth comprehends the meaning of his kingdom. 
The mysteries entrusted with Mary, she ponders in her own 
heart. But whatever Christ now does plainly marks his nature 
and office. And he increases in wisdom and stature and in 
favor with God and man. He does this while in special sub- 
jection to his earthly parents. He does it during his whole 


retirement and obscurity in Nazareth. Is that the end of it? 
Does he grow no more? Does he stop increasing at the age 
of twelve, or of thirty years? No. He is an example of 
progress to childhood and to manhood also. When his Fore- 
runner was crying in the wilderness, his own blood was bound- 
ing and his own heart was enlarging. When at the hands of 


John he was baptized in the waters of Jordan, his pure spirit 
rose higher than ever before. As God’s pleasure and bless- 


ing rested on him in the form of a dove, the dove’s wings sym- 


bolized the new pinions on which he soared aloft into the 
skies. As he wrestled with the tempter, and by faith in un- 
seen bread, unseen wealth, honor and glory, and by prayer to 
the Almighty, drove Satan from him, the angels that minis- 


tered unto him led him upward into heavenly. realms above 


the heights he had made till then. 
But this is not all. Christ continued to grow. He con- 
tinued to increase in wisdom and in stature — if not in stature 


of body, in stature of soul—of character and life; and he 
continued to increase in favor with God and man. Soon after 


his triumphs over the temptation in the Wilderness, he re- 
turned in the power of the spirit into Galilee, and there went 


out a fame of him through all the region round about. And 
he taught in their synagogues, being glorified of all. And he 


came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up; and, as his 
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custom was, he went into the synagogue on the Sabbath-day, 
and stood up to read. And there was delivered unto him the 
book of the prophet Esaias, and when he had opened the book 
he found the place where it is written: ‘The spirit of the Lord 


is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach the Gos- 
pel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, 
to preach deliverance to the captives, and recovery of sight to 
the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, to preach 
the acceptable year of the Lord.” Christ then began especially 
his miracles of power and love; miracles of physical relief, 
but much more of moral and religious help. He blessed the 
poor in body, but much more the poor ia spirit. He fed the 
hungry natural man, but still more the soul that hungered 


and thirsted after righteousness. He restored crippled limbs, 
and still more did he bind up broken hearts. He opened 
prison doors and blind physical eyes, but that service was in- 
significant indeed in comparison with the opening of the 


closely barred doors of the mind and the tightly sealed eyes of 


the spirit. He smote off chains and cast away diseases that 
bound, cut into, sent fire, pain and death all through man’s 
outward being, but how much greater and better the work of 
setting at liberty those that were bound and bruised by igno- 


rance, sin, sorrow — hopeless despairing sorrow — with death’s 
fetters and agonies fastened on and shooting through the 
mind, the heart, the soul. Christ offered no theories that he 
did not, or could not himself experience and make practical. 


He said nothing that he did not, or could not himself do. His 
ministry was a ministry of deeds. He taught mainly by ex- 


ample, chiefly by work — direct benedictions and blessings. 
Thus he proclaimed the acceptable year of the Lord. 


The question presents itself very naturally: Did Jesus do 
these things without any growth of his own soul? Was he a 
machine — an automaton? or was he wholly divine and not at 
all human? Did he come, in no respect, any nearer to man 
than God, who is all spirit, comes through other and through 


ordinary means? Was it impossible for him to be touched by 
the infirmities and by the glories of human nature, and are 
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those great deeds by which he is represented as teaching man- 
kind how to bear, how to do, and how to be, without the power 
of an actually living example? Are they wholly fictitious, so 
far as human life is concerned? Did Christ descend to the 
lowest wants of mankind and rise to the highest, supplying 
them all, without any exercise or development of wide reach- 
ing feelings, broad sympathies, high and holy love? Did he 
do this service of unfolding and of inspiriting the life of others 
and not himself become a greater and more lofty person? We 
do not believe it. Jesus grew. And he grew by the same 
means by which all his followers must grow, and by which his 
everlasting kingdom must grow. He was not perfect in wis- 
dom when he began his life on earth, and he increased in 
wisdom by doing wisdom’s work. He knew more of God’s 
truth, the more he wrought in this truth. His confidence in 
his Father became firmer, higher and truer by exercise. So 
he grew in all noble and holy stature. He was not himself 
God, but he increased in favor with God by doing God’s ser- 
vice, fulfilling God’s Will, going forward in the way of his own 
mission. And he increased in favor with man while pouring 
out the love of his heart upon man; in favor with the igno- 
rant while giving them knowledge; with the wicked while 
taking away their sins, casting out their devils, and healing 
their moral maladies ; with the dying and the mourning by 
abolishing death and by opening the gate and leading the way 
of eternal life. Thus Jesus continued to grow. The more 
trying seemed his sacrifices and woes, the greater were his 
riches and joys. The thicker the darkness and gloom that 
gathered around his latter days on earth, the more blessed the 
radiance and clear the glory which streamed into, and out from, 
his soul then. The lower he bowed, the higher he was lifted. 
When in the Garden he lay upon the ground, sweating drops 
of blood, praying to his Father, the angels that descended to 
his relief, came from the highest courts of heaven and raised 
his spirit thither. When men put a crown of thorns on his 
brow, God touched his heart more mightily than he had done 
at any previous time. When nails were driven through his 
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hands, a spear into his side, and the scorning multitude stood 
around him, a prayer rose from his soul such as neither earth 
nor heaven, with all its tenderness and flowing mercy, had 
heard before. And from the humble tomb, in which by the 
hand of charity his body was placed, he passed up to the 
throne of God — into the bosom of the Father. 
Should any say that while these last scenes in the earthly 
ministry of Jesus show his increase in wisdom, in stature of 
life and in favor with God, they show as clearly his loss of 
favor with mankind because he was denied, betrayed, forsaken 
by professed friends and by almost all human beings, — we 
answer that an hour, a day, or a year does not always deter- 
mine whether a course of action loses or wins the approbation 
of men. Sometimes men approve what a day’s reflection 
causes them to disapprove; and sometimes men disapprove 
what a day’s reflection causes them to approve. One may do 
something that at the time appears well enough to his friends, 
associates, and the mass of the people about him, which after- 
wards considered by them shall seem entirely wrong. An- 
other may do something that now appears very much out of 
place and decidedly bad, which hereafter shall be regarded as 
very proper and the best thing he ever did. Moreover, men 
frequently own by their conduct what they deny in their 
hearts, and as often deny by their conduct what they own in 
their hearts. There is a force of circumstance, a power of the 
world and the devil, that perverts many a man from acting as 
his conscience dictates is right. Many men dare not do what 
is harmonious with their feelings, while others dare do what 
is in opposition to their feelings. At any rate, there were 
hearts that increased in love for Jesus and beat in open sym- 
pathy with him, throughout all his great trials. There were 
hearts that increased in love for him throughout the whole of 
those trials, whose sympathy was not open in its manifesta- 
tions. And there were persons around him during those lat- 
ter days, whose hearts grew in love for him though their lips 
were polluted with oaths against him and their hands were 
stained with his blood. It must have been so. It was so. 
NEW SERIES. VOL XIV 19 
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No martyr to the truth ever died in harmony with the truth 
but some of his most hardened and cruel enemies were sub- 
dued, melted, and won to him and to his cause by the mighty 
blaze and magnetism of his Jove. And what was the result of 
Christ’s death, resurrection and ascension? We do not know 
the actual result — the whole consequence. No human being 
can tell. But it was all in his favor —it was all on the side 
of truth. As soon as the nature of his trials and triumphs 
began to be comprehended ; as soon as his work was under- 
stood with anything approaching toward completeness, what 
a change there was in the minds and hearts of men! What 
a gathering there was toward the standard of his religion! 
When Jesus died upon the cross, the material world felt and 
gave evidence of the shock, but not more surely than human 
souls were touched by a power from on high and started to a 
vibration from which they have never ceased. When he came 
forth from the tomb, those best acquainted with him before 
rose to newness of faith, love and life; they cast aside their 
old garments and they stood up and walked in the might of 
their Master’s truth and in the beauty of the robes of right- 
eousness as they had never done till then. And after he as- 
cended — passed away from their natural sight forever — they 
felt him, heard him, saw him, knew him as they did not and 
as they could not have done, before what we are accustomed 
to call death separated him from them, while multitudes, that 
cannot be numbered and who did not believe on him till then, 
flocked toward and into his kingdom very speedily. 

Since then Christ has had the advantage of celestial grounds 
for his feet to press. Since then he has put forth his love and 
power from the heaven of heavens. Not a mythical, but an 
actual, personal Christ. Not a dead, but a living Christ. 
Doubtless he has seen there, what he did not so clearly see 
here. He has experienced fresh pulsations of life, since his 
return home. As he has drawn in new fruits of his labor, God 
has given him a new blessing. At all events, since Christ 
bled and rose and ascended to the glory of the upper kingdom, 
he has been drawing the human world to his bosom by thou- 
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sands of chords, and binding it to his heart by myriads of 
bands. If of and for himself there has been or shall be any 
end to the increase of Christ’s wisdom and stature and favor 
with God until his mission is entirely completed, because he is 
or shall be perfect in these; there has been and shall be no 
end to the growth of his kingdom and the sweep of his glory 
with mankind. Whatever else may or may not be true, it is 
true that Christ’s favor among mankind is enlarging, his wis- 
dom through mankind is spreading, and the stature of hu- 
manity by his aid and according to his method is increasing. 
We cannot be too grateful for the humanity and the divinity 
of Christ ; for a Redeemer who, though tempted in all points 
as we are, never sinned; a Messiah who descended to our 
needy nature that by revealing a common interest, sympathy 
and love, he might take hold of our hearts and raise us to 
higher conditions of wisdom, strength and life. Thank God 
for the Man-Saviour, This is precisely what man needs that 
he may begin truly and move forward in the way of heaven, 
a humanity rising up to God, the man and the Saviour; the 
perfect man, the perfect prophet, and still more of God and of 
heaven in him, enough more to make him the perfect Saviour 
of the whole human race. Among all the records of Jesus, 
there is nothing that seems so fitting. He is called the Rock 
and the Vine, the Lion and the Lamb, the Sun and the Star. 
But these things are symbols of him, not the reality. He is 
also called the Good Shepherd, the Door of the Sheep, and the 
Physician. These latter titles are more appropriate to him, as 
they express more perfectly his character and office. But they 
donot reach to the centre of his being, nor cover his whole nature. 
Yes, this is the better title, the Man-Saviour — the humanity and 
the divinity of Jesus — the humanity rising up to the divinity, 
stretching on to God and heaven. Thus Jesus as the Truth, 
the Way, the Life, becomes plain. So in clear radiance. and 
shining garments, he marches before the world as the Captain 
of its Salvation, who for the joy that was before and in him 
endured the cross, despising the shame. Thus is he the Won- 
derful, the Counsellor, the Mighty Lord, the Prince of Peace. 
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So in spirit and in deed he bears the Government of the Chris- 
tian Kingdom, that touches at every point the religious uni- 
verse, on his shoulders, of the increase of which there shall be 
no end. So he labors on earth to-day as certainly as ever, 
going near to the child as surely as he ever took one in his 
arms to bless it, and to the aged as surely as he ever said, 
“ Behold my mother”; pleading for deeds of mercy still 
through the stranger, the naked, the hungry, the sick, the im- 
prisoned, the bound, the bruised, and all conditions of want 
and woe; performing miracles of love as wonderful as any of 
earlier times; calming the palsied soul, sending away the de- 
moniac passions, hushing the widow’s sigh, drying the orphan’s 
tear, offering rest to all the weary and joy to all the disconso- 
late. In this way Jesus preaches still, calling the human race 
to follow him in obedience to the highest and holiest laws of 
life, in duty, in unfaltering trust and in deathless love, that 
all may also follow him in progress ; that in childhood and 
youth, in early, middle and aged life on earth and forevermore 
our whole race may grow, may increase in wisdom and stature 
and in favor with God and one another until humanity comes 
together in one body, controlled by a common faith and feel- 
ing, cherishing a common love and hope, all reaching nearer 
and yet nearer the unity of the spirit and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God unto perfect men and women, unto the meas- 
ure of the stature of the fulness of Christ. 

The growth of Christ and the growth of Christ’s kingdom! 
Some of the truths of Christ’s growth and of the growth of his 
kingdom are before the reader of this article. The method, 
also, of this growth in both respects has been more than sug- 
gested. We wish in these concluding pages to offer some 
thoughts with particular reference to the growth of Christ’s 
kingdom. Christ himself grew by the means of serving God 
and.man, because he came not to be ministered unto but to 
minister. And Christ’s kingdom has spread from heart to 
heart, from generation to generation, and from nation to na- 
tion, for the reason that his disciples and all his actual follow- 
ers have been diligent, living, working men and women in the 
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spirit of this kingdom. Mankind grow in their own minds 
and hearts and in their wholesome influence upon each other 
in proportion to the amount of truth they treasure up and use. 
Allstudy, meditation, prayer, communion, worship — all things 
we attempt as Christians are useless to us and will utterly 
fail us unless we get life from them; and even if we do get 
life from every source of wisdom, this is worthless to us and 
passes away from us unless it is fed with such nourishment as 
will send it out from us in blessings. All human beings are 
friends of Christ and have entered into, and become parts of, 
his kingdom when they do his commandments, and only then. 
All know concerning the truth of this kingdom just as fast and 
exactly as far as they work it out, and no faster nor farther. 
The denomination in whose interests this QUARTERLY is pub- 
lished believes that religion is life. We believe that Christ’s 
kingdom does not touch any soul without enlarging the quan- 
tity and improving the quality of the faith, love and life of 
that soul. And we believe that this kingdom gets no returns, 
no additional forces, no helps of any kind from any minister, 
individual, church or association that has nothing to give. 
There is no true Christian culture which does not aid in build- 
ing Christian character. There is no salvation for any soul 
this side or beyond the grave, or anywhere in the universe, 
but the salvation which results from wisdom in and obedience 
to the law and the spirit of truth. It is less absurd to think 
of deliverance from ignorance in any department of common 
education without study, than it is to think of deliverance 
from moral and spiritual errors and wrongs —religious dark- 
ness — without such efforts as bring knowledge and light. 
True professions are good, Christian forms are among the 
means of Christian culture. But there is no substituting any 
of these for the life. No atoning blood can make these or any- 
thing else stand in the place of the life or answer for the neg- 
lect of the life. No professions or forms can deceive the 
Almighty by whomsoever rendered, any more surely than 
these can mystify or by any means evade any part of the na- 
ture of things. No man, whether he belongs to our church, 
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to any other or to no church, will ever be wholly saved until 
he becomes wholly wise and good, truly obedient in the spirit 
and truth of Christ’s kingdom, until his heart and life are 
moulded into the image of the King of the Kingdom which 
includes aspiration the most lofty, worship the most exalted, 
devotion the most sacred, and practical life the most vigorous, 
loving, broad, intense, possible to human experience. 

The great prophecies and promises in the Bible, and of 
everything, of abundance of life for all the nations, families 
and kindreds of mankind, are doubly precious, are superlatively 
rich and glorious, because they contain as their central and 
circumference ideas, contain as their very essence, in fact, 
the doctrines of universal education and of universal obedi- 
ence. The truth of the Christian kingdom never was and it 
never will be simply passive, until its educational and subdu- 
ing mission is finished. It always has been and it-always will 


be powerfully aggressive, until the complete dawn and perfec- 
tion of the millennial day. . For Zion’s sake Christ will not 


hold his- peace and for Jerusalem’s sake he will not rest, until 
righteousness goes forth as brightness and salvation as a lamp 
that burneth to the ends of the world; and his followers must 


not hold their peace nor rest until that time. Christ labors 
that all people may remember and turn unto the Lord and all 
the kindreds of the nations may worship before him; and his 
followers must do the same. The old serpent of sin dies not 
unless Christ, yea, Christ and God and angels and all good 
men and women, through all wise and true agencies, unite in 
bruising his head. Itis in this way that swords must be 
beaten into plough shares and spears into pruning hooks. So 
must all prison doors be opened, all in bondage set at liberty, 
and the broken-hearted everywhere bound up. Somehow 
every knee must be made to bow willingly, lovingly, joyously, 
and every tongue to confess that Jesus Christ is Lord to the 
glory of God, the Mighty and All-merciful Father. The mus- 
tard seed of truth has not been useless in the past, it has ger- 
minated; and it must be made to germinate in the future 
again and again. The corn planted on the tops of the moun- 
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tains in days and centuries gone by has not rotted, it has pro- 
duced millions of harvests; and it must be made to produce 
millions of harvests in years tocome. The leaven has worked, 
it works now, and it must continue to work. What was once 
spoken in the secret ear has been published from the house 
tops ; and it never needed publishing more than now. What 
was once spoken in the darkness has been told in the light; 
it needs to be told in the light still, and it will need to be 
thus communicated in every land, and state, and neighbor- 
hood, and family of the whole earth while the centuries go 
and come to the latest generations of man. All the treasures 
of humanity, all the souls of humanity, and every treasure in 
every soul, will be found when diligently sought in Christian 


faith and love. 


ArticLe XVII. 
Theism and Christianity. 


THERE are two prominent and extreme methods, by which 
men are seeking, at the present time, to solve the problem of 
religious faith; the supernatural and the natural. Supernat- 
uralists look to the Bible with its inspiration and miracles as 
the only reliable authority, giving no prominence to the law 
written in the heart, the intuitions of the soul. The other 
party is seeking to solve the whole question of faith, worship 
and duty, by the sole authority of natural law. Under the 
name of supernaturalism, we have the conservative church, 
which holds to the Divine theocracy of the Old Testament, 
plenary inspiration, the deity of Christ, the nothingness of 
man, the corruption and disorder of Nature. Under natural- 
ism we have rationalism, theism and atheism. Neither of 
these theories is true, and neither is completely false. The 
truth lies between them; and the liberal church of Christ is 
seeking to prove both, and hold fast that which is good in each. 
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It recognizes the independence of God, the giving of the law 
by angels, and the ability of man to receive it in his heart, and 
understand it by his reason. It combines the supernatural 
and the natural, in one and the same system. The assump- 
tions and excesses of credulity of the one party, and the con- 
ceits and unwarranted logic of the other, it rejects, seeking to 
establish a faith and religion consistent, with the nature of 
God, as he has revealed himself, and the capacities and needs 
of man. This is the aim of the liberal church. It rests upon 
the facts of revelation, nature and humanity ; and as men are 
enlightened in their consciences and elevated in their thoughts, 
this religion will extend its lines, until finally all shall be free 
indeed. 

In the pursuit of truth one must not shrink from terms and 
epithets simply because they have been invested with popular 
reproach and scorn. There is nothing fatal to life or happi- 
ness in the name of theist or rationalist. Some of the best 
men and truest reformers, have been branded with these and 
similar epithets. The spirit of free inquiry cannot be checked 
by the cry of heresy. Freedom combined with loyalty will 
win in the race of religious opinions. 

What relation has naturalism to Christianity? What are 
the facts of naturalism, and how far are they included in, or 
admitted by, Christianity? Starting from the facts of human 
nature, the power of man to come at the essential truths of 
religion through intuitive consciousness, as he does the facts 
of science through the perceptive faculties, the naturalist is 
led to the idea of God as the Creator, and benefactor of man ; 
and from this fact comes the “ ought,” or obligation to wor- 
ship and serve him. Theism, which is only another name for 
naturalism, ‘starts by the recognition of the veracity of the 
human consciousness, the divine origin of our intuitions of 
good and evil. It asserts, that if God is good, he is good, in 
our sense of the word.” It claims that man was made up- 
right, capable of knowing the character of his Creator, and of 
udging correctly concerning the purposes of his moral gov- 
ernment. It claims that man by nature is capable of all the 
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duties and requirements of the Divine law. There is no fact 
or principle found in the revealed word, the germ of which is 
not found in the soul. So far, we cannot disagree with the 
theist. The facts of consciousness are in harmony with the 
facts of Scripture. He has evolved, so to speak, from the 
depths of consciousness, certain truths found in Revelation. 
He has deciphered the handwriting of the inner law of the 
heart, before Moses was directed to write it upon tables of 
stone, so that men might read with their eyes, under the Divine 
seal, what they had dimly felt in their souls. The word was 
made flesh in the person and character of Jesus Christ. Re- 
vealed religion foliows the lines of natural religion. Those 
who knew not the law, have done by nature the things con- 
tained in the law. They have discerned the invisible God, 
his eternal power and Godhead, from the things he has made. 
Knowing God by the revelation of himself in his works, con- 
science has been quickened, evolving the sense of reverence, 
the knowledge of right and wrong, and all the obligations of 
moral conduct. The faith of Plato, the ethics of Socrates, the 
morality of Seneca, all of them theists, differ not in kind, from 
the faith, and law of the Hebrew Scriptures. The leading 
men of the pagan world felt their way to the knowledge of 
God, through nature and consciousness, as also to the recogni- 
tion of the law of righteousness. They never had the light of 
the Divine word. Yet the Apostle Paul says, “They knew 
God and did by nature the things contained in the law, show- 
ing the work of the law written in their hearts, their con- 
sciences also bearing witness, accusing or else excusing them,” 
so that they were deemed worthy to be judged by the law. 
The moral code of Buddhism, its conception of God, of wor- 
ship, and of man’s duty to his fellowman, is creditable to the 
integrity and dignity of human nature; and those theistic re- 
ligions which for centuries have shaped and governed the civi- 
lization of the East, while they do not come up in moral tone, 
and purity, to Christianity, are by no means “ devilish” in 
their origin, or antagonistic to the better and more perspicuous 
statements of the Bible. The theist of to-day, claims that he 
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stands far higher in the scale of religious attainment, and con- 
scious knowledge of the truth than was possible to the men of 
antiquity. And such is undoubtedly the fact. Natural reli- 
gion is as progressive as science. The more man knows of 
Nature and its laws, the more he knows of the wisdom and 
goodness of God, and what he requires of man. With the in- 
heritance of past knowledge, and the improved methods of in- 
vestigation, the scientist and philosopher of this age, approaches 
nearer to God, and is lifted into a loftier range of vision, than 
was possible to the ancients. What is called natural evi- 
dences of religion have greatly multiplied, not to the under- 
mining, but to the strengthening of the foundations of revelation. 
Science and intuition do not conflict. God is in harmony with 
himself in the world of physics, the world of mind, and the 
world of grace. In his universe, all things work together for 
good, and the only things man has to fear are error and sin. 

Theism includes the naturalism and deism of the past, and 
in its modern aspect, adds thereto the moral and ethical 
teachings-of Christianity. It rejects the supernatural, but ac- 
cepts its practical side, its noble example and generous hu- 
manity. It maintains that the law of Christ is written in the 
heart, while all else of the New Testament is incredible and of 
no authority. 

While theism may contain subjectively all the essentials of 
religion, producing good fruits in the lives of its intelligent 
believers, still we believe it to be defective, in that it makes 
no account of the spiritual power of Christ as a teacher sent 
from God. It lacks the helpful grace of his Gospel, and ap- 
parently denies the affectionate parental relationship of God to 
man. It denies God’s ability and disposition to do anything 
outside the reaim and method of prescribed and fixed law. 
It even goes so far with some of its advocates, as to limit God 
in his power and wisdom. 

J. S. Mill in his essays on religion, says, “The net results 
of natural theology on the question of the divine attributes 
are: a Being of great, but limited power, of great and perhaps 
unlimited intelligence, who pays some regard to the happiness 
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of his creatures, but whose purpose, in our quarter of the uni- 
verse, at least, is an ignominious failure.” ‘There is no 
shadow of justice in the general arrangements of nature.” 
The universe is so “imperfect,” and its contrivance “so 
clumsy,” as to teach that his power is not merely finite, but 
“extremely limited.” ‘Such is the Deity whom natural re- 
ligion points to; and any idea of God, more captivating than 
this, comes only from human wishes, or the teaching of a real 
or imaginary revelation.” Again he says, “It is impossible 
that any one, who habitually thinks, and who is unable to 
blunt his inquiring intellect by sophistry, should be able with- 
out misgiving, to go on ascribing absolute perfection to the 
author and ruler of so clumsily made and c¢apriciously gov- 
erned a creation as this planet, and the life of its inhabitants.” 

In these essays he is speaking of the God of Nature, and he 
does not hesitate to impugn his wisdom, his power, his good- 
ness and intelligence, leaving us, if his criticisms are well 
founded, no God at all, simply because Mr. Mill either fails to 
see, or seeing fails to give credit, to the ultimate purpose of 
God in subjecting man to vanity, and in leaving his natural 
handiwork imperfect. He seems to pass judgment upon God 
and his work, as though the material creation was completed, 
when man was introduced to it. He does not admit, in con- 
nection with the above charges, that God may be doing and 
completing his work, in and through man, as an agent. Is 
God imperfect and unkind because he has surrounded us by 
pressure, compulsory motives, and every inducement to labor, 
struggle, subdue, and improve the earth, thereby making our- 
selves strong in body, wise in intellect, and pure in heart? 
Mr. Mill does see this aspect of the case, but he does not admit 
itin the right place; but seeing it at all should have pre- 
eluded his irreverent criticism of the character and attributes 
of the God of Nature. He says, “ One elevated feeling may 
be admitted, the feeling of helping God, of requiting the good 
he has given, by a voluntary co-operation, which he, not being 
omnipotent, really needs, and by which a somewhat nearer ap- 
proach may be made to the fulfilment of his purposes.” He 
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does not base this possible co-laborship on the ground of man’s 
good, and therefore growing out of God’s goodness, but on the 
ground of God’s limit of omnipotence, growing out of man’s 
goodness and desire to help his creator. Theism with Mr. 
Mill, comes nearer to Atheism than anything else. But so 
long as he admits of a powerful, though not omnipotent Gad, 
and that man may finish up his incomplete work out of pity 
for his weak and clumsy contrivance; so long as he admits 
that human intelligence is the complement of physical nature, 
why, on the same principle, may not the religion of Jesus 
Christ be the complement of man’s defective nature ; and if so 
theism falls as an inadequate religion. Christianity comes to 
man in his imperfect, undeveloped condition, where nature 
leaves him, and by the grace and truth of the Son of God, 
makes him a full-grown man, after the pattern of a perfect 
man. It adds something to what nature and his own wisdom 
are able to do for him. It not only quickens slumbering 
powers, but guides them to the formation of a better self and 
a higher experience. The wisest of the wise men of antiquity 
admitted that man could not save man. No one was suf- 
ficiently righteous, sufficiently complete in love, wisdom and 
self-sacrifice, to draw all men unto him as an example of the 
way of life, making them righteous by his positive and vital 
influence over their hearts and lives. 

This same defect inheres in the theistic religion of this age. 
By denying the divine element of Christianity, it leaves man 
shorn of the power, either to know the possibilities of his na- 
ture, or to attain to the measure of his completeness of moral 
and spiritual stature. Theism does not contain Christianity, 
but the reverse is true. The latter meets the natural aspira- 
tions and desires of the heart, with the answering truth and 
love of God, bringing man into such spiritual connection with 
God, as to raise him up from the plane of his natural self-hood * 
to what the Apostle Paul terms, “heavenly conditions in 
Christ Jesus.” 

But still naturalism rejects the Christ and revelation of the 
Scriptures, more from a misapprehension of what they teach, 
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than from hatred of what is actually taught. The hostility of 
skepticism is shown towards the false Christ, and false theology, 
of the churches. Christ, as the Supreme Deity, slain upon 
Calvary to appease his own wrath, and save his children from 
his own eternal vengeance; Christ as a God-man professing to 
be a teacher and example to a race of imperfect mortals, be- 
tween whom and himself there could be no possible bond of 
likeness or sympathy; Christ as the friend of sinners in this 
world, and their inexorable judge and grim executioner in the 
world to come, any religion which includes human reason is 
compelled to reject; and such a Christ is found nowhere but 
in the Gospel according to Calvin. But in casting away the 
spurious coin of false theology, theism has committed the error 
of rejecting the golden image of truth itself. It has not dis- 
criminated between the traditions of men, and the command- 
ments of God. Read almost any work on free religion or 
theism, and you will find the author making war upon the 
Christianity of the popular churches, the errors of theology, 
rather than making an attack upon the pure and undefiled re- 
ligion of Christ. It leaves out the Christ of Ecclesiasticism, 
while retaining the Christ-idea and doctrines of the Christ of 
the New Testament. One of the most earnest theists of the 
present time, Miss Frances P. Cobb, labors through a whole 
volume to construct a religion suitable to human needs, out- 
side of Christ, dealing many hard blows against the Christ of 
modern theology ; and then after demolishing a man of straw, 
lays down.as the basis of the true religion, the three following 
principles: “ the absolute goodness of God,” “ the final salva- 
tion of every soul,” “the divine authority of conscience;” a 
very good platform; but what are these principles, but the 
teachings of the Gospel of Christ, as they have long been 
known and held, by liberal Christians? And Mr. Mill comes 
very near making a similar mistake when he says in his essay 
on Religion, pp. 118-114; “The recognition, for example, in 
the Christianity of the Gospels, of the object of highest worship 
is a being who could make a Hell; and who could create 
countless generations of human beings with the certain fore- 
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knowledge that he was creating them for this fate. Is there 
any moral enormity which might not be justified by imitation 
of such adeity? And is it possible to adore such a one, with- 
out a frightful distortion of the standard of right and wrong?” 
‘*It may be doubted,’ he says further on, “ whether Chris- 
tianity is really responsible for atonement and redemption, 
original sin, and vicarious punishment, and belief in the divine 
mission of Christ as a necessary condition of salvation,” 
Although in “ the ordinary interpretation,” these doctrines are 
all found in the “ Christianity of the Gospels.” But Mr. Mill 
had heard of a better interpretation, and hence was careful not 
to draw his indictment too loosely. But the whole tone of his 
essay is keyed in opposition to the theological Christianity of 
England. And he allows these erroneous and immoral dog- 
mas, built upon the ordinary interpretation, to outweigh “ all 
the beauty and benignity and moral greatness which so emi- 
nently distinguish the sayings and character of Christ,’”’ found 
in the right interpretation of Christianity. Naturalists and 
theists protest. against Christianity taken at its popular inter- 
pretation, whereas if they understood the Christianity of 
Christ, they would leave the false and cleave to the true, find- 
ing in it, the very object of their search presented much better 
than they can present it, and under the sanction of a person 
and authority, the divinest that ever lived. 

It is difficult to get completely outside the atmosphere and 
lines of Christian thought and spirit. If men build anything 
good and lovely, it must be of Christian materials. The real 
Christianity is so identical with God’s thought in nature, and 
his purpose towards man, that it cannot be eliminated from any 
correct theory of the moral constitution of the universe. It is 
in the heart of man, it includes the teachings of natural reli- 
gion ; it reaches up to God, it includes all moral and spiritual 
duties. s 

The need of Christ in the religious culture of man and the 
work of salvation, is by no one more eloquently or truly ex- 
pressed than by Martineau. He attributes to Christ, in addi- 
tion to his revelation of the character and will of God by his 
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life, teachings and miracles, the hardly less important revela- 
tion of that living power in man, by which human nature 
knows the law, and is capable of being wrought into the like- 
ness of Christ. This fact is not acknowledged in the religion 
of naturalism. Since Christ, man’s moral and spiritual nature 
has attained a new growth, and arrived at a higher degree of 
divine knowledge. ‘ This power,” says Martineau, “ had been 
there no doubt in all men and all times; the germinating life 
of an inward spirit of involuntary good, had never been a 
stranger to man; it had always pushed with gentle pressure 
against the limits of narrow minds and narrow hearts and of 
positive evil, not indeed with the keen and piercing thrusts of 
divine judgment, but with spontaneous movement of a better 
life, striving to cast off the scale of long worn habit. But now 
this power was not only felt, but its origin was revealed. It 
was that same divine human nature which had been embodied 
in the earthly Christ, that was stirring in the hearts of all 
men. It was he whose life had been so strange and brief a 
miracle of beauty, to whom they might trust to mould afresh 
the twisted shapes of human interpretation, to push forward 
the growth of the good seed, and the eradication of the tares 
within them. Here then was a revelation, not simply of the 
absolute nature of God, but of the formative power of Christ, 
that is at work to cancel distorted growths, and the natural 
deficiency in every human heart. Nay, it did more, it took 
away sin itself from those who could bring themselves to trust 
their hearts freely to his influence to reveal to them the great 
divine law written in the heart, This was the revelation of 
the true nature in man; a nature that not only, as the Gentile 
nations felt, asserted the primitive truth and goodness belong- 
ing to every human creature, but that is capable of restoring 
that truth and goodness, cancelling the sinful habit, melting 
. the rigid heart, emancipating the sullen temper, by the mere 
exertion of its spontaneous fascination over any spirit which 
once surrenders to its control.” 

No clearer statement of the inner life wrought by Christ 
could be made. And how the theist or naturalist can deny 
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Christ, when he, like other men, is so deeply indebted to him 
for the correct interpretation of himself, and the world he in- 
habits, it is difficult to conceive. Christianity thus asserts its 
superiority and authority over all other systems of religion ; 
and the various theories of human invention, only serve to 
show more fully the world’s need of Christ and his divine son- 
ship over the world of life and immortality. 


Article XVIII. 


The Church and the NState.° 


Mr. Hersert SPENCER has somewhere remarked that agita- 
tion is a kind of apprenticeship to the liberties obtained. The 
enlightenment and the preparation of mind necessary for a 
right use of new privileges, or to pave the way for a fresh 


order of things, is provided for in the long discussion which, 
especially in a democratic country, precedes them. There can 
be no change of policy in the general administration of a gov- 
ernment like ours, or in its fundamental principles, without a 


long and thorough discussion. It is in this fact that we are to 
find the raison @’ etre for the persistent debate, now in prog- 
ress, in reference to the relations of the State to religion in 
America. The existing relations of the two, evidently cannot 
last long unmodified. And what changes will be made, de- 
pends very much upon the thoroughness and scope of the agi- 
tation now begun. It would be a grave misfortune, indeed, 
if we were to ignore the principles which are at the roots of 
all the popular agitation which confines itself to specific topics, 
like the Bible in the public schools, the permission of Roman 
Catholic instruction in public institutions, and the taxation of 
Church property. These, it must be remembered are only 
phases of that broader problem which touches the relation of 
the Church and the State. And no consideration of these 
separate subjects is complete without a survey of the great 
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questions of policy from which they spring. Because, clearly, 
the conclusions of those who favor religious education in the 
public schools, will be colored by, and will affect, in turn, their 
theory of the relation of the Church to the State. And in all 
likelihood we shall find them favorably inclined to a closer 
union of the two. While the consistent believer in the secu- 
lar nature of government, will generally conclude that the 


public school is no place for religious instruction. We are 
convinced that this fact often drops out of sight, however, es- 
pecially in criticism of the opinions of believers in the exclu- 


sion of the Bible from the public schools. It is too frequently 
assumed that these advocates are hostile to the Bible and in- 


different to religion, whereas their opposition comes from a 
very different cause, —7z. e. their consistent belief in the purely 


secular office of government. We purpose to show the prin- 
ciples on which a very large and consistent class of thinkers 
base their opposition, not alone to the present perversion of 
the public schools to the use of one form of religious instruc- 
tion, but likewise to the whole policy of securing the endorse- 


ment of the State for any form of religion. And perhaps we 
shall be pardoned for a somewhat elementary analysis of the 


secular doctrine of government, in view of the fact that it is so 
seldom discussed as to its fundamentals, but nearly always in 
certain of its applications. 

There is no better example of the growth and the applica- 
tion of this doctrine, than the history of the Church in 
America. With the discovery of the New World and the in- 
stitution of new states, there came an opportunity to sever the 
union which had so hampered the labors of the Church in the 
Old World. And here, in a new political soil the Church was 
divorced from theState, and began a new career, in which, 
without favor and without oppression from earthly rulers, she 
could pursue her legitimate work of saving men from sin. It 
was not by accident, merely, nor was it with clear intention, that ~ 
the ideas obtained a foothold, which have become the ruling 
ones in our national policy. Up to the time of the Revolu- 
tion, the Church .and the State were identified in the New 
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World, by statutes, and by public custom. It is only within 
the past century that the State has ceased to recognize and 
support the Church. Throughout the colonies, in the early 


history of this country, the State was regarded as the guardian 


of the Church, and provisions were made in their constitutions 
and statutes, for the maintenance of religion by the State. 
Even in Massachusetts, as late as the Revolution, the duty of 
a public support of religion, and that, of course, the Christian 
religion, was almost universally believed ; and the year before 
the battle of Lexington “no less than eighteen members of a 
Baptist Church were imprisoned in Northampton jail for re- 
fusing to pay ministerial rates.” In 1778 Phillips Payson of 
Chelsea said that the “restraints of religion would be broken 


down, by leaving the subject of public worship to the humors 
of the multitude.” And even as late an authority as Judge 


Story declared that “it yet remained a problem to be solved 
in human affairs, whether any free government can be perma- 


nent where the public worship of God, and the support of reli- 
gion constitutes no part of the policy or duty of the State.” 


But opposed to this theory, which had held sway for 1400 
years, in Christendom, there grew up very rapidly in the 


American mind and conscience, the conviction that the func- 
tion of the State was not to undertake the maintenance of reli- 


gion, which could safely and wiscly be left to the people them- 
selves. Fostered by the multiplicity of sects, which forced the 


State to make invidious discriminations if it undertook to sup- 
port any form of religion, as well as by the conscientious ob- 


jection of certain sects to any recognition of religion by the 


civil power, there grew up in the newly formed nation, a theory 
of the State, as new in the history of politics as in the history 
of religion, ¢. e. that the Church and State are “ inherently 
and essentially distinct”; that the functions of the two are 
entirely separate ; that the state is a purely secular organiza- 
tion ; that it ought neither to support one form of religious 
doctrine at the expense of any other, nor even to recognize re- 
ligion at all; but that while it affords protection and freedom 
to men of all religious opinions, it shall have none whatever of 
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its own; and that it is no more the business of the State to 
propagate religious truth, than it is the province of the police 
to preach the gospel. This is the secular theory of govern- 


ment, held more or less consistently by most Americans to- 
day. 


To illustrate; we have in this State a corporation known as the 


“Boston and Albany R. R. Co.,”’ whose business is the transfer of 


passengers and freight from place to place along its line. It 
offers safe transportation to the bodies and goods of its patrons. 


It becomes responsible for their property and their lives. It 
is at the service of anybody who comes to it for carriage. It 


asks no questions about nationality, color, age, occupation, or 


religion. It will as soon carry a Mormon as a Presbyterian. 
It will sell a ticket to a Unitarian as quickly as to a Baptist, 
and to a Mohammedan as soon as to either of them. It has 


no theological preferences, expresses no views whatsoever. It 


makes no attempt to convert people to any form of religion. 
It does not intimidate nor coax people into a change of views 
by selling half-fare tickets to Methodists, and refusing rides to 


Free-religionists. It puts no restrictions upon opinions and be- 


liefs. All it has to do is to transfer people from place to place. 
And the matter of religion is entirely ignored in its transac- 
tions. Still further than this, it makes no requirements as to 


the religious belief of its officers and employees. It provides 


for no worship on their part. It insists on no creed as a con- 


dition of their employment. There is no recognition of the 
Supreme Power in its charter. There is no demand for 


moneys to support his worship, nor any officer appointed to 


conduct it. And yet once more, it is very probable that the 
officers and employees of this corporation, together with those 
whom it carries to and fro, represent every possible variety of 
theological opinion. The man at the depot-gate is not inquisi 
tive about your theological views. If the conductor sees you 
reading a book, it makes no difference to him whether it is 
the Bible or the Koran, Paine’s “ Age of Reason,” or Baxter’s 
“ Saint’s Rest.” When the company hires a brakeman, it 
does not ask him if he goes to mass; nor does it require its 
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ticket-agents to be sound on the matter of infant-baptism. Its 
employees are probably nearly all Christians, in general faith. 
And very likely the majority of its passengers are the same. 
But of these things the corporation, as a corporation, takes no 
cognizance whatever. It is a railway company, and it makes 
it no part of its business to propagate religion. 

This case illustrates the secular theory of the State. The 
advocates of this political doctrine hold that the business of 
the State is simply the protection of human rights, the preser- 
vation of order among men, the punishment of crime and the 
defence of its people against foreign aggression. They claim 
that a government can be maintained, which shall look exclu- 
sively to the temporal interests of its subjects; that it is mis- 
chievous and even dangerous to permit the State to meddle 
with the spiritual interests of men; and that the attempt to 
prop up religion with the statute book, to spread spiritual 
truth by means of State officers, is sure to result in confusion 
both to the Church and the State. So, it is maintained, the 
State is bound to give the same protection to people of all reli- 
gious convictions. It is founded, not with a view to spreading 
any form of doctrine, and it is beyond its province to sanction 
one above another. It must make no discriminations among 
its people, on account of faith. It must give the suffrage to 
the Presbyterian and to the Roman Catholic alike. The Uni- 
tarian and the Episcopalian must be equally eligible to its 
offices. Its laws must not express any preference for Chris- 
tianity above other religions; nor bear unequally upon be- 
lievers in other faiths or in no faith. It must not levy taxes 
upon its subjects to spend upon any institution of religion. It 
must not permit any of its own institutions to be used in the 
interests of any religious faith. If it attempts to educate its 
children, it must confine itself to secular instruction. It is 
not to attempt, in the remotest instance, to create an estab- 
lishment of any religion whatsoever. It must not undertake 
to order public worship, to provide for its maintenance, or to 
insist by its laws upon a homage which is only genuine when 
voluntary. It is no more to ask its officers to hold any form 
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of religion ; it is no more to recommend any to the people; it 
is no more to recognize any, even, than the corporation of 
which we spoke. To do these things is no more the work of 
the State than it is of any corporation organized for purely 
secular purposes. The labors of this sort, it leaves entirely in 
the hands of the Church, and its auxiliaries. Meanwhile it 
sticks to its own business. 

That is the secular theory of the State. And we see at once 
that it is the familiar doctrine with whose general terms almost 
all Americans agree. It aims at the complete separation of 
the Church and the State. It aims to have the religious in- 
terests of the community left entirely to the voluntary care of 
those organizations formed for the purpose. It conceives it to 
be better, both for the Church and the State if these matters 
be disposed of thus. 

The advantages and the justice of this doctrine, both to 
Church and State, become clear when we consider them in 
detail. See in the first place, wherein it is best for the State. 
1. By relieving her of unnecessary duties. It is an admitted 
fact that the division of labor gives the best results; and it is 
not a wise plan to have one institution undertake too many 
things. For while it may do some things very well, if it at- 
tempted certain others, it might fail in them very signally. If 
qa religious society, in addition to its legitimate work, were to 
try and run a savings-bank or carry on a horse-railroad, it 
would miss its vocation. It had much better leave the latter 
work to other hands. It will be better performed. And in 
the same way, if a life-insurance company should try to carry 
on missionary labors among the Africans, it would very much 
confuse its own work, and probably prove a very poor society 
for missions. Lord Macaulay long ago declared, in his famous 
essay upon “ Church and State,” ‘ We think that government, 
like every other contrivance of human wisdom, from the high- 
est to the lowest, is likely to answer its main end best when 
constructed with a single view to that end.” And the end of 
government, by consent of almost all Americans, at least, and 
of very many political thinkers, is “To uphold the law of — 
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equal freedom” (H. Spencer, Soc. Stat., ch. xxi.) ; “ The pro- 
tection of the persons and property of men” (T. B. Macaulay) ; 
“ The enactment and administration of law” (Spear). Now, 
say those who believe in the secularity of the State, let govern- 
ment mind its own business ; let it extend equal facilities, and 
equal rights to men of all religious views; let it give the 
Church a fair chance, without favor and without prejudice, 
and it will have done all that its vocation admits. But if it 
begins to favor any one religion, or to directly support all; if 
it undertakes to apportion its offices equally among the sects, 
or to confine them to people of one religious belief; if it 
begins to appoint ministers of religion, and provide for religious 
services ; if it enters upon any of the thousand-and-one details 
of religious work, with a view to conducting them by its 
officers, or enforcing them by its law, it burdens itself with 
innumerable perplexities, and will involve itself in many acts 
of unwisdom or of injustice. 

2. By Preventing Injustice. For see how quickly the State 
becomes the agent of injustice as soon as it undertakes to per- 
form any of the functions of the Church, establishing or ad- 
ministering. religion. In the first place, it of course selects 
some form of religion which it must adopt. This, in itself, is 
a choice which involves countless logical and practical difficul- 
ties which we shall notice again. But some choice must be 
made. In England government. adopts the Episcopacy, and 
its patronage is thrown in favor of that form of Protestantism. 
Russia adopts the Greek Church. China supports the religion 
of Confucius. And, if.in this country choice were to be made 
it would probably rest on Protestant Christianity, — though 
precisely what that would include, would be the hardest 
problem that ever arose in the Church. But when the 
choice was made, then see what injustice would be done. 
If the State is to propagate religion it must not do it in 
any half-way manner. It must of course levy taxes for the 
support of its adopted faith. It takes money from the 
Roman Catholic, and spends it in building churches for 
Protestants, and printing books which attack the Pope. It 
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requires a stipend of the Mussulman to support men who 
shall denounce him as a heretic, and promote a cause which 
he himself regards as infidel. 1t may impose a tax upon the 
Free Religionist to perpetuate a form of belief which he abhors 
as a superstition. Itis very possible that it may take Uni- 
versalist dollars, to maintain doctrines which treat the belief 
in universal salvation as a fatal heresy. Is that just? Is that 
fair play? Observe, these men are not taxed now. for an in- 
stitution which is merely neutral, and gives them all a fair 
chance. They are forced to support one which actually makes 
war upon them and their convictions. This is not a parallel 
to the case in which a Catholic is taxed to support a school in 
which religion is merely left alone, and which gives him abun- 
dant time to inculcate his religious views every day if he 
wishes. This is taking a man’s money and turning it to the 
support of views which he counts morally wrong, and which 
make him a heathen or a heretic. 

But still further. The State, if it has a religion, cannot 
consistently stop with taxing its subjects for the maintenance 
of such faith. It must reserve its positions of trust for men 
who will support and propagate its religion. If it levies taxes 
to maintain worship, it must likewise appoint as disbursers of 
those levies, only those who agree with its faith. If the State, 
as a State, assumes the right to judge what is the true reli- 
gion, and deems it proper to appropriate moneys for its sup- 
port, surely in all consistency it ought to appoint as its officers, 
none but those who believe in its articles of religion. When 
the State undertakes the support of religion, it puts itself in 
the same position in regard to it, that a Church sustains in 
reference to its faith. And it would be utterly inconsistent 
with its maintenance of a particular form of religion, not to 
appoint as its officers of trust, men who will give their moral 
support to the State faith. This is the logical issue of all 
systems of State religion. And as a matter of course in all 
instances in which Church and State are identified, the reli- 
gious test becomes a qualification for office. Itis not fifty 
years since England abolished her laws by which a Catholic 
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was ineligible to a seat in parliament. And her present posi- 
tion is not so logical as her former. But suppose that our 
own country, as some would like to see it, should adopt a reli- 
gion. Then suppose it should take the next logical step. 
Surely a Christian and Protestant country ought to be gov- 
erned by Christian and Protestant men! We must havea 
religious test and debar a man from holding office if he differs 
from the State articles of religion. If this is legally a Chris- 
tian country, nobody must be allowed to hold office but Chris- 
tians. And we are forbidden to elect anybody to office by 
Protestant Christians. If General Sherman goes to mass, we 
must revoke his commission. If President Hayes doubts the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, he must be impeached. And if the 
same class of Christians manage the government and control 
public opinion, who exclude Universalists and Unitarians from 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations, why then Governor 
Connor must abdicate the executive chair in the State of 
Maine. There is no need to enlarge upon the obvious injus- 
tice and impropriety of this doctrine. It is so clearly foreign 
and objectionable to American ideas, that to be rejected it needs 
only to be stated. 

3. By Avoiding the Necessity of Arbitrating between Religions. 
We must advert to yet another difficulty in which the State 
involves itself, by adopting a religion. It has first of all to 
make a choice. It sets itself up as an arbiter between reli- 
gions. It claims the ability and the fight, to judge for its sub- 
jects what is truth and what error. It presumes to discrimi- 
nate between the true faith and a heresy. It is about to say 
of one creed, “ This is orthodox ”’ and of another ‘ That is het- 
erodox.” It assumes the right to say of Christianity, “ This 
religion is false,’ and of Mahomedanism, “ This is the true 
faith.” Now who says this? Who attempts to discriminate 
in these matters of faith, and by what authority? Why it may 
be a king like Henry VIII, or an emperor like William of 
Prussia; it may be a Parliament, as in England, or it may be 
three-fourths of the states, asin America. It may be the arbi- 
trary decree of one man, or it may be the majority vote of 
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many. In either case there is an attempt to make a voice 
represent the whole nation, which may only represent a frac- 
tion of it; and a ruler, or a majority commit a whole people to 
the support of doctrines from which half of them disssent, 
which many disapprove, and which some abhor. Now, to say 
nothing of the tyranny of such acts, what sort of qualifications 
has a political body for this delicate task? With what degree 
of safety could you submit the questions of theological truth 
or error to legislative bodies or a popular vote? Suppose the 
idea should ever gain so much ground as to get into Congress, 
and we were to see it seriously proposed to amend our consti- 
tution so as to acknowledge God and the Christian religion. 
Of course some specification must be given as to what inter- 
pretation of Christianity is referred to. Would Universalists 
submit to any definition which did not agree with their faith ? 
Would the Roman Catholic submit to any which did not tally 
with his creed? Would the Baptist or the Unitarian advo- 
cate an amendment which by interpretation should turn the 
cold shoulder to the doctrine of immersion, or the unity of 
God? Should we, in short, be willing to trust the decision of 
what defines.a Christian government, to a majority vote in 
Congress? Were such a folly ever to be consummated, the 
spectacle would be more edifying than a partisan tribunal, ar- 
bitrating upon the Presidential squabble. The friends of those 
reforms in the State which look to its closer union with the 
Church are very fond of pushing the doctrines of their oppo- 
nents to their furthest extreme, and then pointing, in alarm, 
to the dreadful consequences. But glass houses never made 
avery good basis of operations in throwing stones. It were 
well 1o remember that no scheme ever involved more difficul- 
ties, nor graver dangers of both Church and State, than that 
which seeks to commit the State to the avowed support of any 
religious belief. The advocates of a more churchly State in 
America, betray either a logical audacity as to consequences, 
which may well give us pause, or an indefiniteness which is 
equally suspicious. In either case, their favorite appeal to con- 
sequences is one which reveals the most serious objections to 
their own theory of government. 
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It would be unfair to forget that the advocates of the union 
of Church and State, even in that mild and inconsequential 
way, which proposes to effect the result by altering the pream- 
ble to the Constitution, — (about as effectual a plan, by the 
way, as it might be to alter the preface of Webster’s Dictionary, 
in order to change its peculiarities of spelling), — are prepared 
with certain very ingenious arguments with which to fortify 
their claim that Church and State should be somehow wedded. 
And perhaps the most serious and weighty one is, that a State 
which makes no recognition of God and his religion isa Godless 
State. It is held that the State has a kind of collective per- 
sonality, and a multiplex responsibility ; that it is composed of 
individuals who owe a duty to God, and that these owe the 
same duty, as a body, which they do as individuals. In one 
of his earlier pamphlets Mr. Gladstone laid down this princi- 
ple in so many words. “A nation having a personality, lies 
under the obligation, like the individuals composing its gov- 
erning body, of sanctifying the acts of that personality by the 
offices of religion, and thus we have a new and imperative 
ground for the existence of a State religion.” This is the 
ground which is, consciously or unconsciously, taken by many 
religionists to-day, who look with great disfavor at our con- 
stitution, from which every allusion to God and to religion 
has been studiously omitted. But they seem to ignore two 
very important things. 

Ist. That, “ the State as separated From the individuals who 
compose it has no existence except in a figure,’ (Pomeroy, Munic- 
ipal Law,) and therefore to talk about the religious responsi- 
bility of this abstraction is a pure absurdity. There is no 
such thing as a religious duty pertaining to a State, as a State. 
All the responsibility it owes is that which belongs to the in- 
dividuals who compose it. 

2d. That persons who as distinct individuals have a theology 
and worship God, are not bound to include religious aims, or 
the profession of a belief in God in every association they may 
make. It-does not stamp a.man as an atheist if he does not 
make express admission of faith in God in all his combinations 
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with other men for the various purposes of life. Is a business 
partnership a ‘ godless” relation, because the firm papers 
have no creed prefixed? Is the Suffolk Bank a “ godless” 
institution because it does not indorse the Christian religion 
in its charter? Look at the vast number of associations, clubs, 
societies, corporations, and the like in which men combine for 
effort in certain directions ; look at our hospitals, our railroad 
companies, banks, business concerns, benevolent societies, art 
clubs, literary circles, whose constitutions say nothing about 
God or Christianity. Are these “ godless” organizations, or 
unchristian, because they do not attempt a corporate or asso- 
ciated profession of faith? Must an organization be positively 
religious in its aims, in order to escape the charge of being ir- 
religious, atheistic, and godless? If two god-fearing men form 
a concern to cut ice next winter, are they “ godless ” forsooth, 
in their partnership because they do not specify. their religion 
in their agreement, nor propagate the Gospel among their 
laborers, nor use their carts to carry around tracts? But the 
principle which is valid in other cases of men’s associated 
effort, is valid when we come to the matter of their association 
in the State. And this nation is no more “ godless” because 
its constitution does not recognize the Divine Being, than the 
Universalist Sunday School Union is an organization which 
countenances a license law, because it does not advocate pro- 
hibitory legislation in its constitution. 

But it is urged still further, that our fathers meant this to be a 
Christian country, and we ought to express that intention in 
our fundamentallaw. Now this is a very doubtful claim, both 
as to its first and its second parts very doubtful if our 
fathers intended the recognition of Christianity in preference 
to other forms of religion. The framers of the Constitution 
had their eyes open. They did their work deliberately. And 
when they omitted all reference to religious things, and ex- 
pressly declared, in that immortal instrument, that “ no relig- 
ious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any office 
or trust under the United States,” and that “ Congress shall 
make no law respecting any establishment of religion, or pro- 
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hibiting the free exercise thereof,” they probably meant what 
they said. That is a pretty plain contradiction of any man 
who says the founders of the nation did not mean to make it, 
in respect to its government at least, entirely impartial. And 
furthermore, when the constitution was up for debate in Mas- 
sachusetts, prior to its acceptance, the objection was made to 
it, that it would permit infidels to hold office; so it was not 
adopted in any blindness as to its meaning. 

Such, at all events, is the fundamental doctrine of our gov- 
ernment ; — absolute independence of the church, — absolute 
impartiality toward all forms of religion,— absolute limitation 
of the state to secular ends. The principle has become very 
deeply fixed in the American mind, and spite of some efforts 
to the contrary, is not in the least likely to be changed. We 
are still guilty of some inconsistencies. We do not live up to 
our theory in one or two cases. 

But the general drift and purpose of this doctrine of the in- 
dependence of Church and State, is found in all our institu- 
tions. And it is a matter for sincere congratulation, that one 
nation, at least, has completely divorced the machinery of 
spiritual work from the powers of State policy. The Church 
is the better for the emancipation. She is freed from the 
tyranny of-law over conscience. She is freed from the tram- 
mels of a State establishment, prescribing her worship and ap- 
pointing her ministers. She is freed from the indignity of 
having her doctrines and her principles decided by vote of 
legislatures, and electioneered by politicians. She is freed 
from the moral blight and intellectual stagnation that ensues 
when heresy becomes a crime, and the search for truth is 
turned into the endeavor to be orthodox. She is freed from 
the mortification of sceing the honorable effort to be worthy of 
her high places, degenerate in to a scramble for political place. 
She is freed from the unwelcome and repugnant task of sup- 
plying the tests by which the State selects her officers, and 
determining men’s fitness for responsibility, by the measure of 
her creeds. She is free, best of all, to turn her thoughts 
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wholly to the salvation of men, without the cares and respon- 
sibilities of working part of the political machine. Who can 
doubt that she is the better for this liberty ? 

Let it be observed that by this relation which she sustains 
to the State, the Church by no means loses her influence over 
it. She still brings her power to bear upon it, through the 
consciences of her members. And the influence is real, and 
not fictitious, because it will always be exactly equal to the 
thorough convictions of men’s minds. The State will not be 
controlled by what men’s creeds say, but by what their hearts 
say. If the conscience of the Church be high, quick and 
scrupulous, so will the conscience of the State. If the Church 
is dull and sluggish, if it winks at lies, and countenances in- 
sincerity, and permits unrighteousness, so will the State. So 
that if you ever see abuses and corruption in the State you 
may look back to the teachings of the Church for their source. 
If the Church ever exalts profession, at the expense of life, if 
she ever emphasizes faith at the expense of love, if she dwells 
upon the necessity of a sound creed, rather than of a pure life, 
if she ever tolerates the hypocrite at the same time that she 
persecutes the heretic, then look out for evils in the State. 
For you will find wordy politicians whose promises are lies ; 
you will find hate and selfishness where there ought to be 
honorable disinterestedness ; you will find dishonesty and cor- 
ruption, duplicity and treachery, where you look for truth, 
honor and integrity. But if the Church is faithful to her 
trusts, and keeps her own hands clean, her touch will be 
health to the State, her prayers will be its strength, her right- 
eousness will be its salvation. 
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ARTICLE XIX. 
Divine Prescience and Providence. 


THE Infinite Prescience or Foreknowledge of God is allowed 
by theologians of all schools, and seems to be one of the set- 
tled pillars of Christian faith. Whether the Divine Being ex- 
ists in a unity or plurality of persons, the idea of his Omnis- 
cience, comprehending all things, in all times and places, 
from the beginning to the ending of the world, is essential to 
His existence as an Infinite Being. The moment we put any 
limitation to any of the divine attributes, we dethrone God, 
and put something at the helm of the universe less than God. 
Infinite knowledge and power are the deduction of our first, 
intermediate and last lines of thought, when we attempt to 
trace the origin of the world. And this, we may also say, of 
all the other attributes, with which we invest God. The basis 
of the Divine existence, must be infinity, and with whatever 
faculties -we clothe it, there must be infinity of each, as well 
as all, for no multiplication of what is less than infinite could 
ever make the sum total. It must also exist as an underived 
power or quality — an essence inherent in the personality to 
whom it helongs ; for no derived power can equal the infinite. 
The moment we say any quality we ascribe to the infinite 
has been conferred or has descended from some other source, 
we at the same time make that a higher power in the universe, 
and destroy our conception of infinity itself. 

But it will be said, ‘* it is not possible for us, finite beings, 
to put a definition to the infinite ;” that we cannot conceive 
its immeasurable existence, either in time or place, or in the 
quality of its life. This may be, and is undoubtedly true. 
But in order to predicate it, shall we be held to the necessity 
of fully comprehending it, or defining it? We think not. 
We are conscious of the existence of a thousand created ob- 
jects that we cannot comprehend, nor define the origin and 
mode of their existence. All our thinking and consciousness 
tells us that beyond the utmost range of perception — above 
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and below all things in the vast Universe, which our minds 
can grasp, there must repose Infinity, somewhere. And that 
not simply infinity of power, wielded as from a mighty engine, 
we denominate physical force, but infinity as a spiritual, invis- 
ible essence, that permeates all things, answering to the 
Divine Omnipresence, and which subordinates all things to the 
behests of divine law ; an infinity that is invested with all the 
attributes of wisdom, knowledge and goodness, essential to 
make a perfectly wise and benevolent plan in the creation — 
and with such a comprehension of it as, not only to know all 
things from the beginning, but to provide a place for each and 
all ; so that nothing shall fail of answering its purposes and 
playing its part in the Divine economy, from the particle of 
dust that floats in the sunbeams, to the planet that makes its 
appointed revolutions. 

It is one thing, however, to acknowledge the Divine Pres- 
cience, and quite another to accept the results that flow from 
it. There are those who, when asked if they believe in the fore- 
knowledge of God, embracing all things from the beginning, 
will reply affirmatively, but at the same time they hedge up 
the Infinite, in relation to the works of man, in such a way, 
that if we accept their hypothesis, we cannot their conclusion, 
and vice versa, For instance, the very idea of the Divine 
foreknowledge involves a certainty, in the plan of the Creator, 
in relation to all his works. And this certainty will not allow 
a hypothetical religion, which assumes what may be, and what 
may not be, as the result of the divine purpose. For God 
cannot even know for a certainty what hangs upon a contin- 
gency, and is not sure to be according to His predetermina- 
tion. If you say a thing may be, it throws doubt upon the 
whole matter, and you cannot say you have any positive 
knowledge of it at all. If God knew all his works from the 
beginning of the world, and comprehended all the volitions 
and moral acts of his creatures, and their results, there is no 
room for speculation of what shall be, and what shall not be. 
As this would imply a realm His knowledge does not cover, 
and make Him limited and finite like any of us. 
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We have now arrived ata point in this discussion where 
one of two things must be accepted. Either to make God 
responsible for all things, all results, or to limit his knowl- 
edge. Because it would be impossible for God to know all 
things if He had not ordained them after a divine purpose; 
and if He did not thus know them, then so much as He did 
not know must be subtracted from His infinite knowledge, 
and we have a Being at the helm of the Universe less than 
God. We prefer the idea that God’s knowledge covers the 
whole ground, that He fully knew and provided for all things, 
in his vast realm, and will not, therefore, be disappointed in 
anything, rather than unsettle the foundations of His Infinite 
and Eternal nature. 

Looking now at the problem of evii in the Universe and 
regarding it as inconsistent with the wisdom and goodness of 
the Creator, there have been various schemes offered as sub- 
stitutes for Divine foreknowledge and purpose. One is to 
account for the Origin of evil independent of God, after the 
plan of a fallen angel. Another is to invest man with a free 
agency, that has been supposed to take his action, so far as evil 
is concerned, out of the realm of divine responsibility, and so 
shift it from the Creator to the creature. But who does not 
see that the intended removal of the difficulty, is more ideal 
than real, more theoretical than practical. If the origin of 
all things is divided between God and some real or fabulous 
fallen spirit of evil, then do not we as truly subtract from the 
Infinite nature of God, as to permit a realm his knowledge 
does not cover, or to say it rests upon a contingency. If some 
other being divides with God in the creation, and is responsi- 
ble for the origin of evil, Gspecially if it be true, as we are told 
that evil is infinite, this wotld put a limitation upon God, and 
strike the very idea of the infinite out of existence; as in 
the nature of the case the world could not have originated 
in any being less than infinite, and the idea of two infinites 
destroys the existence of the infinite itself. Thus the theory 
put forth to solve the problem of evil by some other origin, 
would not only take it out of the realm of the divine respon- 
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sibility, if it could be allowed, but out of the divine govern- 
ment, and worse than this, it would unsettle the divine exist- 
ence, and may, after all, leave evil an accident in the moral 
system, which would be much more disastrous than to put it 
into the purpose of God, where it can be controlled by the 
wisdom and power that plans and rules all things. 

But the constructors of this theory, as though they did not 
have full confidence in it themselves, have also a make-shift 
scheme in the doctrine of Free Agency, which is more fre- 
quently offered as the remedy for any and all difficulty which . 
they think encumbers the general question. If man is free, 
then God is not responsible for the evil that comes by the 
abuse of his powers. But if man is free because God made 
him so, does not the Divine Foreknowledge include the results 
of his freedom as well as his freedom itself? Ifso, then God 
gave freedom, knowing the use that would be made of it, and is 
just as much responsible for the result as before. If a parent 
puts a deadly weapon into the hands of his child, knowing that 
he will use it to take his own life, is he not responsible ? 
And so we find it just as difficult to vindicate the character of 
God in regard to the evil that is in the world on the ground 
of free agency, as the other, embracing it in His divine econ- 
omy. If man has any unlimited freedom that transcends the 
wisdom and sovereignty of God in this matter, then, we must 
see, there is a power in the Universe greater than He which 
He cannot control ; and so in this case He is limited by evil, 
aud is not God, in that He is not completely sovereign. 

Again, if God foreknew all things from the beginning, and 
He chose to create, seeing human passion and evil resulting 
from certain temporary relations of His work, must we con- 
clude He is not infinite in goodness, and so we have less than 
God, in that this attribute of the divine nature, is not com- 
plete? We answer, if God be infinite in knowledge, He must 
be in goodness, for to say He can be infinite in one attribute 
and not in another, is to destroy the idea of His infinite na- 
ture. The divine spirit we call God must have not only infin- 
ity of parts, but infinity of fulness, or else it would not be 
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perfectly poised and balanced. In a word, there must be 
unity and harmony in all the essential attributes of the divine 


nature. 

The question now arises, cannot we vindicate the infinite 
attributes of God, as one and harmonious, in the problem of 
moral evil? Suppose we consider evil the means to a result, 
and not the result itself, in the light of education and disci- 
pline, helpful to moral character. It is certain we were not 
created to a state of absolute holiness, but weak in our moral 
natures, with tendencies to evil as well as good, and are 
placed under the law of development and growth. This im- 
plies evil in temporary relations Our ideas of the virtues can 
only come through the contrary vices, taken as means to an end, 
which we-cannot see how is otherwise to be gained, any more than 
we can see how the artist can embody his ideal in his painting 
and put it upon the canvas without intermingling light and 
shade. In this view, we think we do far more toward unravelling 
the problem, than we do to put in make-shifts, in our reasoning, 
which unsettle the foundations of the Infinite, and make man 
subvert the purpose of his Creator. Starting with the prem- 
ises of the Infinity of the Divine attributes, making God a 
being who comprehended His work at the outset, and wrought 
after a perfect plan, so that mistakes with Him, in inception, 
progress and completion, are simply impossible, we must come 
to the conclusion, at last, that optimism, or good in all things 
under the larger view and purpose of His economy, must stand 
as the great pillar of our theological and moral science. We 
much prefer to take evil, as we view it, with an Infinite God 
in tue Universe, subordinating it to divine law after a perfect 
plan, than accept it as an accident without any power in the 
universe to control it. The proposition seems to us sell-evi- 
dent, that as Ged is infinitely wise and good, He made man 
for happiness, and that this result will be reached somewhere 
along the line of eternity. If we cannot fathom the mystery 
of all the desolation and woe that surge up from the great sea 
of human life here, we shall understand it sometime, in the light 
of the development of God’s own perfect plan. Under some 
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ignorance, mistake or carelessness, the physical law of God 
permits the loss of life and destruction of property which we 
call accidents, but which are not so, if we mean by that term 
something transpiring without law, causeless, for they come 
as legitimately under certain conditions as the results we call 
benevolent, and which involve our good. Now, if we cannot 
fully explain why God established laws that disobeyed, permit 
such destruction, still we know the laws of nature are wise 
and benevolent. In some way, unknown to us, they further 
the plan of the Infinite, and we can sve somewhat how the 
lesson of disaster and loss is valuable as our teacher, showing 
us that we cannot even violate the laws of nature with impu- 
nity. And how, if we would utilize the forces of nature, we 
must understand them,— the laws and conditions under which 
they are held — and make our plans, and construct our works, 
in harmony therewith. 

Now with regard to nature we perceive at a glance, that as 
God has established it under laws which assert themselves, in 
all forces and movements, making it a complex organisin, He 
must have foreknown all the elements and forces that play 
here, or else He could not have thus established and condi- 
tioned them under the laws we observe. Law implies fore- 
knowledge, and if it be perfect, a comprehension, not of some 
general things which will operate thus and so under it, but of 
all things, from the highest to the lowest, the minutest as well 
as the largest, and all their tendencies and results. If we now 
substitute for nature, the higher realm of the spirit, and the 
moral system, in which the Creator preéminently manifests 
himself and his divine government, the same reasening will as 
substantially and fully apply, leading us as truly to con- 
clude that God knew all the elements and tendencies of life in 
this realm, and as fully provided for them under the higher 
spiritual laws. And so we conclude that moral evil is 
no more without the appointment of God, under certain tem- 
porary relations, and under the control of his law, than any 
evil or casualty that comes into the natural system. And no 
more without its uses in our. higher education, and where we 
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cannot understand and explain, it is a blessing to have a ground 
of faith in the infinite wisdom and goodness that trusts God 


for the rest. All things are known to Him, if not to us. He 


is never surprised in anything that transpires. He holds the 
floods of evil in the hollow of his hands, weighs the mountains 


of human guilt in scales, and this great wail of sorrow that 


comes from so many hearts, is calculated so nicely, that it 
does not break the spirits of his children. And He puts all 
evil and trial into the balance of moral forces so perfectly, that 
in the broad sweep of his government they are not without 
their uses. Is it not really more cheering to our faith, and 
does it not give us a more hopeful trust, to believe, that if evil 
and trial must come into the experience of this life, they 
are foreknown and appointed, and cannot transcend the limits 
which have been fixed by an infinitely wise and gracious God ? 
To us there is comfort in this thought. But let us be thrown 
upon the restless sea of evil, without such faith, and we can- 
not feel that the infinite good awaits us at the haven finally, 
where all these storms shall cease to beat, and all is dark for 
the future, no light gleams out of it. We are an eternally or- 
phanized race, and there is no hope that ties severed here will 
be re-united there. Thus we see how important is the doctrine 
that God knows and governs in all his realm. That beyond 
all shadows and darkness which set in upon our vision, there 
is light, joy and peace to come. 

In the light of God’s infinite knowledge, stretching down 
the lines of the endless ages, not only the law with its reward 
and penalty, but all the promises of Jehovah, find their place, 
all made sure and glorious. It was because the divine wisdom 
comprehended all things, formed them after a perfect plan 
that required neither alteration nor amendment, that God was 
able, and only able, to say, ‘“* My counsel shall stand. 

I will do all my pleasure. . . . AsT have thought so shall 
it come to pass.” Here all the great hopes and blessings of 
the Gospel rest, the “ promises that in him are yea and amen.” 
Nothing certain could be calculated of man’s moral state, or 
predicted in relation to the means of his redemption, without 
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the divine foreknowledge had fixed immutable and everlasting 
truth, as firm as the rock of ages. The Redeemer’s mission 


could not have been predicated, nor its result foretold; no faith 


or hope of deliverance for any soul, no certainty that the atoning 
blood of Christ would be made effectual, without the Infinite 
Wisdom fixing and holding all things in the grasp of a law 


that should not fail. 


2. Much that has been offered under the head of Divine Pre- 
science, has suggested and implied the Divine Providence. In 


some sense or other, theoretically if not practically, all who 
believe in the existence and perfection of God, allow his Provi- 
dence. As it would be scarcely less atheistical to deny that 
He provides for all things than to deny that he exists, and has 
created all things. No conception we can have of God as an 
infinitely wise and good being would lead us to conclude that 
He would create the world, and then leave it to the sport of 
chance. That it is not thus left, we have evidence in all the 
wise and benevolent provision, order and harmony of the laws 
of nature. And so we conclude that the same Power that 
created, takes care of his works. But on the extent and 
method of Divine Providence, there is a difference of opinion. 
Some believe in a general Providence, that cares for the gen- 
eral system, and within this allow some special providences, 
or what may be called interpositions of the Divine Hand, for 
or against individuals or nations. They cannot really see how 
God has provided a place, and assigned a mission to every- 
thing in his universe, great and small, good and evil; and how 
He in both a general and special way, as well, controls all the 
elements and forces He has set in motion. They believe in a 
general Providence, so far as the system of things is concerned, - 
and in special ones of a direct, supernatural interposition in 
human affairs, but not in the direction of all things — the 
smallest as well as the greatest. 

Now it seems to us, if we look into this question in the 
light of reason and philosophy, nature and revelation, we shall 
find that in no vague general sense, or special manifestation 
of miraculous power, lies. the precise or whole truth on 
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this subject. Whatever human causes may intervene, if God 
provides and takes care of anything, we must conclude He 
does of everything. If He created all things for His own 
pleasure, He must hold them in the grasp of His Divine Power, 
and make them somehow serve his will, or they may fail of 


answering that pleasure. If anything is left unprovided for, 
His purpose will not be likely to be accomplished with respect 
to it, and He might as well not have undertaken to provide 


for and control anything if He does not everything. He did 


not whirl off the Universe from His all-forming hand as a boy 
his top by his string, leaving it to itself or to cease its motion 
when the propelling force becomes exhausted ; but an infinite 
Creator implies the Divine Omnipresence. So God must be 
everywhere present in all the boundless realms of His crea- 
tion, not present, however, as an idle spectator, simply be- 
holding His work, but as the Ruler of all things, providing 
and adapting them, however small they may seem to us, so as 
to constitute a divine order. And this we call Providence, 
which we find in all human history, in the experience of both 
nations and individuals. The Divine Omnipresence seems to 
be a fundamental idea of it. A God near, and not afar off, 
must be recognized in the superintendence of all His works. 
If we be asked, how is God everywhere present, and by 
what method does He provide, sustain and care for all things 
He has made? we reply, that in the constitution of nature we 
find a great system of things. Nothing has an existence 
which does not exist under some law, and this law is the 
principle by which it-is related to everything else, and comes 
into general order and harmony with the Universe. Nature 
is all full of forces under law. Nota planet exists or moves 
without it, and no less every particle of dust and grain of 
sand. The law of gravitation holds the one the same as the 
other, and so it fulfils the purpose of the Creator. There is no 
element in nature, whether it be air, fire, or water, but what 
exists under immutable law, and the good or evil, the con- 
struction or destruction, that may be wrought by it must be 
under the laws by which they play. And so we trace the 
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divine law in all things— in all the life and growth of the 


Universe — in the physical and mental being of man. And 


what is divine law but the divine will expressing itself in all 
things, and so providing for all beings in all worlds? You 
can have no conception of any other source of divine law but 
the divine will. We speak of the forces that reside in matter, 
the powers of mind. We cannot account for either except 
they originate in the divine will. God is present, now, wher- 
ever His will is manifest, and that is in all the laws of the 
Universe. In these laws we recognize His Omnipresence, for 
there is no part of His creation into which they do not reach 
and play. In this is suggested how His Divine Providence 
embraees all things, from the highest to the lowest, the great- 
est to the smallest, if the ideas these terms express are allow- 
able in the relation they sustain to infinity. 

Look at the wonderful succession of causes and effects in 
this ever-changing phenomena of the Universe ; the Supreme 
Will lies back of all, and is the connecting link of all. In the 
light of this doctrine there is absolutely no such thing as 
chance, even what we call so, is directed by an unseen law, 
and there is nothing causeless in the world. If this idea of 
Divine Providence be true, and if the divine will is the Origi- 
nal Cause of all causes and effects, what we term the evils 
and the accidents have a place in God’s wise and gracious 
economy. And do we not find it more satisfactory as rational, 
moral beings, projected by the will of God into this great sys- 
tem, to rest in the assurance that they exist, and are controlled 
by the Divine Wisdom and Power, rather than that they come 
unbidden, and that they go crashing on, defying God’s laws, and 
for ought He can do, blight and destroy the fair face of His 
creation forever. If the wasting conflagration levels in a 
night the splendid warehouses of the fair city, its factories 
and dwellings, thousands made poor and homeless, and suf- 
fering and death follow ia its train; if the ship in its pas- 
sage is overtaken by a fatal storm and wrecked, and the length- 
ened train with its precious human freight finds a weak place 
in the bridge, and goes down into the abyss, shall we say no 
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law in the universe provides for such calamities, and that they 
have no lesson of good? If so, we may well tremble at our 
impending fate, notwithstanding all our faith and trust in God. 
If there is no security for us in the laws of His Providence, 
then there is nothing stable in the Universe. Life would 
have no safeguards, there would be some fatal snare we should 
dread at every turn of our feet and in every path we might 
enter. But are not the laws that govern the elements as fixed 
as the laws that govern the planets or the seasons? The law 
of combustion, we shall find, by which the spark is kindled, is 
one of the most beneficent in the Universe. It is so connected 
with the enterprises of the world that it is almost identical 
| with life. Its uses are innumerable. Ever since Prometheus, 
its fabled god, was reported to have stolen it from heaven, the 
world has been learning its uses, and receiving its blessings. 
\ All the laws that apply to our material or moral condition are 
of like value and use, when we understand them, and the con- 
ditions under which they play for our good. The casualty or 
evil comes in where we are ignorant and heedless, or wilfully 
defy these great principles invrought into the constitution of 
things. Shall we say the principle or the law itself is not 
‘ beneficent, because just here we have to suffer for our igno- 
rance, carelessness or wickedness? Rather is not the penalty 
we suffer benevolent, our teacher, telling us to take a clearer 
insight of divine law, rebuking our heedlessness, and correct- 
h ing the wrong relation in which we stand to it. If, in case of 
f calamity which destroys human life, the innocent fall, victims 
i of the ignorance, greed or guiltiness of those in whose hands 
they entrust themselves, it may be that the sacrifice is not in 
vain. If the lesson is not to them, it is for others, and our 
: lives should exist for the instruction and good of our fellow- 
4 men. 
i The good which God works through His Providence may be 
| in death as well as life; and when, under the law, that holds 
i : 
' the life of the soul as one life whether, here or there, we con- 
sider’ this question, we must judge Divine Providence, not by 
a dividing line, but by an endless sphere of operation ; not 
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by the working of its law in a single locality, but with refer- 
ence to the general system. It stretches its hands out over 
all nations and people, and the disasters to the few may be 
but trifling compared with the lesson of good to the great 
whole. It would be a narrow view to think the world 
could not learn something from its errors and casualties, as 
well as by the direct lessons in its experience and progress. 
All substantial progress and its results are gained through 
failure quite as much as success. It gives inspiration to hu- 
man effort. Our skill baffled, our courage severely tested, rise 
to a greater level if they are not broken. And God knows 
how much His children can bear better than they. The 
moral evils that play under Providence in our higher life may 
stand, in their lessons to that life, in the same relation that 
loss and failure do to the enterprises of our earthly life. In- 
deed, all calamity and evil is not without its moral lesson. 
The loss of property or the loss of life speaks of human de- 
pendence, the power of God and the weakness of man. And 
more than this, they seem to say, “Do not let your whole 
thought be absorbed in earthly things; do not let grasping 
avarice draw a cordon around your hearts, crushing out My 
Spirit, so that you worship only these dumb idols.” There 
are higher treasures to be sought, nobler life to be gained, 
purer worship to be rendered. It is a Providence whose les- 
son tells us we are more than our works, that the soul is more 
than the body. They vanish while we remain, but “ not even 
a sparrow falls without our Father.” Adversity is a great 
teacher though not a welcome one. No human work but 
is greater on account of defeat that may come to some of our 
cherished plans. No moral life or religious trust based on 
faith in God but is more heroic and divine on. account 
of the antagonisms of evil and the trials that work a righteous 
discipline, and put a more hardy fibre into character. As the 
child clings to the parent for protection, so are we enabled to 
hold by our Heavenly Father’s hand. As the child bears the 
burden imposed, and receives the correction administered by 
his father, and this does not destroy the love and confidence 
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‘of his heart, or drive him away, but as his wisdom enlarges, 
and he sees the good design of the burden and the reproof, 
and they stimulate his love, and bring him into closer rela- 
tions, so evil and trial which come to us under the Divine 
Providence, in our wider experience, will bring us nearer God 
in the fruits of a holier living. We have to thank Him, 
then, that while we do not know all His purposes in the mys- 
teries of life and Providence, He knows all beings and all 
events, and that while in our ignorance chaos may seem to 
reign in some dark and inexplicable things, the light of his 
truth and love fills the universe of mind, as the light of the 
morning sun the natural world. 


ARTICLE XX. 
The Prospects of Liberal Christianity.) 


GENTLEMEN OF THE Diviniry ScHooL:—No call for Anni- 
versary Week could have given me the satisfaction imparted 
oy your hearty ‘invitation to speak on some theme connected 
with the religious life. By a coincidence, that seems to me 
providential, the day you select is the anniversary of my call 
to the ministry, by the oldest Liberal Christian Church on the 
continent, at Gloucester, Mass. I entered the Universalist 
ministry with Starr King, of blessed memory, and others, still 
among us, with the ordinary denominational outfit of that day. 
My only preparation was a hunger and thirst after the truth, 
an unappeasable appetite for good books and people, and a 
boundless faith in the future of Liberal Christianity, which 
then, as now, I believed the simule religion of Jesus Christ. 

How different the conditions, the opportunities, the outlook, 
amid which you, young men, approach the same high calling, 
to-day. We meet in another world from that of the last gen- 


1 An Address before the Divinity School of Tufts College, May 81, 1877. By the 
Rev. A. D. Mayo. ; 
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eration, —a world from whose outward aspect “old things 
have passed away, and all things have become new.” On this 
festival week of the churches, the city yonder is astir with the 
opening movement of a new phase of the great American re- 
ligious controversy of the last thirty years. Since I entered 
the ministry, no such deliberate and concentrated assault has 
been made upon Liberal Christianity, in the very citadel of its 
American Empire, as during the past six months in Boston. 
In the name of Christian science and of Christian faith, a pro- 
longed attack has been delivered by two representative leaders 
of modern American evangelicism, backed by the entize force 
of the evangelical clergy. No man so truly represents the re- 
cent movement of the young orthodox laity in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, as the earnest revivalist, who, for 
the past six months, has called on new Boston to repent of its 
sins, according to the style of new Chicago. No clergyman so 
catholic in creed, so incisive in logic, so fertile in illustration 
and so magnetic in personality, has recently entered the lists 
against the Christian liberalism of the day, as the Rev. Joseph 
Cook. On this week, which closes the winter campaign against 
Liberal Christianity, with mind and heart filled with sacred 
recollections of that earlier day, I ask your attention to some 
words concerning the Prospects of Liberal Christianity. 

Looking out upon the present attitude of the Liberal Chris- 
tian denominations, I confess that the fondest dream of my 
early ministry has been well nigh dispelled by the events of 
the past twenty-five years ; — the hope that ail the divisions of 
our Liberal Christian faith would unite in a powerful organiza- 
tion for a decisive missionary campaign against the supersti- 
tion and sin of the American people. Young men some- 
tines prophesy deeply concerning the good time that is to 
come; but they seldom appreciate the obstacles to any large 
combination of organized religious forces to bring in that new 
kingdom of God on earth. Instead of the bope of my early 
manhood, I have seen the nominal forces of Liberal Chris- 
tianity more sharply divided every year. 

On the one hand, the Universalists, who thirty years ago 
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were at the farthest remove of social and religious sympathy 
from American orthodoxy, have constantly been brought nearer 
to the new evangelicism by their views of the authority of the 
Christian religion, and their denominational polity. Indeed, 
it is probable that their distinctive doctrine, the final salvation 
of all men, is less repugnant, to-day, to the advanced Orthodox 
community than any essential dogma of Liberal Christianity. 
The large and somewhat unformed bodies of the Christians 
and the Disciples, who represent the only advance towards Lib- 
eral Christianity made by any large number of people in the 
southwest, are consolidating into a more pronounced polity 
and an unwritten creed of moderate Evangelicism. The same 
tendency appears in a considerable division of the Unitarian 
Churches and Clergy, especially in eastern New England. 

On the other hand a growing minority of the Unitarian de- 
nomination is irresistibly drifting towards what is called Free 
Religion. Already are the Christian, “anti” and “ extra” 
Christian, “ Theistic,” “ Scientific,’ ‘ Secular” and other 
elements in this body so interlaced with each other that no 
union is possible save upon a general sentiment of religious- 
ness, an assertion of absolute liberty of religious creeds and 
polity, and a hearty agreement in public works of philanthropy. 

Outside these denominational lines, the Free Religious party 
that came up as the special patron of the transcendental gos- 
pel of the immanence of the Divine Spirit, has gone to mental 
wreck, leaving its shining fragments at every mile-stone of the 
broad road that leads to utter religious unbelief. The Spirit- 
ualists have striven in vain to organize the vast floating clouds 
of their adherents. Their only religious outfit was the Uni- 
versalist faith in the future life ;— the spoil from the capture 
of a dozen able men of that body twenty-five years ago. That 
is already well nigh consumed, and the new movement has 
gone the way of all half-materialistic fanaticisms, and is now 
skirting the bottomless slough of atheism and free-love, which 
has swallowed up a thousand similar outbreaks in the Old 


World. Meanwhile, the ranks of skepticism, even a’ godless 
and defiant indfidelity, have been- filling up by reaction from 
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the violent and unreasonable orthodoxy of the regions outside 
New England, while the most hopeless class of American born 
people, to-day, is probably the multitude of young men of 
foreign . parentage, who, nominal members of the Catholic 
Church, have flung themselves beyond the control of its priest- 
hood and become a new heathenism of the most appalling 
type, in our American cities. 

So, instead of the great coming together of Liberal Chris- 
tians, to force a speedy reformation in the Church, I see, to- 
day, an abyss yawning between the different classes of Liber- 
alists, far more profound than that which divided the Unita- 
rians and Universalists of my early experience from the Ortho- 
dox of that day. One class, in all the Liberal Christian de- 
nominations, every year more obstinately favors that true 
Christian Evangcelicism, Catholic, Scientific and Liberal in one, 
which centers on the person of the Lord Jesus Christ and his 
universal Gospel of love to God and man as the absolute re- 
ligion for mankind. Another class, just how numerous no- 
bcedy seems to know, but wonderfully active and confident, is 
either half-consciously drifting or positively pushing towards 
that mysterious wilderness of colored mist and blind roads, 
known by a score of geographical names, but signifying the 
authority and obligation of every son of man to make a new 
religion for himself and a new God for the universe. Between 
such radical movements, there can be no hope of final com- 
promise or union. All that holds them in hollow unanimity 
in any quarter, is the force of personal, social, family relations 
in a portion of our Liberal Christian Churches. All this will 
be swept away by the end of the present generation; leaving 
every believer, or unbeliever, free to go to his own place, to 
Christ or anti-Christ. 

Yet, there can be no doubt that, what, in a large way, may 
be justly called the Liberal Christian habit of thinking, feeling 
and living, has during this period made such a progress in the 
United States, as not even the most enthusiastic young Unita- 
rian or Universalist minister, thirty years ago, dared to hope. 
In a variety of ways, through the Liberal Christian literature, 
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the revelations of science, the appearance of the laity as a new 
force in the churches, the political and social revolution that 
has turned the country upside down, that indescribable min- 
gling of forces and tendencies we call * the Spirit of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” “ and above, through, and in all,” the edu- 
cating Providence of God, who is all the time leading man- 
kind nearer the cross of his son Jesus Christ; a silent but ir. 
resistible change has come over the old Evangelicism of the 
Christian American people. And nowhere has this mighty 
change of faith been more conspicuously revealed than during 
the past six months in eastern New Englard. Here, if any- 
where, is the citadel of American Liberal Christianity ; here, if 
anywhere, the tide of heresy must be breasted and rolled back. 
_ The assault of the past winter has neither been carelessly 
planned nor supported by unwilling hands. The whole avail- 
able force of the Evangelical Church in this region has been 
drafted into the good fight. The cry has gone out to the 
churches for a revival that would shake New England from 
the mountains to the sea. But never before was a similar 
effort at once so kindly welcomed, so generously praised and 
so utterly without decisive result. The New England people 
have welcomed the great Evangelist, thronged his tabernacle, 
and read his sermons. No man, of late, has preached to so 
many thoughtful people in New England as Joseph Cook. 
The result is a growth of general religious earnestness and 
a somewhat languid re-opening of theological controversy. © 
But New England, Orthodox and Liberal, has quietly and po- 
litely declined to respond to everything in the Boston move- 
ment that smacks of the orthodoxy of even thirty years ago. 
The churches in western New England have refused to be “ re- 
vived”’ in the regulation way ;— indeed, have been far mure 
vigorously occupied in reducing expenses, cutting down the 
salaries of their ministers and reviving the old fashioned vir- 
tue of Yankee worldly prudence than in saving souls as by 
fire. The crowds that have listened to Mr. Moody have gone 
away saying, he was a good man and would probably do some 
class of people, lower than themselves, a great deal of good. 
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The younger clergy who have thronged the Monday lecture- 
ship have been galvanized into “ sensation” and “ applause ” 
by doctrines that would have made the hair of any Edwards, 
of Payson, or even President Timothy Dwight, stand on end. 
When Joseph Cook takes the field beyond the Berkshire hills 
he will sadly realize that the average western American Ortho- 
dox minister and deacon of to-day, does not propose to be com- 
promised by the “ severe science” of his latest version of the 
Trinity, the Atonement, and Everlasting Hell. 

The late meeting of the evangelical clergy in Boston, is a 
confession that the revival of Mr. Moody, as far as the ex- 
pected result on Liberal Christianity is concerned, is a failure. 
In the presence of three hundred ministers, he is told by Mr. 
Durant and Mr. Cook that to depart now will be to leave the 
citadel undefended and the young converts to be devoured by 
that wolf in semi-evangelical robes, good Brother Baldwin, of 
the Young Men’s Christian Union. All confess that things 
are now in the worst possible state for a revival of the old 
theology, and propose the investment of Boston for the coming 
year and a louder call to bring down the country militia upon 
this stronghold of heresy. But it will be worse next year. 
The young Orthodox clergy of western New England are, in 
several ways, a more catholic, liberal, and progressively Chris- 
tian body of religious teachers than the respectable Unitarian 
clergy of my youth. The leading evangelical people of New 
England are ready to welcome all clerical or lay helps to right- 
eousness, but are firmly set, neither to be ruled by a new 
evangelical pope, nor swept off, blindfold, into a crusade 
against Liberal Christianity under the pretense of saving souls. 
The good work done the past winter will go to its own place, 
helping to lift up the State and Nation. But New England 
Evangelicism is fast outgrowing the American Revival System 
and any save the most catholic and fluid interpretation of the 
Westminster Catechism; and the country at large is slowly 
trudging on after. And herein is seen such a triumph of Lib- 
eral Christianity on the field of ideas, faiths and practical re- 
ligious life as was not seen in vision even by old Father Sebas- 
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tian Streeter, mounted on his high horse, and clad in his robes 
of prophecy, in the Conference meeting of thirty years ago. 

So, looking towards the most vital divisions of the Evangeli- 
cal Church and the general spirit of the Christian people, we 
cannot resist the conclusion that the drift of religious thought, 
sentiment and activity in the United States, to-day, is towards 
what we call Liberal Christianity. The national question that 
underlies all others, to-day, is: “ What think ye of Christ?” 
Is the Christian religion the authoritative faith for mankind ? 
Can it’be put to the men of this new age and land, in a way 
that it shall seem to them, as to the Christendom of the past 
eighteen centuries, the absolute religion? Can it assure to us 
the freedom demanded by Republican institutions and still re- 
main the sovereign of the soul and the formative power of 
American society? Can it speak the decisive word in every 
debate of modern science, literature, philosophy, industry, ed- 
ucation and statesmanship, no less than harmonize every dis- 
pute in the church? Is the New Testament still the guide- 
book of man’s higher life, and will it remain, as it has been, 
the soul of the highest culture of the days that are to come? 
Is the Christian Church to remain the cradle of the religious 
life, and the arsenal of the holy war against the sins and follies 
of the American people, through the century to come ? 

One thing appears certain to me that the only Christian re- 
ligion that will be thus accepted and crowned by the Ameri- 
can people is Liberal Christianity. And this because Liberal 
Christianity is only another name for the religion incarnate in 
the person of Jesus Christ, as recorded in the New Testament, 
and verified by the highest religious experience of eighteen 
hundred years. I see that in the numerous conflicts between 
the old orthodoxy and the new, the old gains only the victory 
that belongs to prescription and formalism, and the new 
emerges from every defeat, dearer than ever to the heart of 
the people. I see that every pretentious, elaborate new state- 
ment of the ancient creed pares away something of the old, 
rough edges, about which the sects have quarrelled from the 
beginning. I see, that, although the new orthodoxy, as it ap- 
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pears in the scientific rationalizing of its Joseph Cooks, its 
Beechers, Brookses, Murrays, Swings, especially in the books 
of the two greatest American evangelical theologians, Edwards 
Park and Horace Bushnell, when examined in detail, is still 
unsatisfying to our Liberal Christian reason and conscience, 
yet when viewed fiom a certain distance, it so resembles Lib- 
eral Christianity in the general “lay of the land”; its sum- 
mits, watersheds and valleys; that large numbers of intelli- 
gent people can hardly distinguish between the two. Solam 
confident that, as the years of our new century go on, the old 
consolidated theology of the Trinity, Natural Depravity, Sac- 
rificial Atonement, Plenary Biblical Inspiration, Unnatural 
Supernaturalism, and Endless Hell, will be dissolved into its 
original elements, and the central idea of the Gospel of Christ ; 
— the divine life of self-sacrificing love, lived in perpetual com- 
munion with God, dominating all human affairs and yearning 
to save all men, lifted to a victorious enthusiasm by the lead- 
ership of the Saviour, will come to the front in the Church of 
this Republic. So will the grand prophetic interpretation of 
the Gospel of Christ made by the Unitarian and Universalist 
fathers, and the reformation inaugurated by them, turn out to 
be the salvation of the Church itself, in leading it up to the 
simplicity of the Master and the faith in God’s all-ineluding 
love. 

But while rejoicing at this mighty hope ahead, we are chal- 
lenged by a spirit which declares this upward growth of the 
Christian Church towards the simple and universal Gospel of 
Christ only the beginning of a general landslide of Christendom 
towards what is vaguely called “ Free Religion.” The most 
significant book of the last ten years, the Life of Dr. Gannett, 
by his accomplished son, outlines this theory in its perspective 
of theological progress in New England. Liberal Orthodoxy, 
old-fashioned Unitarianism and Universalism, Transcendeatal- 
ism, are but successive stages of the New England mind which, 
like an ecclesiastical “ J apheth in search of a father,” is grop- 
ing its way from the fortress of puritanic Calvinism toward 
the morning land of Free Religion. What are the precise 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XIV 22 
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contents of this new heaven and earth, is not yet announced. 
The brilliant President of the Free Religious Association, Mr. 
Frothingham, in the opening address of its first Western Con- 
vention, announced the new Gospel with the rhetorical rocket : 
— “our creed is creedlessness ; our organization is disorgani- 
zation.” And Mr. Gannett further enlightens us by his recent 
announcement that “freedom in faith-making is even more 
important than the faith.” ‘“ We believe in God but we word 
a greater faith in saying: We believe in free thought in reli- 
gion.” ‘To be to-day’s free thinker,” one must be free not 
only “from other folks’ traditions, but still more free from his 
own personal traditions. We mean from those biases of edu- 
cation, temperament, taste, circumstance, which more than all 
things else count to make a man narrow and hard in mind.” 
Utterances like these, dispersed over several pages written in 
an admirable spirit of optimistic amiability, like vibrating 
ghost hands, point this new way to the higher life of humanity. 
According to a large and increasing body of “ advanced think- 
ers” in, and adjoining to, the most cultivated of the Liberal 
Christian denominatious, what we call a retormation of the 
popular Christianity is an irresistible “ evolution ” of the “ fore- 
most mind” of the age upward and out of everything that can 
be called by the Christian, or even the religious, as far as mod- 
ified by the Christian name, into a realm where “it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be.” 

It is becoming evident that the first and most imperative in- 
terest of the Liberal Christian thinker, especially of the young 
men entering the ministry of any Liberal Christian Church to- 
day, is to face this tendency ; to learn what it is, what it pro- 
fesses, and where it is carrying its disciples. It becomes the 
young men of any church of the congregational polity to know 
all that can be known about this pretentious revelation. Is it 
a revelation ? or is it a disease, like so many that have ravaged 
the fairest fields of the church and Christian civilization in the 
past ? 

What is called “ Free Religion” is not a religious creed so 
much as a spiritual attitude which is consistent with a myriad 
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varying phases of faith or unbelief. Its leading adherents 
agree in only one proposition: The right and obligation of every 
soul, on its own authority and responsibility, to form a theory of 
the Universe and fashion a religion for itself. The uttermost 
effort of the will, not only to tear ourself away from “ other 
folks’ traditions ”,— other folks including Jesus Christ and the 
rest of mankind,— but, also, to elevate one’s self above his 
own “education, temperament, taste, circumstances”’ ; this, 
of course, implying the utmost possible separation from all 
within, save our will, and the circle of light cast by our little 
lamp of intellectual and moral discernment ; — this is the pre- 
liminary purification by which every American child is to en- 
ter this new temple of the gods and soar above the superstition 
of Christian faith. 

Wow far all this can be done in consistency with “ being 
fully possessed of the idea of evolution in beliefs in all the 
bearings of that idea,” as set forth by the same careful writer, 
Mr. Gannett ; how far in consistence with the fatalistic philoso- 
phy that crops out everywhere in this body; how far, indeed, 
it is possible, under any circumstances, so to jump out of one’s 
spiritual skin without self-annihilation, is one of the mysteries 
of Free Religion. But whatever may be the success or failure, 
it is doubtless possible to undertake the operation of emptying 
one’s soul of all that has been lodged therein by the educating 
providence of God, the history of the race and the religious 
experience of mankind ; reducing one’s self to the lowest terms 
of a naked, spiritual faculty and a propelling will; like the 
famed Arkansas hunter, going out into the Chapperell for a 
day’s sport, clad in a new shirt collar and a pair of spurs. 
And when we consider that this demand is not made alone to 
the “advanced thinkers” of the race, a few of whom may 
chance to be on the planet at any given period, but to the 
American citizen of every race and all colors, both sexes and 
all ages,— the most earnest disciples of Free Religion being 
often found among the boys and girls of “advanced” Bible 
classes,— the question comes up in a somewhat portentous 
shape,— if the President of the Free Religious Association and 
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his followers, including the best blood and foremost culture of 
eastern New England, have only reached the “ coigne of van- 
tage”’ whence comes down the thrilling cry: “ Our creed is 
creedlessness ; our organization is disorganization”; what is 
to become of the remaining 40,000,000 of the American peo- 
ple who are not “ advanced thinkers” ? who, though they may 
not be, as Mr. Carlyle asserts, “ mostly fools,” are certainly 
not up to the prodigious mental effort of leaping out of them- 
selves and the entire past of humanity and perching them- 
selves, each upon his own separate mountain peak of indi- 
vidual inspiration, to sing in the sunrise of this new age ? 

This fundamental idea of Free Religion declares it, in ad- 
vance, not a new revelation, but the disease of a partially cul- 
tivated class, destined to little permanent result on the pros- 
pects of American Liberal Christianity, but, like all epidemics, 
strong enough to sweep off multitudes of people into a hope- 
less wreck of faith. It is simply an over-strained and most 
unscientific estimate of the function of the individual man in 
religion, government, and the general relations of human life. 
To this form of spiritual disease our Anglo-Saxon mind is es- 
pecially exposed. The pride of the Anglo-Saxon people is its 
forcible personality and independent way of looking all things 
in the face. It is an element of power that has given to this 
people the political leadership of the age, that has wrought, 
and is yet to work out, vast and beneficent changes in civiliza- 
tion. In such a world as ours, full of tendencies to a concen- 
trated despotism, there is little danger that on the broad field 
of universal history the Anglo-Saxon peoples will over-do this 
function of personal independence. But there has always been 
in Great Britain, and even more in America, a considerable 
class in which this wholesome idea of independence has toppled 
over into an insanity of self-assertion that virtually exalts self 
to the throne of God; from the heights of an imaginary Olym- 
pus, judging the earth and giving the word of command to 
the heaven of heavens. 

And nowhere has this special form of madness seized upon 
so many of the subtlest and sweetest minds, as in the part of 
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New Englnnd dominated by the Liberal Christian faith. Our 
cities and villages contain numbers of choice young men and 
women who have been switched off the track of rational life 
by this pernicious fallacy, which exalts the intellect and will of 
one young man or woman to a crucial test of the universe. 
A portion of this class has already been so sharply repelled 
from all churches and religions as to dismiss the whole subject 
from consideration. The small portion of the clergy that yet 
claims the right to preach the gospel of self in the churches is 
strong, not by reason of what it preaches, but of what it is: — 
the representative of the organized disorganization of our 
American life. It stands up in the pulpit or on the platform 
as the spokesman of a great crowd that rarely condescends even 
to hear its own advocates, but asserts the omnipotence of self 
in our new order of national affairs. It asserts the right and 
obligation of every soul to question all things, even its own 
existence ; to suspect all faith and opinions not tested by its 
own personality ; to repudiate all social, religious, political ob- 
ligations not in accord with its private notions; and in the 
words of J. 8. Mill, to claim the right of “ moral experiment- 
ing” out to the limits of the civil law, and to stand on that 
extreme verge, a protest against human society. 

This radical article of the Free Religious creed is the key 
to the drift of that remarkable body. However valuable may 
be the function of independent thought and will, the experi- 
ence of mankind has demonstrated that man must be, to a 
large extent, what he is made by birth, descent, culture, and 
the myriad-sided life of which he is a part. The Gospel of 
Christ recognizes this as every law of our nature. We are all 
members of one body, children of one Father, bound up in one 
destiny. Our grandest life is not that we live in ourselves, 
but in humanity, Christ, God. Our best thinking is the ulti- 
mate effort of our reason, working on the materials furnished 
by, and with the aid of, the universal intelligence. Our mo- 
rality is nothing but a conceit of personal superiority till we 
learn the divine law of self-sacrificing love. Then giving our- 
selves away for some dear soul, or the truth, we find ourselves 
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caught up into a loftier companionship of personal holiness. 
How to hold the trembling balance between our loyalty to our- 
self and to society, to man, to God’s providence, is the deepest 
secret of life. No man should be harshly judged for an occa- 
sional stumble upon either side this mystic line. But no man 
can found his religion on self-assertion without imperiling not 
only his spiritual relations but assailing the soundness of every 
faculty. This entire free religious fraternity is characterized, 
in its reasonings and operations, by this false, radical departure 
which breeds a growing mental eccentricity and wastes itself 
in unaccountable and distructive vagaries of mind and heart. 

The first result is the loss of a firm hold on the central facts 
of spiritual personality. Let a man systematically try to lift 
himself above all that belongs to “ other folks,” out and inside 


of his own experience, and he gradually comes to an over- 
weening faith in the supremacy of an abstract intellectualism, 


force, evolution, what-not, that works in independence of per- 


sonal relations and throws contempt on all but its own imper- 


sonal drift. The «ree Religious movement began, like the 
Quakers, with a fervent assertion of the immanence of the 


Divine Spirit. Itis already plunging over‘ the precipice of 


fatalism, and, in its leading adherents, scouts the idea of a 


personal God. Mr. Matthew Arnold labors, in faultless Eng- 
lish, to prove that Jesus Christ taught the Gospel of an im- 


personal Deity and the absorption of the soul into a something 
.“ not of ourselves”; the only residum of the Christian religion 


being an undefined “ Righteousness.” 
But what will become of that ‘“ Righteousness’? which is 


** made for” by a world full of souls, each a virtual God with- 


in its own domain, bound by no personal ties to any Supreme 
Lawgiver, conforming to no test of morality in the universe ? 
Just what is becoming, as moralists, of the free religious 
teachers ; every man his own moralist. The most alarming 


tendency of this movement of “advanced thinkers” is to un- 


dermine the basis of private and public morality. Indeed, the 
social and political philosophy openly advocated by a consider- 


able section of the clergy who only partially sympathize with 
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this following, removes morality from its only immutable basis, 
in the worship and obedience to a personal God, leaving the 
moral code little more than the flitting outward costume of an 
ever-changing individual opinion on the most sacred obliga- 
tions of life. 

Of course, such a fundamental idea is death to that histori- 
cal sense which links the men of today in providential com- 
panionship with the men of all former times. Historical 
Christianity falls at once before such a relentless critic as a 
divinity student, bound on lifting himself out of “ other folks’s ” 
and his own “traditions.” The Christian Church “ gangs 
the same gait,” being, indeed, the Satan on which such ad- 
vanced thought turns its back. And though it is now the 
fashion in the interest of anti-Christianity, to marshal the nine 
other “great religions” of the past against the religion of 
Christ, yet, as each of these, with all the other doings of man- 
kind, come up to the same high court of appeal for final adju- 
dication, it is difficult to see how history can beeome to such 


a philosopher anything more than what old Dr. Johnson 
defined it: ‘‘ a last year’s almanac.” 
Along with this goes that chronic absurdity of false philoso- 


phy, the undue exaggeration of the intellectual power as a test 
of human nature and life and the universe. The affections, 
the moral sense, the conscience, the imagination, the whole 
Spiritual nature, are profoundly social. They all appeal to 


and keep us in company with our kind, and obstinately refuse 


_ to part company with God. Thus the disciple of this arrogant 
individualism gradually comes to avoid them, as we always 
avoid company that is a silent rebuke to our ruling passion, 


and bears down on the intellectual faculty as the final test of 
all things. Thus, many of the Free Religious brotherhood 


who went out from the church in search of the spirit, have 
fallen captive to the materialistic fanaticism that denies the 


existence or the reliability of the higher nature of man, and 


ties us to a “science” that is only the blind groping of an 
earthworm amid the mysteries of creative Intelligence and In- 
finite Love. 
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It is not remarkable that out of such a delusion should come 


that strange incapacity to discuss any large question of social 
life, politics and public morals. that is common to this order 
of minds. Indeed, the disease called Free Religion often ap- 
pears first in this breaking down of the faculty to appreciate 


the bearings of such questions on a Christian citizenship. 
Free Religion always ultimates itself in social ‘‘ secularism.” 
That the man who makes his own God should fling off all re- 
spect for the Church, demand that it shall be treated as a sec- 
ular corporation, taxed and shouldered off the track of official 
recognition, is to be expected. But the same habit of mind 
exalts the individuality of each man, under the abused name 
of “‘ conscience,”’ to a veto power which is a practical despotism 
blocking the wheels of all human affairs. Every law that re- 
strains personal liberty, manners and customs, must go by. 
Government is in no sense a moral educator of the people. 
One by one, its functions are pared away till it dwindles to a 
diminutive policeman, on a small salary, suggesting to bel- 
ligerent citizens the expediency of not breaking each others’ 


heads on the public highway. The idea of society, govern- 
ment, law, in their relations to the individual conscience ven- 
tilated in the discussions on the public schools, moral legisla- 


tion, the Sabbath question, etc., by certain Liberal Christian 
and even liberal evangelical divines of the highest authority, 


would make government, in any sense yet recognized, impossi- 
ble. Cutting away the underpinning of an immutable Chris- 


tian morality which is now the basis of every Christian State, 
it would send this Republic out on its voyage of the second 
century pledged to tack ship at the “ conscientious ”’ protest of 
any passenger, bound to as many ports as there are changes in 
the minds of all souls on board, guided by a needle that has 
been converted to the “advanced” doctrine that it need not 
follow “ other folks’” or its own magnetic “ traditions,” on a 
lark to discover a new pole. We believe nothing has so 
checked the progress of the Liberal Christian Church as the 
re-action of American common sense against the reckless social 
and political philosophy of so many of its distinguished advo- 
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cates in these latter days since the war of emancipation. It is 
this “ wild-cat” habit of treating the weightiest questions of 
public morality that has called a halt in the advance towards 
religious liberalism, till it can be really known what is to be 
the social and political outcome of this new gospel that begins 


with the proposal to fashion a new civilization in the image of 
—every man for himself. 

The result of Free Religion on the Liberal Christian Church 
is too open to require explanation. Wherever it goes it crum- 
bles in pieces all church life like brittle stone ground in an 
iron hand. The “independence” of the clergyman, or the 
man in the pulpit, who declines to be considered a Christian 
or to he called “‘ Reverend,” is magnified till it becomes the 
idol to which the creed, polity and traditions of the church are 


offered up. Too “conscientious” to administer the ordi- 
nances, or too fastidious to partake of elements he formally 
offers to others; heedless of the time-honored habits of the 
church and the most sacred associations of his people; half 
contemptuous of the Bible and mixing it up with the feeblest 
of religious philosophies, the works,of the modern pagans ; so 
“truthful” that he is bound to put forth the “ advanced 
thought” of every Sunday morning, out of whatever deep or 


shallow place in his experience it may come; defiant of any 
oversight by the denomination that is associated with, or the 


church that supports, him; ready at a moment’s warning to 
wreck the oldest church and then expose his own followers to 


the odium of his own ever-changing whims; what can befall 
such a ministry but disaster? The West is blackened all over 


with the burnt-out fields where such a “‘ missionary” of Lib- 
eral Christianity has set up his altar, and held forth long 


enough to awaken the indignation and disgust of the best peo- 
ple, departing to leave the community almost an impossible 
field of future labor. And the East is even more the sufferer 
from this gospel of disintegration. How many a historic 
church in New England has been so ravaged by this spirit of 
creedless disorganization that it lingers, to-day, the pale ghost 
of its old self, every year weaker for all Christian uses, living 
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chiefly as a head-centre for the amusements of a crowd of ex- 
clusive and skeptical young people, whose idea of a minister 
seems to be fatally mixed up with the fugleman of a club and 
the major-domo of a “sacred” hotel. How long such a ten- 
dency can keep itself out of chaos remains to be seen. If I 
can persuade my parishioners that each of them must create 
his own God, his own Bible and religion, why should he not 
save money in these pinching times by going at it at once; 
retiring from my church to the supreme sanctity of his. own 
housetop or all out-doors, behind a fast horse or on a Sunday 
excursion train? And why should our men of wealth, or our 
devoted women, of their slender means, give money to send 
missionaries and print tracts to proclaim this gospel of a 
liberty that swears allegiance to nothing in heaven or earth 
but its own omnipotent self? Is it so necessary that we should 
send these hot coals of ecclesiastical and social disorganization, 
to that fearful Newcastle of skepticism, disorder and irrespon- 
sible living — our western and south-western America ? 

“ Our watchword is liberty.” Yes, liberty is a sacred right 
of human nature; but in actual men liberty is set amid a 
thousand resisting and modifying influences; a leaven to stir 
the crude materials of life; a spirit to exalt and propel the 
soul onward to ever higher consecration to truth and fidelity 
to God. But the final value of liberty is only an enlarged op- 
portunity to be and do something better in God’s world. Of all 
creatures that tread our republican soil, the most intolerable to 
gods and men is the tramp; the freeman run to seed. Of all 
nuisances in the church the worst is the spiritual tramp; the 
man who has forgotten life and its uses, God and the soul itself in 
a senseless race after a new sensation of freedom; like the in- 
sane picture of the old Turner, “steam mist and speed”; an 
express train running wild into a fog, scattered only by its own 
head-light. The perils of license are no less ominous than the 
perils of slavery. An egg may be addled if it keeps persist- 
ently within its shell, but a good proportion of the eggs that 
stay obstinately in their own shell produce a chicken that be- 
comes the mother of countless cacklers and nests of new eggs 
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in growing ratio through generations yet unhatched. But an 
egg once out of its shell is gone for this life and all lives to 
come. It can be devoured by somebody and made to supply 
human tissue, and doubtless that is one important use of an 
ege. But as a separate existence, its race is run. So a relig- 
ious party that vaunts itself on a liberty that is more precious 
to it than the faith in God, may be an indirect instrument of 
good ; but only when disappearing from the earth to modify 
the organization of something that is not itself. The ultimate 
destiny of Free Religion is to disappear as a living party or 
distinct influence, blended with the growing liberty of the great 
advancing Protestant Christian -Church. But while it does 
exist, it is the most subtle foe of the healthy growth of any 
Liberal Christian Church in the United States. No enemy of 
Liberal Christianity can do it a tithe of the harm already in- 
flicted upon it by the anarchy of a lawless liberalism. Against 
it our Liberal Christian denominations must watch, and from it 
“ pray with without ceasing” to be delivered. Just how it is 
best kept out without offence to a true religious freedom, is 
the question of policy that still sharply divides our denomina- 
tions. But certain it is that no religious body which becomes 
fatally implicated with it, has any future in this or any Chris- 
tian land. 

We therefore believe that the Liberal Christian denomina- 
tion that holds to the simple Gospel of Jesus Christ in the most 
determined way, and labors to organize itself into a Christian 
home for the weary sons and daughters of skepticism, will 
have the future leadership of the Liberal Christian army of the 
land. No tree, however flourishing and wide-spread, that is 
only the roosting place of birds of every feather, can become 
the church of the future; but only a Christian Church con- 
structed to hold all who love the Lord Jesus Christ in liberty 
of soul and holiness of life, and to bring in the skeptic and the 
sinner, not for compromise and companionship, but for conver- 
sion to Christian faith. 

Indeed, this seems to me the all-important work now await- 
ing the young men who enter our ministry; to help the peo- 
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ple organize a Christian home for all who desire to follow the 
Lord in the simplicity of his doctrine and the fulness of his life 
of love to God and man. There have been times when theo- 
logical controversy was, doubtless, the duty of our preachers, 
next to the perennial obligation to labor for the uplifting of 
souls and the sanctifying of lives. But the unmaking of Cath- 
olic and Evangelical Christian believers is now going on faster 
than the positive work of making them over to Christians of a 
liberal faith. A thousand influences, not theological, in such 
a land as ours, are all the time jostling multitudes of people 
out of their old beliefs, leaving them at the mercy of the crude 
and mischievous theories which vex our modern society. But 
the work of preaching the positive Gospel of Christ in liberty 
and love, as seen in vision by our fathers, and confirmed by 
the best thought and sweetest life of every new generation 
since they “ fell asleep in Jesus,” is, of all things, most precious 
in days like the present. The preaching of these sublime 
principles which made up the body of our original Universalist 
and Unitarian faith: — the sufficiency of Christ and his Gos- 
pel to save the world; the paternity, Providence and imma- 
nence of God, the Father, the Infinite Love ; the eternal child- 
hood, moral responsibility and need of salvation of every man; 
the life of sacrifice through love, as set forth in the Christ who 
died for all; the sanctification of human affairs, by “doing all 
things to the glory of God”; the lofty expectation of the final 
reconciliation of all souls to God and the harmony of the spirit- 
ual universe ; the belief in the Christian Church on earth as 
God’s school to bring all men into the kingdom of heaven, and 
in the Bible as the inspired hand-book of human life; this 
is now the privilege and the necessity of every man who en- 
ters the ministry of the Liberal Christian Church. Such a 
gospel, held in charity, always open to renewal and elevation 
from the influence of God’s spirit and the growing experience 
of a Christian life, must be the animating soul of the re- 
ligious home that will attract and save this mighty crowd of 
distracted spirits. And at the head of the house, Master and 
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Teacher to show us the Infinite Father, must sit the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

This church must have a polity. It cannot be a spiritual 
restaurant with its endless clatter of thronging guests and 
convivial cheer, but must be a veritable home with metes and 
bounds, guarded by a spiritual vigilance that can assure the in- 
mates of peace and fit opportunity for the study and growth in 
Christ. There must be a rule of the house for every family, 
and a discipline for every church, or there can be no home for 
body or soul. No stretch of charity compels me to open my 
parsonage as a free public hotel till I am “ eaten out of house 
and home” and crowded into the street. No law of liberty 
or Christian courtesy is violated by a church that, after due 
forethought and experience, makes its confession of faith and 
polity, and says to all who differ: “This is our house of 
God; not the infallible church, to reject which imperils the 
soul, but the best Christian home of souls we can now con- 
struct. Come in, and be with us, if you love our ways. If 
not, in God’s name, go forth and make a church so much bet- 
ter that all good men will be glad to come in and be of your 
family. But let us not try to live together till in manly and 
womanly honor and respect to the truth in ourselves, we can 
see our way'so todo.” To accuse the Liberal Christian Church 
of bigotry because it refuses to make itself a forum for an end- 
less religious debate that never comes to a vote, or a place 
where students of “scientific religion’? may be supported as 
public teachers while wrestling with atheism and all manner 
of negations in their study, is simply puerile. No church so 
doing can have a deep life in itself or strike any deep roots in 
the community. 

This church will find no difficulty in the legitimate claim of 
a true denominational organization of the Liberal Christian 
forces to overcome the skepticism, worldliness and sin of the 
country. There are crises in the religious history of a people 
like that, which, in Great Britain, preceded the emigration of 
the Puritans; and, in New England, accompanied the separa- 
tion of the Unitarians from the Orthodox Congregationalists ; 
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when a valuable work can be done by churches clad in the 
mail of an obstinate and aggrescive independency. It may be 
such churches will always be a feature of Christendom, as the 
scout and the spy are a necessary adjunct to an army. But 
the great work of propagandism, conversion, education into a 
Christian civilization, must be done by churches massed in 
denominations. The more catholic the bond, the greater 
variety of operation will there be. But it is better that the 
bond should be tightened than the line fatally extended and 
the force become only a miscellaneous militia. The highest 
glory of a church is not to be a mutual admiration society, 
boasting of its splendid fellowship in differing upon things es- 
sential to the existence of every body of working men. The 
highest duty of a sect is to take the field, and in the name of 
God and his son Jesus Christ, do valiant work for the salva- 
tion and uplifting of men. And, desirable as it may be that 
all men should abide in charity and dwell together in unity of 
spirit, no church can prosper that makes such an idol of good 
personal fellowship that it is paralyzed for any deliverance of 
opinion or act of decisive power, in the hour of public peril to 
religion. Too many of our amiable and brilliant men in pul- 
pits confound a church or a denomination with a club. I can 
be the member of a club which has but one article of faith, — 
that each member shall be a good-natured, moral and “ club- 
able” man. But the object of that club is refined enjoyment, 
by the intercourse of men who are ordinarily separated by the 
stringent demands of society. Free Religious theology can- 
not organize a church ; its church is always some form of the 
“‘ Radical Club.” To ask me to extend public fellowship to a 
man as a minister of Jesus Christ, and give him the run of my 
church and the professional endorsement of my reputation be- 


cause he is “a good fellow,” is to turn the whole idea of the 


Church of Christ to a jest. 
Let us not be alarmed at the outcry of “ bigotry ” and “ re- 


action,” when the implacable friends of the religion of Jesus 


Christ, according to the liberal interpretation thereof, resolve 
to do their own work, leaving all men, however good and 
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graceful and well informed, who cannot take that sacred name 
upon their lips and into their hearts, to go their own ways 
along the high road of ‘ advanced thought” to Free Religion. 
And whatever may be the relative self-estimate of the different 
branches of our Liberal Christian body, the denomination that 
will become our leader will be that which most resolutely re- 
fuses, on any pretext to endorse, compromise, or try to work 
with any “ anti” or “ extra” Christian crowd. I believe that 
every one of our Liberal Christian denominations will finally 
come down to the hard pan of this policy. But if none of us 
are strong enough to face that urgent call of the Master, then 
the advancing host of Liberal Evangelicism will lap up what is 
left of us as it marches on to possess the new kingdom of light 
and love that, as sure as God lives, is waiting to receive every 
free and faithful disciple of Christ the Lord. 

Young gentlemen of the Divinity School: —do my words 
appear to you too sombre, my outlook too clouded, my appre- 
hensions morbid, for this day and hour? I entered the Chris- 
tian ministry, as I see hundreds of youth beginning to-day, 
full of faith in Christ, but, in polity, at the vanishing point of 
Yankee independency. I have seen about all there is of the 
two leading bodies of the Liberal Christians of New England ; 
have studied American Evangelicism, Catholicism and Skep- 
ticism in the chief of the New England, Middle and Western 
States. For twenty years 1 was a Liberal Christian missionary. 
I have come back to old Massachusetts to find our churches in 
need of all our Christian wisdom, patience and faith. And 
this is “ what I know” about: the Church of Christ in this Re- 
public: — that the Christian religion is to come out of its 
struggle of to-day more evidently than before the universal, abso- 
lute religion for civilized mankind; that the Christian religion 


which will thus be saved, is what we call, in substance, Liberal 
Christianity ; that all “ anti” or “extra”-Christian religions, 
in Turkey, in China, in India, in the islands of the sea, or in 
Boston, are to go the way of all transitory things leaving their 
deposit of truth to swell the tide of the Church of Christ ; and 


that a gracious Providence still offers to one of the Liberal 
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Christian denominations in our country, the leadership of the 
American church of the future. Is there a nobler leadership 
to be striven for by any body of Christians? Is there a holier 
mission for any young man than to be a private in this army 
of the living God, learning to march in the ranks before he is 
called to command? Heaven help each of you that he may 
be found in his place in the host already gathering at the 
morning drum-beat of Providence that summons every gener- 
ous soul to the mightiest conflict for God and man that ever 
shook this lower world or peopled with heroes and martyrs 
the world to come. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


Some Facts of Heredity and the Meaning of Them. 


A QUESTION of ever-recurring interest and of no secondary impor- 
tance, is that concerned with the effect of the character and acts of 
parents on their offspring. For the problem of human improvement | 
and ultimate perfection is not so simple as it would be if we could con- 
fine our calculations to those already in existence. In that case the 
sum-total of ignorance, perversion and corruption would be known. 
The limits of the task would be defined and the labor, stupendous as 
it would even then be, would not appear insuperable. But we must 
take account of the vast unknown influence of degradation and unfor- 
tunate bias, propagated from sire to son through countless generations 
to succeed this. The law of heredity — that parents transmit not only 
their physical but their intellectual and moral peculiarities to their 
children — is a very solemn factor in the altogether solemn problem 
of the emancipation of mankind from the bondage of depravity. 

That good tendencies and virtuous habits reappear in offspring, is, 
happily, also included in the operation of this law. If it were not so 
the situation would be deplorable indeed. But let us attend first to 
the effect of the propagation of bad qualities. The last annual report 
of the New York Prison Association details several very extraordinary 
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cases, which, however, it is quite probable might be paralleled in every 


other State, and perhaps in every considerable community. In one, 
an officer detected the circumstance that six prisoners, under four 
family names, were blood relations, and all traced their lineage back 


to early Colonial times. This led him to investigate the history of 
these families with the following result : 


“The first generation of the families found in jail— known and 
named — was aman born about 1725. He is described as having been 
a hunter and fisher; a hard drinker, who became blind in after life, 
entailing his blindness upon children and grandchildren. He had a 
numerous family, some of them illegitimate. Two of his sons married 
into a family of five sisters, who were born between 1740 and 1770. 
Three of these were harlots before their marriage; and of one other 
it is recorded that her husband was a thief. The progeny of these 
sons and sisters is traced with more or less exactness through five suc- 
ceeding generations, giving the number of descendants registered as 
540, who were directly related by blood, and 169 related by marriage 
or cohabitation ; in all 709 persons, alive and dead. The total num- 
ber of this lineage is believed to reach 1200. Of the tamilies of these 
two sons of the old, hard-drinking and lecherous hunter, and of the 
group of sisters into which they married, to and including the sixth 
generation, this is the record: Prostitutes, 74; cases of constitutional 


syphilis, 67 ; number of children dying at two years, about 300; pau- 
pers, 209 ; justly accused of crime, number unknown ; convicted crimi- 


nals, 76; cost of last generation to the county $50,000. And with 
the last generation the race seems destined to perish, notwithstanding 
the infusion of purer blood through stronger families. Not one mar- 
riage or birth is recorded or known in the sixth generation.” 


This is certainly a fearful fulfilment of the terrible admonition of 
Holy Writ: “ He visits the iniquities of the fathers upon the children 
to the third and fourth generation.” But another of a somewhat dif- 
ferent type, reported from the New York State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion, and quite widely circulated through the public journals, is equally 
and as painfully significant. Dr. Harris relates that 


“His attention was attracted to a county on the upper Hudson, in 
which the proportion of crime and poverty to the entire population 
was extraordinarily great, there being about one criminal or pauper to 
every ten inhabitants. The recurrence of certain names among the 
list of unfortunates also excited his interest, and led him to genealog- 
ical investigations which have resulted in the following astonishing 
statement of facts. Seventy years ago, a child, having no other name 
than Margaret, was a vagrant about the locality. There was no alms- 
house, and the girl lived as a waif, occasionally helped by the charita- 
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ble, but never educated and never given a home. Thus she reached 
womanhood, and gave birth to children, who became paupers like her- 
self; they increased and multiplied until up to the present time nine hun- 
dred descendants of the friendless woman can be traced. Of this im- 
mense progeny, extending through six generations, two hundred of the 
more vigorous are recorded as criminals, and a large number as idiots, 
prostitutes, lunatics, and drunkards. In one single generation there 
were twenty children, three of whom died young, and the balance sur- 
vived to maturity, but nine were sent to State’s prison for aggregate 
terms of fifty years, and the rest were constantly inmates of peniten- 
tiaries.” 


Facts of this nature, which do not. unfortunately, stand alone, added 
to the testimony that the convict population of South Australia steadily 
deteriorates, yielding a larger annual per centage of lunatics and of the 
helpless as well as the vicious, and to the sad situation of large classes 
of the population in all great cities, who are literally conceived in 
sin and brought forth in iniquity, and who not only pass their lives 
under the solemn entail of almost hopeless degradation, but transmit 
the taint to a numerous progeny, raise inquiries of the gravest moment 
in the minds of all thoughtful persons. Some of them may be here 
briefly indicated. 

1. How can any one retain his faith in the ultimate triumph of all 
human beings over corruption and degradation, in the face of the 
alarming facts of heredity? If the better conditioned portions of so- 
ciety are making some progress towards final deliverance, are not the 
others steadily and surely sinking year by year and generation by 
generation? The area of the “low-down” sections of the great cities 
enlarges in at least an equal ratio with their growth in population. 
The slums are not redeemed. Generation after generation they hold 
the same territory and maintain the same character. 

2. Is it not practicable to invoke legislative and administrative aid 
in the case? It is a well-known fact that the marriage of certain par- 
ties, if it result in any issue must result in a depraved issue. Cannot 
the law interfere to prohibit within defined limits the union of persons 
whose alliance will be certain to work permanent injury to the State? 
And cannot the administration of cities properly concern itself with the 
grave question of the massing together in one section, of all the vicious 
and criminal classes? Obviously the mischief is greatly aggravated 
by heaping all the weak and wicked together. They have no moral 
resources in themselves, they have none in their surroundings. On 
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the contrary, all the sights, sounds, odors and influences in which their 
lite is steeped are so many solicitations to evil. It is clear enough to 
any one who thinks about it at all, that these localities and their in- 
habitants will never be improved so long as the festering mass of pol- 
lution is permitted to lie and rot undisturbed. If each city would (or 
could) carry out resolutely a policy of dispersion and renovation, the 
condition of improvement would at last be secured. Suppose it pro- 
hibited over-crowding in tenement-houses. Suppose it remorselessly 
knocked down every unsafe rookery. Suppose it resolutely insisted 
that no family should live and no business be carried on where there 
is not perfect drainage and a plentiful water supply, and all the facili- 
ties of a cleanly and decent existence. Suppose that it purged the 
“hoodlum” quarter thoroughly and daily, until dram-shops and 
brothels and death-traps were as scarce there as they are in the better 
localities, would the case appear so solemn and hopeless? It is plain 
that one great reason why so slow progress is made in the moral im- 
provement of the condition of mankind, is because the organizations 
that have the power are content not to use it with any degree of ear- 
nestness and efficiency. 

3. What is to become of our country — not to take a wider survey 
— if something is not speedily done to counteract the baleful influence 
of the aggregation of moral pestilence in the great centers of civiliza- 
tion, where by the inexorable law of inheritance the corruption de- 
scends and spreads? Already our larger cities have very nearly 
passed out from the control of the intelligent and moral classes. Every 
year it is growing worse. And our great cities are and ever must be 
the controlling political, financial and social centers of our civilization. 
It is the old story over again; corruption breeds degeneracy, and by 
the operation of the law of transmission, degeneracy goes on succes- 
sively from decline to decay and extermination. We are as far as 
possible from being alarmists. But this is a simple matter of the arith- 
metic of social science. And if we are not propagating intelligence 
and virtue faster than we are ignorance and depravity, and if we are 
not holding the former securely in their rightful place at the head of 
our political and social development, the issue we are permitting time 
to make up for us is transparent. 

In regard to the first and, apparently, the most hopeless of these in- 
quiries there are, happily, some things to be offered on the other side. 
If the children of the depraved are apt to be depraved also, and if the 
progeny of one tainted family otten preserves the bad characteristics 
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through several generations, it is a fact of the greatest moment in this 
discussion that there appears to be a limit to the course of evil develop- 
ment. A family that deteriorates regularly with each succeeding gen- 
eration soon dies out. There is no example on record of as many as 
ten generations of accelerating wickedness in the same family. 
Usually five or six finishes the line. If there be more it is because by 
intermarriage new blood has entered in and prolonged the process of 
decay. This is a most significant fact. It is the testimony of the 
Creator, printed on the nature of the creature. For whereas there is 
no limit placed to man’s capacity of upward development, there is a 
boundary beyond which his career of depravity cannot pass. He has 
an infinite capacity of right development; but his capacity of wrong 
development is limited. Human nature refuses to stand the strain of 
indefinite degradation. It either recoils and turns to an ascending 
series, or it gives up the struggle and lets the tainted stock rot out. 
This is, surely, the Divine affirmation that God made man to be good 
and means him to be good, and if he will not follow the lines of a 
proper destiny he shall not be allowed to go on disgracing himself and 
dishonoring his Maker forever. The hint we have in this faet is 
strong that there never can be any other alternative for man. He 
must go right or he must stop going before long. The seal of Divine 
condemnation is set permanently against wrong. 

Again, there is a beneficent law of variation by which all beings 
tend to return to the original and uncontaminated type. If this were 
not so we should see in some cases a practical illustration of the theo- 
logical dogma of total depravity.: There are cases where the father 
and mother are both bad in certain respects. Now if the law of he- 
redity operated without any remedial variation, their children would 
all be worse than tlie parents and in the same respects. But this is 
rarely so. Some of the children of such parentage are usually better 
than either parent, and not seldom one of them strikes out on a wholly 
new and upward career. In one of the cases already cited, it appears 
that out of 1200 descendants of the profligate sons and the vicious sis- 
ters, over 300 persisted in a course of virtue; and it does not appear 
that many of the others fell below the level of depravity on which the 
family was started. On the contrary, most of them appear to have 
kept above it, notwithstanding the weight they carried. It is well 
known that some of the most zealous reformers in every department 
are the children of parents who belonged to the very classes they are 
dedicated to the rescue of. Not only is it true that every human 
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being, no matter what the unhappy entail of depravity he struggles 
under, may rise superior to it and run a course of honor and of trium- 
phant virtue, but that there is a gracious provision in the very consti- 
tution of man’s nature, afforded in the law of variation, which con- 
tributes to this issue. 

Add to these the remedial effects of the higher average tone of so- 
ciety, of the standards set up and in some measure enforced by civil 
law, of the steady and intelligent labor of humane and reformatory or- 
ganizations, and of the mighty influence of Christian education, and 
we are able to recover somewhat our faith in the progress of human 
society and in the redemption of even the worst classes. And if we 
are still saddened and appalled by the fearful ravages of moral leprosy 
in our society, we are not left in that state of hopeless despair we 
should be in if we had not satisfied ourselves that the resources of re- 
generation are ample if they were only vigorously used. A. 


Reflections on the Revival. 


Tue three-months’ campaign of “the evangelists” in Boston has 
closed, and it seems a suitable date to review and sum up their work. 
This has already been done in many papers and periodicals, as well 
as elsewhere. Widely ditferent views are taken, according to the bias 
of the reviewer. Those who worked with Messrs. Moody and Sankey, 
as might have been expected, have dwelt on the success of the labors 
in which they bore a part. Those who were excluded, either by the 
tabernacle management or by their own preference, have had more to 
say of the short-comings of the great revival effort. None of them 
could see the facts precisely as they were; but a careful observer may 
gather from both sides a tolerably accurate conception of the truth. 
Where no one is competent to see and report the whole truth it is 
fortunate that there is not a one-sided unanimity. It is far better that 
there should be opposite views ; for by exposing the subject in different 
lights impartial spectators, at least, are enabled to see all around it 
and are saved from making up a judgment much warped either way, 
Using our own eyes, not without prejudice we presume, but without 
wilful blindness, we believe, we shall try to set before our readers, 
who are entitled to it, our view of the tabernacle revival. 

We think we do not deceive ourselves in saying that we have as 
warm and hearty an interest as any in having all our fellow-beings: 
and especially our fellow-countrymen, become honest and loyal and 
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loving disciples of Jesus Christ. This is what we are preaching and 
praying for. This is what our faith and order and fellowship mean. 
This is what the Gospel is in the world for, and what we have been 
made ministers of it to help accomplish. Furthermore, we are as cer- 
tain as we well can be of anything, that all sects and all methods of 
interpretation and of administration, are contributors towards this ac- 
complishment. Some sects are nearer right than others; some 
methods are preferable to others; and while all are in some degree 
wrong and workers of mischief, some are far less so than others. 
Nevertheless, all the Christian organizations that God has allowed to 
have a place and influence in the world, are, unquestionably, helpers 
in the great work of bringing all the children of our Father into obe- 
dience. It is the narrowest bigotry and the most unphilosophical fool- 
ishness to suppose that God has no use for Catholics and Quakers, 
for Calvinists and Communists, for Episcopalians and Baptists. Ob- 
viously He has, or He would not allow them to get and tu retain so 
much influence in the world. We believe the doctrines of our own 
Church are on the whole much nearer the truth than those of most 
others, and we have no manner of doubt that when Christendom has 
moved a few generations further toward the dawn, these doctrines will 
be acknowledged to be the very heart and substance of the Gospel. 
We think the theories of Christian quickening, as well as of Christian 
culture, and the tests of Christian discipleship which our Church an- 
nounces, are‘much more valid than those currently proclaimed. Yet 
the littlé our sect does is only a trifling part of the good done in the 
name of Christ. And after we have made all abatements and reserva- 
tions, we do most cheerfully and gratefully confess that the other 
churches ot Christ are carrying on his work in the world in noble 
earnestness, with sublime courage and fascinating self-sacrifice, and 
with large and exhilarating tokens of success. 

We could not, therefore, be indifferent to any effort made by any 
of these churches to accelerate the motion of the Lord’s chariot. We 
felt from the first that the united effort of the churches calling them- 
selves “evangelical” to have the two men who had acquired such repu- 
tation in other cities, abroad and at home, come to Boston, was worthy 
of their Christian professions and commendable to their Christian ear- 
nestness. It was saying in unmistakable language, “ We mean what 
we have so often affirmed. We believe mankind are in danger. We 
believe it is our mission to take as many as possible of them out of 
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danger ; and we are bound to use the most effective agencies known 
to us, to reach that end.” 

On the same general philosophy we never had a doubt that the 
coming of the evangelists would do much good. We do not measure 
that good as some do, however. To our mind what is called the great 
evidence of the good done is the least conclusive — the number “ con- 
verted.” In the first place we are obliged to distrust the genuineness 
of a very large per cent. of these conversions. If we could gather to- 
gether in one assembly all the persons whose conversion is attributed 
either directly or indirectly to the tabernacle moetings, we should find 
them to be by a large majority persons of impressible temperament, 
of no great strength of character, below the average in Christian com- 
prehension, and of very moderate capacities and influence in society. 
Such persons count in the enumeration, but not much in any other 
way. Most of them are people who will have to be held up by the 
support of stronger people around them. Many of the most hopeful 
of them will in a few months fall away. The actual contribution of 
moral power these converts will make to the churches of Boston and 
vicinity, is meagre, — especially meagre when it is considered what 
gigantic efforts were put forth to get them. Of the able, useful, influ- 
ential men of Boston, in various callings, who are not members of 
churches, and of the trustworthy, valuable and cultivated women of 
Boston, who also are not church-members, this revival has not reaped 
a handful. Its numerical results, therefore, are not of much moment, 
in our view. They are an item and one worthy of being taken into 
the account. But it is an item of that uncertain character that will 
not bear to be scrutinized too closely. 

We are not forgetting that among these converts are not a few re- 
formed drunkards. We desire to make special recognition of this 
feature of Mr. Moody’s work, and to commend it. Any man who 
does anything appreciable toward staying the tide of ruin that flows 
down the land from the dram-shops, is a benefactor, whom it is the 
duty of all well-wishers of their kind, to honor and encourage. We 
cannot say that we have so much confidence in the persistence of these 
reformed men in the good way as Mr. Moody appears to have. No 
doubt it depends mnch on what he calls the “ work of grace” in their 
hearts but it depends still more on their being furnished with employ- 
meni and surrounded with encouraging influences, both material and 
social, until they have recovered their self-respect and taken a new 
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and powerful hold of the ways of pure and honorable life. Yet we 
give Mr. Moody great credit both for his zeal and for his successes in 
this branch of his labors. Our hearty prayer is, may the Lord make 
him more abundantly useful in saving these weakest and most wretched 
of His children ! 

But the good done by the tabernacle meetings is, like all other done 
in this world, largely incidental. The calling of public attention to 
the transcendently important interests of religion in an age and coun- 
try where material interests well nigh absorb all the thoughts and en- 
ergies of the people, is no mean effect of such a series of meetings. 
The spectacle offered to the public of so many churches and pastors, 
many of them not accustomed to labor even if to pray very earnestly 
for each other’s prosperity, cordially. co-operating in a work of such 
magnitude, was well calculated to impress the scoffer with the pervad- 
ing power of Christian feeling and to convince him that the spirit of 
fellowship is in the ascendant. The degree in which the populace 
was taken hold of by the movement brought out in a hitherto unsus- 
pected light the fact that, after all, there is no concern of a human be- 
ing that lies so close his heart as his relations to the unseen God and 
the eternal world. Then too, churches and ministers and members 
were newly stirred, revived and set to work. The great advan- 
tage of the coming of Moody was not in what he did, but in what his 
advent stirred others up to do. Such a period of activity and of gen- 
uine earnestness as we have had in all the churches, heterodox as well 
as orthodox, during the three months prior to May first, is of incal- 
culable benefit. It has been a great and health-giving spiritual agita- 
tion. We all have learned more, thought more, felt more and lived 
more, in this time than in an ordinary year. And here, to our inspec- 
tion, appears the greatest good of the tabernacle meetings. 

The scale on which the revival was planned was far beyond any- 
thing ever before attempted in this region. Its very magnitude was a 
happy stroke_of genius. It took rank at once with the great things 
of this great country, in this great era— with great farms and great 
railroads and great steamships and great factories and great hotels and 
great Peace Jubilees and monster mass-meetings. It took the popu- 
lar eye and led captive the popular heart by this worldly-wise appeal to 
the popular taste. The newspapers, usually shy enough of anything 
merely religious, saw in this the prophecy of popular sensations, and 


vied with each other in eagerness to become its accredited organ. It 
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was well advertised at the outset and was daily afterwards. The build- 
ing of that large tabernacle took hold of the interest of the crowd and 
made direct appeal to those who were not in the habit of attending 
any of the churches. Mr. Moody would not appear in Boston with- 
_out a tabernacle to hold his meetings in. He would not come until 
the almost unanimous call of the evangelical churches assured him of 
their united support and co-operation. The result was that he had the 
whole ecclesiastical force of these numerous and powerful churches 
enlisted for his campaign before he arrived. They had put some 
money into it also, and become responsible for much more. Their 
pecuniary as well as their religious interest was thus engaged to make 
it succeed. All the pastors and deacons and a large majority of the 
Sunday School teachers, and the class-leaders and conference-meeting 
talkers, and the zealous men and women of the churches generally, 
put themselves at the evangelist’s service when he came and remained 
under orders up to the close of his engagement. By these truly mag- 
nificent means of planning and carrying forward his work, Mr. Moody 
has put the machinery of revivalism of the olden time far behind him, 
and has stepped up abreast of the enterprise of the time. He has 
shown that comprehensive plans and thorough organization will ac- 
complish just as great things in religion as we already knew they 
would in every other department. 

We have had several daily dispensations of this man’s spiritual dis- 
cernment, theology, and method of soul-saving, for months. We think 
it is fair to say ot him, that he is a good interpreter of human nature 
on a not very high range; that he is a kind-hearted, unselfish man 
who truly loves what he esteems the welfare of men; that he is more 
than ordinarily successful in bringing his thoughts on any subject 
home to the average intelligence ; and that on the whole he betrays a 
partiality for the brighter, more comforting and humane views ot the 
Gospel. He is certainly an improvement, both in his matter and his 
spirit, on some of the more noted of his predecessors in the revival 
field. It is clear enough to be read in the whole proclamation of these 
tabernacle services, that theology is improving and that we are to have 
in the time to come a broader and sweeter dispensation of Orthodoxy 
than we have had in even the best of the times past. 

But after all, this man’s views of religion are sadly inadequate to 
the demands of intelligence in our day. He has considerable textual 
knowledge of the Scriptures, but his idea of the real character of the 
book we call the Bible is ridiculously childish. He knows far less of 
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it than every intelligent youth of sixteen should know. To construe 


the Bible as he insists on doing is to bring it under the contempt of 
all persons who will not hesitate to reason on this as they do on other 
subjects. Indeed, if his biblical teaching could go unmodified and un- 


corrected it would create ten infidels for every convert he makes. 
Again, his theology is a thing of shreds and patches. It is very 


like much of the modern Orthodoxy, it must be allowed, in that it is 
totally lacking in consistency or coherency. It is point-blank Uni- 


versalism in one place and bald Calvinism in another. It asserts, now 


that sinners are saved by their own act in taking Christ to be their 


Lord, and now that they are saved by God’s “plan of redemption.” 
It makes conformity with Jesus Christ the indispensable thing in one 


breath, and scouts the value of conduct in the next. It holds up the 
banner of impartial, inextinguishable love one day and the blood- 
stained shield of sacrificial atonement, made to quench the devastating 
anger of God, on the day following. It is “free grace” to-day, elec- 
tion to-morrow. It is God who loves us at one time more than any 
mother loves her child; it is He whose vengeance blazes at another, 
and who cannot even be made to see that his children have any claims 
on his paternal care, except as He looks at them through the gaping 
wounds of his own innocent Son. 

Fortunately, the utterance of these crudities day after day, and their 
publication throughout New England, has had the effect to awaken an 
amount of contradiction, re-statement and explanation, which must not 
only counteract the confusing and misleading effect of the evangelist’s 
teaching, but serve a grand purpose of rational Christian instruction. 
Indirectly, Mr. Moody’s preaching has been a great means of the pub- 
lic religious education. It has drawn forth from every liberal pulpit 
and press in this whole section, too long deferred statements of the 
clean and satisfying truth of the Gospel. And the good work will go 
on. Thanks to Mr. Moody and to his more cultivated and also more 
erratic lieutenant, Joseph Cook, we have been able to get more sound 
and wholesome Gospel truth before interested minds in the last half 
year than for many a whole year before. 

As we review the work of the evangelist in Boston we are more 
than ever persuaded of the incomparable superiority of regular and ra- 
tional methods to spasmodic and sensational ones. We are more than 
ever convinced that it is bad theology and bad religious administra- 
tion that have left to us the solemn legacy of more than one-half our 
native-born population outside church fellowship, and so in an anoma- 
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lous and equivocal attitude towards religion. We are more than ever 


confirmed in the view that the utmost churches thus indoctrinated and 
administered can do, with all the revivalists to help, will make no per- 
ceptible impression on this vast unchurched throng. And as we take 


the telescope of prophecy — nay as we watch the inevitable course of 
the law of cause and consequence in human affairs, we are filled with 


apprehension for the future of both the Church and society. Are we 
to go on at this rate forever? Shall the organized forces of the Di- 


vine kingdom on earth do nothing towards creating the hope that they 
are able to fulfil the promise of making the kingdoms of this world 
the kingdoms of Christ? Shall there continue to be thousands and 


tens of thousands of truly Christian men and women—men and 
women, often, of the soundest Christian character and the most worthy 


Christian aims— permanently outside the fellowship of Christ’s 
Church; and all because the witless church persists in teaching and 


they persist in taking her at her word, that they are not disciples of 
Jesus and have no right to a place in his company and at his board, 


until they have been metamorphosed and manipulated by some process 
of revival effort so that they can persuade themselves that they do not 
vent a falsehood when they say they have been “converted”? Every 
time we go over the facts and figures, particularly in the light of the 
pitiable issue of great undertakings like this revival, we come up 
against this great stone of stumbling. We see that the world, even 
the best part of it in the most enlightened spot on the globe, will never 
become even nominally Christian at this rate. We call aloud, there- 
fore, for wiser policies. We ask a return to the simple ways of the 
apostles, who, following the example of the Jewish Church, permitted 
no Christians, old or young, to be left outside organic Christian fellow- 
ship. If that rule had obtained here in New England our revivals 
would have been, what their name implies, renewals of Christian life 
and faith and joy im the churches, rather than frantic efforts to con- 
vert people, assumed to be heathen, to the religion in which they were 
born. If that rule had obtained in our own branch of the church, we 
should not now be compelled to spend the time which ought to be em- 
ployed in instruction and edification, in convincing our people that 
their proper place is the church. O, the waste and folly of much that 
is called Christian work! Shall not we, of the Universalist Church, 
reform our own bad practice, and set an example to the Protestant 
Christian world of a church, rational] in doctrine and free in govern- 
ment, yet unanimous in fellowship, and because unanimous, efficient 
in administration ? A. 
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Russian Aggression and Christianity. 


It is the fashion, not alone for secular but equally for religious 
journals, to express “sympathy” for Russia in the present struggle 
between that Christian empire and Mohammedan Turkey. It is to be 
expected that commercial men will take a commercial view, that poli- 
ticians will take a political view. It ought to be anticipated with as 
much certainty that Christians, speaking in that particular character 
and in the name of religion, would take a Christian view. If our 
agriculturists and merchants insert between the lines of their usual 
prayer for peace an exception which they bope the Lord will take 
special notice of, in favor of the Russo-Turkish war, on the ground 
that they see not how else we are to overcome these persistently hard 
times, we may, possibly, pardon that to the exigencies of trade and to 
the mercenary spirit fostered by a long and close watch for the main 
chance. But something higher and better ought to be expected from 
our pulpits and our religious press. In the absence of any one in our 
political polity ordained to discharge the function of the old Hebrew 
prophet and declare without fear or favor to the rulers and to the 
people, the “thus saith Jehovah,” which it is so essential for both 
parties to hear in every crisis where there are two paths to be taken, 
a wrong and a right one, we should be able to depend on the clarified 
moral judgment and the fearless courage of our religious teachers to 
announce the higher law. 

It may be argued with worldly plausibility that the success of Rus- 
sia in the present contest is the success of Christianity and the defeat 
of its ancient and most remorseless foe. Very well, letit be so. But 
are Christians under no obligation to take care that their cause is ad- 
vanced by Christian means? Can they, in obedience to their own 
ethics, do evil that good may come? For, however much the real 
issue may be mystified, these facts in the case are transparent: (1) 
That the pretext on which Russia began this war, viz., that Christians 
in European Turkey do not enjoy the rights and privileges of citizen- 
ship to which they are entitled and to which mussulmen are admitted, 
is only a pretext. Had Russia exhausted all peaceful means of bring- 
ing Turkey to the adoption of a course of justice towards her Chris- 
tian subjects? Far from it. On the other hand she had failed to 
unite with the other European powers in a demand, to be jointly en- 
forced by them, that Christians in Turkey should have equal rights 
with Mohammedans. And when Turkey adopted the model constitu- 
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tion of 1876, guaranteeing more rights and larger liberty than Russia 
ever thought of granting, Russia’s reply was, (2) to incite by her 
emissaries an insurrection among the Christians in Servia, which, had 
it been successful, would have plunged that province in blood and re- 
sulted in the butchery of half a million of Mohammedans. It was dis- 
covered, and as a result, instead of the assassination of half a million 
Turks thirty thousand Christians were slaughtered. Russia clapped 
her hands and shouted: “You see how much the guarantee of the 
Ottoman Empire to protect its citizens amounts to. Here are thirty 
thousand Christians permitted to be slain in cold blood, by the gov- 
ernment, if not actually ordered by it to be slaughtered.” In our view 
this was a most impudent piece ot hypocrisy on the part of Russia. 
It was itself the instigator of that atrocity, which proved the day of 
doom for Christians instead of Mohammedans only because its wicked 
plans miscarried. (3) It is a fact to which all intelligent persons 
familiar with both countries bear witness, that except as to the mem- 
bers of the Greek Church, there is more religious freedom for Chris- 
tians in Turkey than in Russia. Roman Catholic and Protestant 
missionaries are agreed in preferring Turkish tolerance to Russian in- 
tolerance. (4) And, finally, whatever may be the merits of the ques- 
tion, it is too plain to be doubted by any one, that the real object of 
Russia is, not to protect Christians in European Turkey, but to steal 
as large a part as a conquering power can claim of its rival’s territory, 
and if possible, capture its capital. The transparent hypocrisy of its 
avowed motives should procure for Russia the prompt and indignant 
aversion of all Christian people. 

But it is said over and over, that Turkey is a contemptible nation, 
that she is a cumberer of the ground, that she blights the fairest por- 
tion of the Old World, that her civilization is a decaying mass of 
mental and moral rottenness, and that, therefore, she ought to be ex- 
terminated, or at any rate “driven out of Europe.” Is it in accord- 
ance with Christian morality to maltreat and wrong a man because he 
is mean and has no friends? Is it allowable to adopt this rule with 
nations? We have no admiration for Turkey and no sympathy for 
the Mohammedan religion. We believe the whole Ottoman theory of 
government and of human glory to be pernicious and destructive. 
But we believe in honesty, fair play, and in propagating Christianity 
by Christian methods. As Christians we abhor the course of Russia, 
and we are shocked and humiliated by the defenses made for her from 
Christian pulpits and presses. A. 
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Religious World. 


We have not met with a more significant record of facts in the relig- 
ious world.in a long time than the Christian Union condenses in a single 
paragraph to the following purport : 


“An interesting discussion is going on in England on the subject of 
the future state of those who die without apparent penitence in this life. 
The whole theme of the future state appears to be treated with greater 
freedom, not only in the Church of England but among the dissenting 
clergy across the water than it is here. Dr. J. Baldwin Brown’s treatise 
we have recently reviewed in our columns. He is not excommunicated 
because he holds to a doctrine of restoration, but those who disagree 
with him have taken to the more sensible course of answering his argu- 
ments. It is not possible for us within the limits of a paragraph to epit- 
omize the various shades of thought which this discussion has evoked, or 
at least has brought distinctly before the public. In general, however, 
they may be said to include an advocacy of the orthodox doctrine of eter- 
nal punishment somewhat spiritualized ; the doctrine of a universal res- 
toration and restitution, through the power of the gospel and by the re- 
deeming love of Christ; and the doctrine of ‘conditional immortality,’ 
that is, the doctrine that immortality is a special gift or endowment con- 
ferred wy upon those who accept the gift of new life offered by God in 
the gospel. What is notable is not the advocacy of these various views, 
but the fact that they are’ temperately discussed, without vehemence, 
bitterness or vituperation, by men occupying orthodox pulpits, and rec- 
ognizing the right of private judgment and differing opinion upon this 
subject. 

— The Episcopal Church in Pennsylvania and in the Diocese of New 
York is gradually adopting what is called the “free pew” system. That 
is, a system of regular Sunday collections instead of rentals. A report 
of the progress of the new plan was submitted at a late meeting held in 
New York under the auspices of the “ Free Church Association,” which 
showed that in those churches in which free-will offerings had been sub- 
stituted tor pew rents in the country districts of Pennsylvania a net vain 
per sitting had been made financially of nearly fifty per cent. 


— The American Missionary Association is an exclusively “ Evangeli- 
cal” organization, but it reports a record of work for the year past that 
may be profitably pondered by liberal Christians, who as Dr. Livermore 
lately said, give this one evidence that they are the children of light, in 
not having the wisdom of this world. The Association reports $264,709 
as the amount received for the year 1876. The Association has 57 mis- 
sionaries, 46 of whom are in the South, and 193 teachers; churches in 
the South, 56; among the Indians, 2, and in foreign fields, 6; church 
members in the South, 3,935; among the Indians, 39, and in foreign 
fields, 547; total number of Sunday School scholars, 7,980; schools in 
the South, 27; among the Chinese, 13; among the Indians, 5; in foreign 
fields, 8; total, 53; pupils in the South, 6,175; among the Chinese, 
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1,536; among the Indians, 153, and in foreign fields, 505. There are 
70,000 scholars in the South being taught by former pupils of the Asso- 
ciation. 


— It is very improbable that any of the plans proposed in the English 
Parliament with reference to the right of Dissenters to bury iff the parish 
churchyards, will go into effect. Earl Granville’s amendment to the 
Burials Bill providing, in eftect, that the funeral in any churchyard in 
which the deceased had a right of interment may be conducted with such 
Christian and ordinary religious observances as to the friends may seem 
fit, has been lost in the House of Lords by a vote of 141 to 102. An- 
other proposition, allowing for a burial without any service, created an 
amount ot indignation among those it was expected to conciliate, that 
effectually disposed of that. Other schemes of compromise are likely to 
share the same fate. 


— The American Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions state 
that the Board has 85 stations and 514 out-stations among nations speak- 
ing 20 different languages, with an accessible population of 100,000,000 ; 
ordained missionaries, 137; lay and medical, 12; female assistants, 208 ; 
total from America, 357; native pastors, 123; native preachers and cat- 
echists, 286; native teachers, 477; other native helpers, 216; iotal na- 
tive laborers, 1,102; churches, 239; church members, 12,424; additions 
by profession during the past year, 1,593; pupils in theological semina- 
ries and station classes, 479; pupils in girls’ boarding-schools, and sem- 
inaries, 772; pupils in common schools, 22,168 ; total under instruction, 
23.419; appropriations for the year, $475,000; donations for the eight 
months ending April 30, 1877, $187,112, less by $27,320 than the amount 
contributed during the same period the preceding year; total donations 
for eight months, including centennial offerings, special for debt, and 
legacies, $250,252. 


— Two conferences of the clergy have lately been held in London to 
consider the propriety of opening the museums on Sunday. At the first 
a vote of 48 to 36 advised that they be not opened. At the last, at which 
Dean Stanley presided and Huxley, Tyndall and Joseph Arch spoke, a 
more favorable expression was obtained. The next proposal, it would 
seem, should be to shut up the churches on Sunday. There is nothing 
like having advantages for “the people.” 


— As a sign and sample of the religious eccentricities which distinguish 
our era and, we should say, rather tend to bring our common Christianity 
into contempt, we make room for the following curious statement that 
comes to us from over the sea: 

“ A new religious guild has been established in a West-end suburb of 


London. It is called ‘ The Society of the Love of Jesus,’ and, with the 
single exception of the vicar, consists entirely of female members, be- 
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tween the ages of sixteen and thirty. Among the stipulations are, that 
no member will read any book which has not been submitted to the vicar 
or the lady-warden; that they will all dress simply and modestly, avoid 
all extravagances, abstain from all improper places of amusement, and 
never of free choice attend any place of worship which is not in union 
with the Church of England. : 


— An impartial record of the Religious World must necessarily con- 
tain some things not very pleasing, nor very creditable to the Christian 
knowledge and spirit of some protessed followers of Jesus in this year of 
grace. Take the following letter as a specimen. It was sent by the 
Trinitarian party to a dispute over the question of the Trinity, in a Ger- 
man church, Muscatine, Iowa, to the pastor of the Unitarian party. It 
is very Orthodox in both language and sentiment : 


“ B. Starcke, of the German Church of Infidels : 


You hell-hound, clear out from Muscatine. Your breath is infesting 
our pure and holy doctrines. You are a devil, and devils belong to the 
hell. There is where all of your church members also belong. If you 
do not leave it within two or three weeks, you will never leave it alive. 
So help us the three-united God whom you are denying. 

A LEAGUE OF GERMAN CHRISTIANS. 


—All the travellers in Palestine testify to the remarkable influx of 
Jews in that land, and especially in Jerusalem. The famous “ tourists’ 
conductor,” Mr. Cook, has written a very instructive letter to the London 
Times on that subject. Jews are constantly coming, singly and in com- 
panies. In the Holy City they are not now confined to the hovels on 
Mount Zion, but live wherever they can find a place, and build where 
they can get a lot. Whole blocks of houses are going up in and around 
the city. They are taking again to agriculture, and the land near Jaffa 
is cultivated by Jews. They are constructing carriage-roads from Jaffa 
to Jerusalem, and from Carmel to Nazareth ; and the enthusiastic see 
evident signs that the prophecy is near its fulfilment, and the day of the 
Lord is at hand. 


— Two or three years ago an eccentric Harvard student published an 
interesting brochure entitled “ Bibliotheca Diabolica,” or a catalogue of 
the most important and interesting books about the Devil. Some one 
should perform a like service in behalf of the Bibliotheca Inferna, or 
books about Hell. The place itself has passed out of the regards of the 
better oart of mankind ; but the literature of it is still interesting. The 
latest book announced on the subject appears in London, this time by 
M. Delepierre. It is a philosophical and literary essay on the “legends 
of the future life.” The title indicates its point of view. 

— A singular case, says the Christian Register, has come up in India 
as to the connection of the British government with Pagan idolatry. 
One of the most beautiful and sacred of the shrines of Juggernauth at 
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Pari is rapidly decaying and falling to pieces ; and as the people have no 
money to repair it, the government must come in with aid, else one of 
the most ancient remains of art in India will fall to ruin. But if the aid 
is given, there will be an outcry that a Christian government is.becom- 
ing the ally of Paganism, and aiding to restore what the missionaries are 
trying to destroy. It is a perplexing dilemma, and may result in serious 
trouble. 


— According to Father Gavazzi, there are now in Italy one hundred 
and twenty-one Protestant congregations, with forty-one thousand mem- 
bers and eight thousand communicants. Fifteen years ago there were 
only five congregations and four hundred communicants. 


— The following paragraph from the ation, though somewhat ex- 
tended, contains so full and fair an analysis of the present phase of the 
discussion on the important subject to which it refers, that we make no 
apology for transferring it entire : 


“ Almost every English review that comes to hand contains an article 
on some phase of the present relations between Church and State in the 
mother country. The first number of the new /Vineteentk Century con- 
tained one from a bishop ot the Established Church, and the last num- 
ber contains two of them —a ‘ High-Church’ article by the Rev. T. T. 
Carter, and a ‘ Noncontormist’ article by the Rev. J. G. Rogers. While 
the bishop anticipates that the excitement produced in the Church by the 
Public Worship Regulation Act and the proceedings under it will soon 
die away, Mr. Carter believes that the State has recently usurped funda- 
mental prerogatives of the Church, and unjustifiably interfered, as never 
before, in spiritual matters ; that the present crisis is therefere an un- 
usually grave one, aud that unless the State recedes trom its present 
position the Church itself may be compelled to battle for disestablisii- 
ment in order to preserve the purity of its religion. ‘A papal despotism,’ 
he is fearful, ‘is really again being established in Eneland, only now in 
the hand of the civil power representing the popular mind of the day.’ 
Mr. Rogers considers the social aspects of the question of disestablish- 
ment, and evidently cares but little for the present difficulties of the 
Church except as they may pave the way toward disestablishment. To 
him Mr. Carter's mountain is a very small mole hill. And even less than 
any mole hill does the difficulty appear to Mr. Thomas Hughes, who, in 
the Contemporary Review tor May, writes an article which in some re- 
spects is moré interesting than any of the others on the same general 
subject. He believes that he represents the views of a great number of 
Englishmen whose creed is very untheological in expression, but is never- 
theless a very decided one. It is, in brief, that ‘the good news our 
Lord brought is the best the world will ever hear’; that this revelation 
will not be followed by any other revelation ; and that the Gospel is ‘the 
great purifying, reforming, redeeming power in the world.’ On the other 
hand, the Englishmen whom Mr. Hughes represents ‘have no belief at 
all’ as to many matters ‘commonly insisted upon in England as part of 
Christianity.’ They have no time to spare for such subjects as the exact 
quality of the inspiration of Scrlpture, the origin ot evil, the method of 
the atonement, etc., and ‘do not feel it needful that they should make up 
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their minds abort them.’ Many ecclesiastical subjects, again, they be- 
lieve to be only ‘ men’s fables, mischievous and misleading.’ Mr Hughes 
does not attempt to defend this belief, but states it only as a fact to be 
considered in the existing controversy. He then argues in favor of the 
Established Church, and, as an exhibition of bull-dog reasoning, but for 
nothing else, his article will repay reading. He ignores completely the 
existence of any Nonconforming class, and apparently has no conception 
of any arguments proceeding from that direction. He distrusts only the 
‘ High-Church party, and, while admitting that its members may be con- 
scientious, declares that ‘men who can make matters of conscience of 
such trivialities . . . are not fit to be trusted with the spiritual guid- 
ance of any portion of our people.’ This absence of any sort of sympa- 
thetic appreciation of the position of an opponent, so singulary marked 
in Mr. Hughes’s article, is, we believe, to a certain extent characteristic 
of multitudes of ‘practical’ Englishmen ; and when this unimpression- 
able conservatism is joined to the enormous practical difficulties in the 
way of disestabiishment, it is easy to believe that if the present crisis be 
the beginning of the end, the end is nevertheless a long way off. 

— Clermont Ganneau claims that he has evidence to show that the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre is built on a collection of Jewish tombs. 
Iudeed the proofs seem now to be multiplying against the hypothesis of 


Dr. Robinson and in favor of the chuch tradition. 


— Dr. Augustus Blauvelt of Kingston, N. Y., has been for some years 
a quite profuse contributor to Scriéner’s Magazine. His articles have 
very generally been concerned with some matter of theology or of church 
polity. Being a clergyman of the Reformed Church, whose hyper-ortho- 
doxy is well known, his tree opinions and his general air of liberality ex- 
cited no small attention. The Jntel/igencer, organ of the Reformed 
Church, began to call him to account five or six years ago. Finally 
charges were preferred against him and he was cited before the Classis, 
and after trial was adjudged guilty of “ Betraying the cause of Christ” 
by his publication of lax views in the above named magazine and else- 
where. He appealed from the decision of the Classis to the General 
Synod, which, it is said, sustained the lower court in every particular. 
So Dr Blauvelt must, we suppose, go torth from the narrow enclosure of 
the Reformed Church to find fresh fields and pastures new. 


— The Rev. H. N. barnum, writing trom Harpoot, Eastern Turkey, 
gives some interesting facts in relation to a “ Protestant Community” 
of 7,000 persons embraced in sixty-seven “ ut-stations ” connected with 
Harpoot. The eighty-rour schools have had about 3,000 pupils. These 
schools have been the means of the establishment of many other schools, 
partly to keep the children from Protestant influences, and in part because 
our schools have illustrated the value of education. In this way, thou- 
sands of children and a good many adults are acquiring an education 
through their zzdi7ec¢t influence. Probably 2,000 girls are in school, to 
say nothing of the thousands ot women and girls who have already learned 
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to read, and this is a district where eighteen years ago female education 
was unknown, and where it was considered a shame for a woman or girl 
to entertain even the desire to read. Now, however, public sentiment is 
changed, and females who do not know how to read begin to hang their 
heads when the subject is mentioned. During the past year 104 persons 
joined the twenty-two churches of this field on profession of their faith, 
making a present total membership of 1,304. These figures represent 
the quiet growth of the work in a year of political excitement and great 
financial depression. 


— The system of aiding students for the ministry is receiving a general 
overhauling from the religious press and some severe attacks have been 
made against it. Zhe Alhance questions “whether any young man has 
a call to the ministry if he cannot see his way clear financially without 
lowering his manhood by seeking aid.” The Examiner and Chronicle 
says all intelligent Christians concede that students for the ministry must 
be helped ; but there ought to be discrimination as to those who are 
helped and as to how they are helped. Upon the question of “ discrimi- 
nation” the Bosion Watchman observes: “ All the education societies 
ot which we have any knowledge take pains to ‘discriminate between the 
good, the bad, and the indifferent.’ . . . No ingenuity of plan and no 
vigilance ot execution can guarantee us against mistake ; and it would be 
unmanly and unchristian to allow this necessary incident of our fallible 
judgments to decide us against doing anything.” 


— In our examination of the Baptist Year Book we encountered some 
figures which we did not quite understand. We were much interested 
therefore in the analysis of the Examiner and Chronicle. “It would be 
startling intelligence,” it says, ‘to be told that one-half of our church- 
members are unconverted and that the demonstration of it is but a ques- 
tion of time. We do not say this zs the case; but if for years together 
the exclusions outnumber the deaths, it surely has a look in this direc- 
tion.” It then gives some statistics to show that the number of erasures 
and exclusions for the last five years has averaged 20,000. Then the 
average number annually restored is 7,000, leaving 13,000, which balances 
the number of deaths. Thus, “as often as death takes one dis-fellowship 
thrusts out another; one-half for death, one-halt for exclusion.” Taking 
100,000 as representing the annua additions, it would appear that only 
three-quarters of the number count as real increase. To the Examiner 
this is sad evidence of the non-conversion of fully one-half of those ad- 
mitted to church membership. To us it is another proof of what we have 
observed elsewhere, that the “conversion ” test of fitness for church fel- 
lowship is fallacious. There is not a denomination in Christendom that 
takes more pains to enforce the test of supernatural or extranatural ex- 
perience as a condition of admission to church membership. Behold how 
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it works! More stress upon Christian education and the test of charac” 
ter, and less on “conversion” would go far to relieve this unhappy 
dilemma. 


— Mr. Spurgeon is a denomination in himself. At the thirteenth an- 
nual conference of the “ Pastors’ College”’ attached to his tabernacle in 
London Mr. Spurgeon stated that their band of ministers now numbered 
400 members. They were becoming a great host and it was to be hoped 


they were increasing in power. During the year 257 pastors had reported 
3,648 baptisms. In twelve years they had received returns of 28,820 per- 
sons who had confessed their faith by baptism, and these were only a 
part. This may not be work of the best quality, but it is work of that 
effectiveness which excites the despair of most Christian organizations. 


— The Roman Catholics have taken under their care a portion of the 
tribe of Winnebagoes, who have left their reservation in Nebraska and 
returned to Wisconsin. Bishop Green has bought 480 acres of land to 
provide them with homesteads. One hundred and six of the Indians 
have been baptized by Father Dombrowski, who is laboring as missionary 
among them. 


— It was the Moderator of the same body that tried Dr. Blauvelt for 
heresy and found him guilty of betraying the cause of Christ, who, in 
reply to salutations from other Christian bodies, made this neat and cath- 
olic speech : 

“IT recently was present at a Sunday School anniversary and noticed, 
as the different schools entered the church, they all left their banners out- 
side. Inside I could not tell one from the other. They were all one. 
So, indeed, when the blessed Jesus shall gather in all his people, the 
mighty multitudes from the Episcopal, the Presbyterian, the Reformed, 
as they enter will leave their banners on the outside. We will enter, as 
the gates shall open, only as disciples of Jesus and children of the one 
blessed Father.” 


— The twenty-eighth General Synod of the Lutheran Church has just 
closed at Carthage, Ill. .This denomination had its first organization in 
the United States in 1748. In 1820 the General Synod was formed. 
The total membership of the body is now 600,000. There are now four 
general Lutheran organizations — the General Synod ; the General Synod 
South, formed in 1863; the General Council, formed in 1867; and the 
Synodical Council, formed in 1869. The General Synod is the most lib- 
eral. It favors revivals and fellowships other denominations. The Gen- 
eral Synod South is slightly more conservative. The General Council 
was formed by those dissatisfied with the position of the General Synod 
in reference to a strict adherence to the standards of faith, and the Sy- 
nodical Council is composed of the most conservative of the confes- 
sionalists. 
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— An important discovery of Phcenician relics has been made in St. 
Michael’s Cave at Gibraltar,— an image of the sun-god, engraved on a 
rock of stalagmite, of phallic shape. The rock bears the marks of sacri- 
ficial fires. 


— John Peter Lange, the celebrated commentator and theological pro- 
fessor at Bonn, has lately celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his occu- 
pancy of the professor’s chair. He was the son of a peasant and coal 
driver, and as an errand boy he carried milk to the rich families of Elber- 
feld. Borrowing books trom his pastor, he mastered Latin and Greek, 


studied at Duisburg, became pastor there, secured a reputation by his 


writings for the press, and was subsqueently called to Bonn. His Com- 
mentary is known the world over. ’ 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1. Charles Kingsley. His Letters and Memoirs of his Life. Edited by his wife 
Abridged from the London Edition. New York: Scribner, Armstroeg & Company. 
Price $2.50. 

We are always suspicious of abridgments. They suggest a market- 
able article rather than a valuable one. The assurance that the things 
left out are “comparatively unimportant” is far from satisfying. We 
would rather judge of that matter ourselves. Most of the books we 
have are encumbered with things we deem “comparatively unimpor- 
tant”, but we would hardly trust any one to eliminate those things 
for us. Perhaps what we deem unimportant another would particu- 
larly prize, and what we prize another would willingly give up. For 
this reason an abridgment must always be unsatisfactory. The best 
one we can get is a fragment after all. 

The matter of the two volumes of the English edition of the Me- 
moirs of Charles Kingsley is reduced about one-half. A considerable 
part of the reduction is in extracts from his published works. Some 
of it is supposed to be too profuse personal panegyric, and some of it 
is the author’s letters. The abridgment might be carried still further 
without diminishing the value of the work to us, -bnt we would really 
like to look at the parts omitted! As it is, the volume is, next to 
Miss Martineau’s Autobiography, the most entertaining English book 
of the year. Charles Kingsley was an Englishman of that intellectual 
and social type which belongs more to the new than to the old coun- 
try. He was far enough from being an American in his theories, but 
his spirit and his sympathies allied him with the Western world. The 
subtle tie of moral affinity, stronger than any bond of blood, was felt 
over here by vast numbers of people, who gave to Mr. Kingsley’s 
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works a warmth of welcome derived in large part from the instinct of 
a common fellowship. To no inconsiderable portion of the American 
public a peculiar interest was lent to Charles Kingsley’s writings by 
their steady leaning to Universalism, and their frequent explicit an- 
nouncement of that faith. Frederic Maurice was, more than any 
other man, his apostle, and he shared in all the great hopes of that 
refined and catholic soul. He was not a theologian, in the technical 
sense, but he had a very definite theology, nevertheless, and, like most - 


of his Broad Church brethren, he contrived to make it equally con- 


spicuous in his words and in his works. 

Some of our Quarterly contemporaries have ventured to question 
the correctness of a statement made in these pages some time since, 
that Charles Kingsley was a Universalist. We have already vindi- 
cated the truthfulness of our assertion. But this volume affords new 


and abundant testimony that we were quite correct. This is a point 


of sufficient importance to warrant the insertion here of one or two 
new testimonies. Mr. C. Kegan Paul, for many years an intimate 
friend of Kingsley, once a student in his family, and always a devout 
admirer of the great-souled poet-preacher, writes, shortly after Mr. 


Kingsley’s decease, his memories of his friend. In them the following 
paragraph occurs, 


“Tt would not be right, however, to pass over the fact that it was through his advice, 
and mainly in consequence of the aid Le gave me, that I was myself enabled to take 
orders. You know that I have again become a layman, but thuugh my views have 
greatly developed from those I held twenty-three years ago, I do not regret that I then 
was encouraged to become a clergyman. Kingsley enabled me to dismiss at once and 
forever all faith-whatever in the popular doctrine of eternal punishment, and all the 
whole class of dogmas which tend to confuse the characters of God and the Devil.”’ 


There are other numerous and very emphatic declarations both 
from himself and from his friends. But perhaps the fullest, and the 


fairest one to present, is found on pages 194-95 of the Memoir, where 
the subject of “Endless Torment” is especially discussed. It is a 


synopsis of his views on the subject offered for the satisfaction and en- 
lightenmeut of his friend, Thomas Cooper : 


‘* About endless torment. (Keep that expression distinct from eternal, which has been 
mixed up with it, the former being what the popular creed really holds.) You may 
say, 
“1. Historically, that, 

‘a. The doctrine occurs nowhere in the Old Testament, or any hint of it. The ex- 
pression, in the end of Isaiah, about the fire unquenched, and the worm not dying, is 
plainly of the dead corpses of men upon the physical earth, in the valley of Hinnom, or 
Gehenna, where the offal of Jerusalem was burned perpetually. Enlarge on this, as it 
is the passage which our Lord quotes, and by it the meaning of His words must be pri- 
marily determined. 

‘*b. The doctrine of endless torment was, as a historical fact, brought back from 
Babylon by the Rabbis. It was a very ancient primary doctrine of the Magi, an ap- 
pendage of their fire-kingdom of Ahriman, and may be found in the old Zends, long 
prior to Christianity. 

“c. St Paul accepts nothing of it as far as we can tell, never making the least al- 
lusion to the doctrine. 

“d. The Apocalypse simply repeats the imagery of Isaiah, and of our Lord; but as- 
serts, distinctly, the non-endlessness of torture, declaring that in the consummation, not 
only death, but Hell, shall be cast into the Lake of Fire. 

**é. The Christian Church has never really held it exclusively, tillnow. It remaine 
quite an open*question till the age of Justinian, 530, and significantly enough, as s 
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as 200 years before that, endless torment for the heathen became a popular theory, pur- 


gatory sprang up synchronously by the side of it, as a relief for the conscience and rea- 
son of the Church. 


“7. Since the Reformation, it has been an open question in the English Church, and 
the philosophical Platonists, of the 16th and 17th centuries, always considered it as 
such. 

“g The Church of England, by the deliberate expunging of the 42nd Article, which 
affirmed endless punishment, has declared it authoritatively to be open. 

‘th. It is so, in fact. Neither Mr. Maurice, I, or any others, who have denied it, can 
be dispossessed or proceeded against legally in any way whatever. . 

‘*Exegetically, you may say, I think, a. That the meanings of the word lov and 
G@twvLOg have little or nothing to do with it, even if @toy be derived from aet always, 
which I greatly doubt. The word never is used in Scripture anywhere else, in the 
sense of endlessness (vulgarly called eternity). It always meant, both in Scripture and 
out, a period of time. Else, how could it have a plural— how could you talk of the 
seons, and zons of zons, as the Scripture does? Nay, more, how talk of OvtTOS O 
«tov, which the translators with laudable inconsistency, have translated ‘this world,’ 


i. e., this present state of things, ‘ Age,’ ‘ dispensation,’ or epoch — aiwvuog, therefore, 
means, and must mean, belonging to an epoch, or the epoch, and ala10S KOAKOIG 


is the punishment allotted to that epoch. Always bear in mind, what Maurice insists 
on,— and what is so plain to honest readers,— that our Lord, and the Apostles, always 
speak of being in the end of an age or on, not as ushering in a new one. Come to 
judge and punish the old world, and to create a new one out of its ruins, or rather as 
the S. S. better expresses it, to burn up the chaff and keep the wheat, 7. e., all the ele- 
ments of food as seed for the new world. 

“*T think that you may say, that our Lord took the popular doctrine because He 


found it, and tried to correct and purify it, and put it on a really moral ground. You 
may quote the parable of Dives and Lazarus (which was the emancipation from the 
Tartarus theory) as the one instance in which our Lord professedly opens the sccrets 
of the next world, that He there represents Dives as still Abraham’s child, under no 
despair, nor cut off from Abraham’s sympathy, and under a direct moral training, of 
which you see the fruit. He is gradually weaned from the selfish desire of indulgence 
for himself, to love and care for his brethren, a divine step forward in his life, which of 
itself proves him not to be lost. The impossibility of Lazarus getting to him, or vice 
versa, expresses plainly the great truth, that each bing where he ought to be at that 
time, interchange of place (2. e., of spiritual state) is impossible. But it says nothing 
against Dives rising out of his torment, when he has learnt the lesson of it, and going 
where he ought to go. The common interpretation is merely arguiug in a circle, as- 
suming that there are but two states of the dead, ‘ Heaven’ and ‘ Hell,’ and then trying 
at once to interpret the parable by the assumption, and to prove the assumption from 
the parable. Next, you may say that the English damnation, like the Greek 


, 
XATAHAOLOLG, is perhaps *OlOl¢ simple, simply means condemnation, and is (thank 
God) retained in that sense in various of our formularies, where I always read it, e. g. 
‘ eateth to himselt damnation,’ with sincere pleasure, as protests in favor of the true and 
rational meaning of the word, against the modern and narrower meaning. 

‘You may say that Fire and Worms, whether physical or spiritual, must in all logi- 
cal fairness be supposed to do what fire and worms do do, viz., destroy decayed and 
dead matter, and set free its elements to enter into new organisms; that, as they are 
beneficent and purifying agents in this life, they must be supposed such in the future 
life, and that the conception of fire as an engine of torture, is an unnatural use of that 
agent, and not to be attributed to God without blasphemy, unless you suppose that the 
suffering (like all which He inflicts) is intended to teach man something which he can- 
not learn e!sewhere. 

‘* You may say that the catch, ‘ All sin deserves infinite punishment, because it is 
against an Infinite Being,’ is a worthless amphibody, using the word infinite in two ut- 
terly different senses, and being a mere play on sound. That itis directly contradicted 
by Scripture, especially by our Lord’s own words, which declare that every man (not 
merely the wicked) shall receive the due reward of his deeds, that he who, &c., shall 
be beaten with few stripes, and so forth. That the words ‘ He shall not go out till he 
has paid the uttermost farthing. evidently imply (unless spoken in cruel mockery) that 
he may go out then, and that it is scandalous for Protestants to derive from thence the 
opposite doctrine, while they call the Papists rogues for proving the perpetual virginity 


of the B. V. Mary from exactly the same use of &00S. 
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“Finally, you may call on them to rejoice that there is a fire of God the Father 
whose name is Love, burning for ever unquenchably, to destroy out of every man’s 
heart and out of the hearts of all nations, and off the phe and moral world, all 
which offends and makes a lie. That into that fire the Lord will surely cast all shams, 
lies, hypocrisies, tyrannies, pedantries, false doctrines, yea, and the men who love them 


too well to give them up, that the smoke of their Bacamopos (i. é., the torture which 


makes men confess the truth, for that is the real meaning of it; Paccricspos means 
the touch-stone by which gold was tested) may ascend perpetually, for a warning and 
a beacon to all nations, as the smoke of the torment of French aristocracies, and Bour- 
bon dynasties, is ascending up to Heaven and has been.ever since 1793. Oh, Cooper 
—Is it not good news that that fire is unquenchable; that that worm will not die? 
They tried, we tried in our —. to quench that fire when we put Louis XVIII. 
on the throne. But the fire burned up him and our chaffy works. The parti prétre 
tried to kill the worm which was gnawing at their hearts, making them dimly aware 
that they were wrong, and liars. and that God and His universe were against them, and 
that they and their system were rotting and must die. And they put poor Poerios and 
Madiais in prison, and show all the signs of weak terror, suspicion, spite: but they can- 
not klll God’s worm, Thomas Cooper. You cannot look in the face of many a working 
continental priest without seeing that the worm is at bis heart. You cannot watch 
their conduct without seeing that it is at the heart of their system. God grant that we 
here in England — we parsons (dissenting and church) may take warning by them. 
The fire may be kindled for us. The worm may seize our Baw To judge by the 
temper of the ‘Record’ and the ‘Morning Advertiser,’ it has its fangs in some of our 
hearts already. God grant that in that day we may have courage to let the fire and 
the worm do their work — to say to Christ, These too are thine, and out of thine infinite 
love they have come. Thou requirest truth in the inward parts, and I will thank Thee 
for any means, however bitter, which thou usest to make me true. I want to be an 
honest man, and aright man! And, oh joy, Thou wantest me to be so also. Oh joy, 
that though I long cowardly to quench i hy fire, I cannot do it. Purge us, therefore, 
oh Lord, though it be with fire. Burn up the chaff of vanity and self-indulgence, of 
hasty prejudices, second-hand dogmas — husks which do not feed my soul, with which 
I cannot be content, of which I feel ashamed daily —and if there be any grains of 
wheat in me, any word or thought or power of action which may be of use as seed for 
my nation after me, gather it, oh Lord, into Thy garner. 

“Yes, Thomas Cooper. Because I believe in a God of Absolute and Unbounded 
Love, therefore I believe in a Loving Anger of His, which will and must devour and 
destroy all which is decayed, monstrous, abortive in His universe, till all enemies shall 
be 7 under Hie feet, to be pardoned surely, if they confess themselves in the wrong, 
and open their eyes to the truth. And God shall be All in All. : 

“ Those last are wide words. It is he who limits them, not I who accept them in 
their fulness, who denies the verbal inspiration of Scripture.” 


Many other things in this interesting volume solicit notice, and we 
had intended to refer to a number of them. ‘The relations of this 
“ muscular Christian” to the working-men and to athletic sports; to 
the Darwinians, and especially to Charles Darwin himself; to the Dis- 
senters in the Church of England and to the “ various sects” outside, 
—are points to which we should gladly refer at some length, had not 
the space we have felt obliged to give up to a matter which more 
particularly concerns the body for which this periodical speaks, been 
so large. Mrs. Kingsley has performed the delicate duty of a biogra- 
pher of her husband with intelligence, modesty, and nearly always 
with good judgment. To this remark the contributions allowed to 
creep in under the head of early predilections and precocious literary 
development, should be mentioned as exceptions. A. 


2. Literature Primers Edited by John Richard Green. Classical Googenehy By 


H. F. Tozer, A. M., author of the “ Classical Geography of Greece.” New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


Philology. By John Peile,M. A. D. Appleton & Co. 
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History Primers. Edited by J. R. Green. Geography. By George Grove, F. R. 
G.S. With maps and diagrams. D. Appleton & Co. New York. 


The above are samples of three series of monographs, one on 
Science, one on History and one on Literature, which D. Appleton and 
Company are issuing, on a plan much the same as that which has been 
so ingeniously varied by many publishers, with the view of finding 
sale for the products of their presses. A single topic is taken up in 
each, as Classical Geography in the first named above, or Philology, 
in the second. This is treated by a master in the department in every 
instance ; and although it is a device ot book-making the work offered 
is of the highest merit and of permanent value. The “ Primers” con- 
tain a hundred pages, more or less, neatly printed and tastefully bound 
up in cloth, and of just the size to tempt one to slip a copy into his 
pocket when he sets out for an hour’s ride on the cais. It has long 
been our persuasion that in the hands of a thorough master of the sub- 
ject any branch, as Chemistry or Grammar, may be made to yield to 
the unprofessional mind a much larger return than it usually gets from 
the treatises. These primers are very good illustrations of our faith. 
Within a comparatively small space the topic is so opened and ex- 
plained that its essential secrets are revealed to the common mind. 
The advantage is, that being under lead of a competent guide we are 
in no danger of running astray, while we absorb in an hour the re- 
sults of his studies for half a life-time. The work of Mr. Peile on 
Philology is a model of condensed and perspicuous treatment. We 
have gone through many a volume of thrice the size and got not a 
quarter so much. Mr. Grove, who is the author of several of these 
primers, has a special genius for conveying in brief and clear terms 
the substance of the matter. Among the authors are Huxley, Roscoe, 
Stewart, Hooper, Freeman and Stopford Brooke. A. 


8. The Various Contrivances by which Orchids are Fertilized by Insects. By 
Charles Darwin, M. A., F. R. S., &c. Second Edition, Revised. With Illustrations. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. Price $1.25. 


The first edition of this work appeared fifteen years ago. It is at 
once an indication of the effect of the author’s investigations on the 
course of scientific study and of the wonderful activity in the depart- 
ment of natural history, that forty works on the same subject appeared 
between the issue of the first and the revision of this second edition. 
The result of so much investigation, conducted by the first men of 
science in a dozen different lands, was, naturally, to bring to light 
many curious facts which the pioneer author, careful and scrutinizing 
as he is, had overlooked. Another result was to correct not a few 
mistakes he had fallen into. The present volume is remodeled and 
revised in accordance not only with the information supplied by these 
various treatises but still more with the further and fuller information 
acquired in the interval since 1862 by Mr. Darwin himself.**It is a 
great pleasure to read whatever Mr. Darwin writes on any subject. 
He is so calm, so clear, so candid, so instructive that it is a veritable 
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communion with nature to sit at his feet. The curious and deeply in- 
teresting subject of the manner in which flowers are fertilized by 
pollen brought from other plants is here treated with the same pains- 
taking minuteness of observation and simplicity ot style that distin- 
guish all the author’s writings. To be sure, he is using his great array 
of facts to prove a point in Darwinianism, viz. that higher organic be- 
ings “require an occasional cross with another individual.” He takes 
it for granted that the study of these beings “ may be as interesting to 
an observer who is fully convinced that the structure of each is due 
to secondary laws, as to one who views every trifling detail of struct- 
ure as the result of the direct interposition of the Creator.” But all 
this is easily enough got along with by an intelligent reader, who will 
care very little whether Mr. Darwin’s theory of the facts be strictly 
valid so long as he is so utterly frank and so absolutely honest in re- 
porting the facts themselves. A. 


4. Sacred Cities: Narrative, Descriptive, Historical. By John S. Lee, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History in the Theological Department of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, author of “‘ Nature and Art in the Old World.’’ Cincinnati: Williamson and 
Cantwell Publishing Co. Price $1.25. 


Dr. Lee has made a truly interesting volume out of his observations 
and studies in Bible Lands. We read with pleasure most of the origi- 
nal articles as they appeared in the Ladies’ Repository ; but we were 
not then so impressed with their value as we confess to being now, 
after re-perusing them in this little volume. The additions and em- 
dations supplied by the author in the revision doubtless explain this 
in part. Certainly they appear to excellent advantage in their present 
form, and fill an unoccupied place in the literature concerning the 
Holy Land. Dr. Lee is known to be a careful scholar and we take 
for more than its usual worth the remark in the preface, “ special pains 
have been taken to make the work accurate.” An improved quality 
of paper and press work would make it more to our mind. But we 
accept it gratefully as it is. A. 


& Was Bronson Alcott’s School a Type of God’s Moral Government? A Review of 
Joseph Cook’s Theory of the Atonement. By Washington Gladden. Boston: Lock- 
wood, Brooks and Company. _ Pamphlet, 40cts. : 


In our remarks on the late revival, in the General Review of this 
number, we have spoken of the restatements and corrections of doc- 
trines to which the crudities uttered by Mr. Moody gave occasion. 
Perhaps a more important work of revision and correction has been 
provoked by the eloquent extravagance of Joseph Cook. This gen- 
tleman has undertaken during two seasons to bring New England 
Evangelical theology into consistence with recognized scientific princi- 
ples. Left to himself, it is probable he would have modified every 
dogma of Orthodoxy in essential respects, and in favor of “reason in 
religion.” But his course of lectures was supported mainly by “ Evan- 
gelical” liberality, and the “applause,” which is of nearly equal im- 
portance to Mr. Cook’s success as a lecturer, was counted on from the 
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same quarter. These considerations appeared to have such controll- 
ing influence with Mr. Cook that he very soon began to assume the 
character of a champion of Orthodoxy and, in corresponding degree, 
of an assailant of “ Liberalism.” It looks as if the expectation of Mr. 
Cook and his retainers was, that Liberal Christianity would receive a 
damage from which it might never recover. The fierce campaign of 
‘77 is now ended and three facts stand out in prominent relief: (1) 
That Orthodoxy reaped only a small part of the advantage it expected 
from the labors of Mr. Moody supplemented by the assault of Joseph ° 
Cook. (2) That so far from having damaged Liberal Christianity, it 
- never met an onset with so much calmness nor sustained one that con- 
tributed so much to its self-vonfidence. It suffered nothing but joy in 
the whole affray. (3) That the real effect of Mr. Cook’s tremendous 
cannonading has been to open wider several seams in the walls of the 
old fortress of New England Orthodoxy, which, although they had 
been remarked before were not until the present year thought to fore- 
bode imminent disaster. 

Mr. Gladden’s vigorous pamphlet may be introduced as evidence 
under the third specification. He reviews Mr. Cook’s central posi- 
tion — his defence of the Atonement — and after knocking down here 
and there a bulwark of some accessory doctrine of the lecturer, by 
way of practice, delivers one solid, well-aimed blow at the imposing 
citadel itself, and it tumbles into melancholy ruin. But Mr. Gladden 
is not a Universalist, nor a Unitarian, nor a “limp and lavender liber- 
alist,” nor yet an “unscholarly, half-educated Orthodox.” He isa 
Congregational clergyman of assured professional and denominational 
position, an acute thinker, a critical scholar and one of the cleverest 
writers in the country. But independently of what he is in himself 
he is much more in his representative character as the spokesman of 
a large and growing and influential party in the evangelical churches. 
A recent Bourbon writer represented the revival effort in Hartford as 
failing last Winter, chiefly through the fatal influence of Horace Bush- 
nell, who though dead yet speaks loud enough to drown the hoarse 
clamor of the professional evangelist. Mr. Gladden is one of the men 
whose Bushnellism is the terror of so many of the belated New Eng- 
land Doctors. To Orthodoxy in its better and progressive type he is 
firmly attached. If Mr. Cook had gone on, as he promised in the out- 
set to do, and re-stated the doctrines of the evangelical churches in 
such form and phraseology as to make them teach a religion at once 
rational and spiritual —the religion which a powerful party in those 
churches believe and will have, or will have nothing — it is more than 
probable that Mr. Gladden would have been as warm in his‘support 
as he is now cool in his dissection. And with him would have stood 
up a brave array of the best talent and manliest learning of the Or- 
thodox fraternity. In that event he might have missed the support of 
the more numerous and influential wing; and he very likely chose 
rather to have the sympathy and huzzas of the latter than the enthusi- 
astic and prophetic following of the former. He was not, however, 
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altogether fortunate in the bid he made for Bourbon support. He ra- 


tionalized many points overmuch, so that there is no small amount of 
smothered dissatisfaction with his “scientific” expositions and occa- 
sional unguarded admissions amongst even the staunchest of his disciples. 
Evidently Mr. Cook treads on uncertain ground where the dangers of 


a complication fatal to his popularity with any branch of Orthodoxy 


thicken as he walks. 

In this pamphlet Mr. Gladden examines especially Joseph Cook’s 
theory of the Atonement as explicated in a now famous illustration. 
We would be glad to make liberal extracts from these illuminating 


pages, not so much because what Mr. Gladden says is new to Uni- 


versalist readers, as because it is so good and so true. But the extent 
to which we have already indulged our propensity for extraction in 
the case of another work, will not allow us to do more than commend 
the reader to the pamphlet itself. After disposing of the illustration 


drawn from Bronson Alcott’s school, and with it of the substitutional 
theory, Mr. Gladden proceeds to state, much too briefly but very 


clearly and powerfully, the doctrine of the atonement which he pre- 
fers to that of Mr. Cook. In this portion of the work we had ex- 
pected to encounter many things that we could not agree with. What 


was our satisfaction then to find scarcely a line that we would wish to 


erase if it were to go forth as the expression of our own thought on 


this great and interesting theme. Paragraph after parapraph and page 
after page reads so like what we ourselves have been accustomed to 
write that we linger over it and subject it to sharper inspection to 
verify the first impression. But there is no mistake. It is clear, 


strong, unequivocal, and perfectly intelligible. To this commendation 


we might possibly except a portion of the remarks under the second 
head in the answer to the queston, What then does Christ do for us? 
We use the word “ possibly,” because the more we reflect on it the 
more uncertain we are whether Mr. Gladden means anything different 


from what we hold to be the fact in the case. At any rate we can 
most heartily commend this able pamphlet for the widest Universalist 


reading. It is not merely controversial but constructive. It pulls 
down Mr. Cook’s castle of fancies and false analogies ; but it does 
more and better. It rears a safe, hospitable, satisfying, permanent 


refuge for the distracted and weary souls of men, which looks to us 


precisely like what we have ever recognized as the Gospel of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. A. 


6. A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures; Critical, doctrinal and homiletical, with 
special reference to ministers and students. By John Peter Lange, D.D., in connection 
with a number of eminent European Divines. Translated from the German and edited, 


with additions, original and selected, by Philip Schaff, D.D., in connection with Ameri- 


can Scholars of various Evangelical Denominations, Vol. V. of the Old Testament, 


containing the First and Second Books of Samuel. New York: Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co. Price $5. 


The different parts of this great work appear in confusing disorder 
owing to the fact that some of the editors and translators are able to 
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complete the part assigned them sooner than others. We had Ezekiel 
and Daniel before Samuel, and we have not yet had Job. Dr. Schaff 
writes a preface to each volume, but we suspect he does not very criti- 
cally revise the work of “ American Scholars of various evangelical 


denominations,” associated with him. Dr. David Erdmann of the 
University of Breslau is the original author of these learned exposi- 


tions and commentaries on the books of Samuel. His German is a 
little more involved and intractible than the average, and Dr. Toy and 
Dr. Broadus have not succeeded in turning it into altogether smooth 


and lucid English. The Introduction is learned and instructive. 
Many of the notes on the text are learned without being instructive. 


The “ Homiletical and Practical” department of this volume is much 
abridged by the space taken up with “ Historical and Theological.” 
This is a decided gain in our view. The only better thing would be 
to omit the homilies altogether. A. 


7. The Principles of Sociology. By Herbert Spencer. Vol. I [Being Volume VI of 
the System of Synthetic Philosophy]. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price $2.50 


Mr. Herbert Spencer is performing for the doctrine of Evolution 
the service in philosophy that Charles Darwin is performing for it in 


the domain of natural history and Prof. Huxley in the department of: 
physics. There is less exactness in the argument to which Mr. Spen- 


cer must confine himself than in that of either of his great co-evolu- 
tionists ; and therefore less conclusiveness iu his facts and reasonings. 
But what they lose in scientific or mathematical precision they gain 


in the charm which always attaches to ingenious and probable specu- 


lation. In his previous volumes on the “Synthetic Philosophy ” Mr. 
Spencer has considered the facts and laws of biology and Psychology, 
and has advanced to what he believes is established ground in the 
demonstration of a uniform general law of evolution in nature. He 


now takes a step from organic evolution, or evolution of simple and in- 
dividual organisms, to what he is p/easd to name super-organic evolu- 


tion, or the evolution which includes “ all those processes and products 
which imply the co-ordinated actions of many individuals.” This is 
the field of Sociology. It is concerned with a description of the habits 
of those insects and animals that live under a more or less elaborate 


social arrangement, like the bees and the birds. It states the facts of 


their manner of life and attempts to deduce the law of their manifesta- 
tion. Sometimes the fact and the law are both stated with surprising 
looseness, as in the following remark: “Just as the germ of a wasp 
evolves into a complete individual ; so does the adult queen-wasp, the 


germ of a wasp society, evolve into a multitude of individuals with 


definitely adjusted arrangements and activities.” There is here to be 


sure an analogy of development, but not one sufficiently clear to war- 
rant the use of ‘just as.” This is an example of what is much more 
common than we had supposed in Mr. Spencer’s reasoning. The off- 


hand, popular style of statement which is not particularly misleading 
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in unscientific works, becomes a mischievous defect in scientific and 
philosophical treatises, such as this professes to be. 

The bulk of the volume is taken up with descriptions of the cus- 
toms of rude society, the object of the author being to show how the 
ideas, laws, usages of civilized man have been evolved from just such 
crude germs as he finds in the social life of savage and barbarous 
tribes. The evidence adduced to this end is vast in amount and culled 
with intelligent care. Indeed one is continually wondering whether 
Mr. Spencer must not have occupied himself during most of his life in 
laboriously gathering together this immense array of facts about the 
manners, customs and faiths of tribes not generally thought to be par- 
ticularly interesting. He has certainly been very industrious. But 
on close inspectiou it is to be seen that the range of facts is compara- 
tively narrow, and that it is the ingenuity of the author that turns them 
to such apparently infinite uses. What he learns, for instance, of a 
single tribe in the Sandwich Islands from the work of Mr. Ellis, serves 
him as illustration for nearly every theory he advances. Again, he 
finds similar sentiments and practices among nearly all tribes on a 
given level of development. By citing the case of each sepa- 
rately the evidence appears to be accumulating when it is only being 
repeated. But while the data of fact are often misleading and the in- 
ductions from them such as we cannot always accept, we cheerfully 
bear testimony to the great value and absorbing interest of the in- 
formation contained in Mr. Spencer’s Sociology, and to the instructive 
character of his observations and reasonings. It is an interesting field 
over which he undertakes to conduct us, and we owe it to his philo- 
sophical insight and abundant knowledge that every step of the way 
is invested with fresh fascination. We attach little importance to 
many of his guesses, and we are not cordial to his way of explaining 
how everything in the social life of our planet came to be as it is, by 
a fortuitous concourse of social causes. We do not like these blind 
philosophers who feel their way along in eternal darkness. We much 
prefer those who resemble somewhat the Infinite Intelligence in hav- 
ing the power to see the end from the beginning. All philosophy, 
and all thinking is shallow, dress it up with fact and learning as much 
as we will, which does not construe the universe on some plan indica- 
tive of an intelligent purpose behind all the combinations of matter 
and concurrences of circumstance. A universe of law and order can 
not be conceived as an induction from the whirligig of time. A. 


8. Gatherings from an Artist’s Portfolio. By. James E. Freeman. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

Mr. Freeman’s “ Gatherings” have a merit unusual in books of its 
class in these book-making days,— it is a real addition to the literature 
of art. ‘The reminiscences of forty years of professional life would be 
interesting, coming from any one. If gracefully told they would be 
justified, whether of much value or not. But forty years of an artist’s 
life, passed among artists and in the homes of art, and covering periods 
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of great change in the evolution of art, have a story we would all 
greatly like to hear a well-informed person tell.. Mr. Freeman is such 
a person. It must not be imagined, however, that his little book is a 
history of the period its gleanings are distributed over. It is so, only 
in the sense in which the salient facts, the characteristic doings and 
sayings of any club or college are its history. To most of us they are 


the best part of its history though not historical. We can imagine a 

man gathering into a volume a mass of things that would not be of 

much value to him nor to the world, although his opportunities of 

picking up gems had been unsurpassed. It is to the praise of Mr. 

Freeman and the welfare of his book that he has been able, for the 

most part, to select what was desirable and refuse what was “ not con- ' 
venient.” A. 


9. Petite Causeries, or Elementary English and French Conversations for young stu- 
dents and home teaching, to which are added models of juvenile correspondence in 
French and English. By Achille Motteau, author of “ Civil Service First French 
Book,” etc. With numerous Illustrations. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price $1. 


A charming little book in plan and execution. It is just the thing 
to put early into the hands of children in the home to familiarize them 
with a language they will by-and-by wish to study under competent 
instruction. The author, though French, has the advantage of a 
thorough command of the English tongue. A. 


10. Bible Proofs of Universal Salvation; containing oe passages of Scrip- 


ture that teach the Final Holiness and Happiness of All 


ankind. By J. W. Hanson, 
D.D. Published by the Author. Price, 50 cents. 


It is pleasant to see that even in these unpromising times for book- 
making Universalist authors are encouraged to publish. A work of 
the kind Dr. Hanson here gives the public has long been a desidera- 
tum and it will probably find a generous welcome though the times 
be hard. We have usually been more occupied with the defence of 
our views than with their positive presentation; and it has not often 
occurred to any of our authors to give the Scriptures which affirm 
Universalism without at the same time giving those that are supposed 
to antagonize it, with their proper exposition. Dr. Hanson confines 
himself in this little work to the task of setting before the inquirer the 
passages that declare the Universalist faith in positive terms. He 
does not, however, overlook the duty of explaining “ Difficult Pas- 
sages,” for he announces his intention of following “ Bible Proofs” 
with another work in which attention will be given to these supposed 
impediments to the acceptance of the Universalist view. A great 
number and variety of Scriptures are adduced among these proofs, 
most of which will be accepted at once by the fair-minded as affirma- 
tions of the universality of the Divine purpose of human elevation and 
perfection. Occasionally the reader will come upon one whose legiti- 
macy he may be inclined to question. And he will not always feel 
that the interpretation of a passage is entirely warranted. Such, it 
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appears to us, is the case in the passage quoted from Heb. ii. 2: 
“ Every transgression and disobedience received a just recompense of 
reward.” On which the author comments: “ Now for four thousand 
years every wicked act was fully punished in this life.” It is more 
than doubtful to our mind whether the passage bears such a meaning. 
At all events, we should expect the Christian public, whether learned 
or unlearned, to hesitate some time before accepting the statement of 
the author of “ Bible Proofs” as the proper equivalent of the state- 
ment of the author of Hebrews. There are more slips of this kind in 
the work than there would have been if the author had taken plenty 
of time to revise his “ proofs.” It bears the marks of hasty prepara- 
tion in many places. But while this may call for some emendations 
in a new edition it does not compromise the value of the work, which 
is in the main trustworthy. The style and plan are popular, the in- 
dex is very full, and the work as a whole is timely and excellent. 
The Publishing House sells “ Bible Proofs” and is, we are happy to 
learn, finding a good demand for it. A. 


11. Lessons in Electricity at the Royal Institution, 1875-6. By John Tyndall, D. C. 
L., LL.D., F: R. S., Professor of Natural Philosophy i in the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price $1. 

A famous man has great privileges and takes great risks. Because 
he is famous his lightest word is set in the full glare of the public 
eye. And because his most transient word or work is thus turned 
into a public influence, it becomes him as it does not the illustrious 
obscure, to guard all his utterances and acts lest he mislead others and 
finally destroy himself. Probably a hundred other professors, great 
and small, have told in simple, popular language as much about elec- 
tricity as Dr. Tyndall has told in these admirable lectures to the 
young. But few or none of them could get a publisher for their ele- 
mentary expositions even if they desired one. But Mr. Tyndall writes 
nothing and speaks nothing that any publisher is not eager to put into 
print. He knows that the fame of the author will sell the “work”, 
and that is his criterion of the value of a book. As good things, per- 
haps better things, are produced by able but. little known men in all 
parts of Great Britain as well as in other countries. They never see 
the light. The public does not care for them. But here are a half 
dozen lectures on a comparatively familiar scientific theme, delivered to 
boys and girls in a free and simple style, which Mr. Tyndall would 
not have dreamed of publishing twenty years ago; and now they are 
in demand on two continents! We are far enough from regretting it, 
however. Dr. Tyndall rarely speaks that he does not instruct and 
never that he does not interest. These lectures are bright, intelligible 
and quite thorough-going. Any one who would get the gist of the 
matter in reference to electricity in the shortest time, at the smallest 
cost and from an authentic source, should betake himself to this volume. 
The boys and girls, in particular, will find it exactly suited to their 
needs and tastes. A. 
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ARTICLE XXI. 
Three Races, Three Empires, and Three Religions. 


I. Ir 1s very probable that after the long contest between the 
nations and the religions for the mastery of Europe, they will 
settle down in empires and churches: according to their race. 
Europe is made up of three principal races, the Romanic, the 
Germanic and the Slavonic, corresponding to which are three 
different religions, the Catholic, the Protestant and the Greek ; 
and it now looks as if the three great empires of the Continent 
were to be the empires of those respective races and religions. 
The Romanic or southern race embraces France, Spain, Port- 
ugal and Italy, whose inhabitants are mostly the descendants 
of the ancient Romans, with their peculiar modes of thought 
and physical characteristics. The Germanic or northern race 
embraces the Germans, Dutch, Danes and Swedes, or de- 
scendants of the ancient Goths, with their peculiarly hardy 
characteristics. The Slavonic race embraces the Russians, 
Poles, Bohemians, and inhabitants of some of the smaller 
states of Austria and Turkey. Each of these races, besides its 
unity of blood or descent, has a oneness in the general princi- 
ples of its languages, being respectively of the Roman, Gothic 
and Slavic stock, and has all its parts lying contiguous; so 
that, notwithstanding its division into nations, it is capable of 
a general fusion. It looks therefore, we say, as if each of these 
races were about to form an empire of its own, and settle 
down in a government and religion suited to its peculiar nat- 
ural characteristics. 

The method hitherto attempted of building up unnatural 
empires has signally failed. Men have sought either to ex- 
clude part of their race, or to conglomerate different races. As 
an example of the first we have France, Italy, Spain, Prussia 
and Russia, where only one portion of a race has in each case 
been attempted as an empire, leaving all the rest for rival em- 
pires or alliances. As an example of the second we have 
Austria, Turkey and Great Britain which is each composed of 
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no great predominance (unless in the case of Great Britain,) 
of any one race, but rather of many races in coordinate power. 
The first plan does not give a sufficiently large population or 
territory ; while the second does not admit of a sufficiently 
close consolidation. Prussia, France, Italy, Spain, and even 
Russia are each too small for a great empire. Should one of 
the states get control of Europe, which is almost inconceivable, 
it could not long retain it. There is not in its petty limits the 
possibility of any great strength. Its alliances will not long 
cling to it; nor can it enforce its measure without them. Rival 
states of its own race will ever and anon be bidding for its ad- 
herents ; and new combinations equally neutral will now and 
then take the place of the old. No state can permanently keep 
power in Europe that does not include all of its similar and 
congenial neighbors, who otherwise are constantly a source of 
attack and jealousy from without. 

The conglomerate empires, on the other hand, are liable to 
fall to pieces from internal dissension. Austria is ever fighting 
over whether the Germans, the Slavs, or the Magyars shall 
rule. Turkey is ever quarreling about the respective rights of 
the European and Asiatic races. Great Britain has as much 
as she can do to keep Saxon, Celt and Hindu together. With 
all the parts of an empire therefore thus pulling against one 
another, there is not much power left to pull together. — It is 
evident, accordingly, that if a great empire is to be built up it 
must be built of one race, where the different tastes, customs 
and habits of mind will not give rise to too diverse interests 
and passions. 

II. We find, accordingly, the beginnings of three empires 
which aspire to the compassing of their respective races. Each 
has some peculiar policy of union and reliance for power which 
makes its cause sui generis. The Romanic empire depends 
more particularly for its consolidation on the church. - The 
Germanic empire relies chiefly on intelligence and the state 
idea; while the Slavonic empire depends on the army. There 
is accordingly to be a conflict between religion, science, and 
numbers, for the mastery of Europe. The Romans propose 
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conversion, the Germans education, and the Slavs conquest, 
as their means of extension. 

1. The Romanic empire, we say, depends on religion. For 
though all the empires rely on this to furnish a strong bond 
of union, the Romanic relies on it in a peculiar sense, and as 
its only dependence. The Romanic peoples are unfortunately 
divided into three nearly equal nationalities — France, Italy 
and Spain — and into three corresponding languages. Neither 
of these nationalities is alone able to become a very great 
power, while all of them are too great and too ambitious to be 
absorbed by any one of them. The Romanic empire will, 
therefore, ever be without a head, and without a leader in a 
political sense. France will not consent that Italy or Spain 
shall rule; nor will Italy or Spain consent that France shall 
rule. If, therefore, they are to be united, it must be by some 
other power, and under some other head. This power we have 
in the Church, and this head we have in the Pope. Having 
all the same religion, and constituting, with their colonies, 
about all the adherents of that religion, it is made possible for 
them to unite, to a certain extent, under the authority of the 
church, and for the church to espouse their cause in a general 
way in the political world. 

The Romanic peoples and the Romanic church being thus 
bound together in one interest, have the means of uniting in 
an empire of no mean strength. The ecclesiastics of Rome 
are aware of this, and not slow to take advantage of it. They 
have built up a Catholic party in France, Spain and Italy, 
whose ultimate object is to unite the Romanic or Catholic 
states into an alliance or confederation under the leadership 
of the Pope, that shall give to these states the balance of power 
in Europe. Of course much power must be conceded to the 
church in return for this, and as a means to secure this end. 
She is to be a sort of control government, not unlike the fed- 
eral government in the United States, which manages certain 
concerns common to all. She is to have control of all matters 
of worship, education, marriage and divorce, and is to-get as 
much more power as the states will allow her. She is to have 
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a spiritual government, binding and running through the tem- 
poral governments, an imperium in imperio, making her the 
most powerful factor in them, as the federal government is 
the most powerful factor in the United States. She may in 
the end get control of other functions of government, and will 
be expected to control the people in the interest of Romanic 
consolidation from a religious point of view, and to largely 
control hostile and rival external states in the same interest, 
through a manipulation of the Catholics therein ; so that while 
she shall strengthen the Romanic power, she shall at the same 
time weaken the Germanic and Slavonic powers. 

The Romans hope in this way to restore, if not the ancient 
empire of the Cesars, at least the medizval empire of the 
Popes; when the Romanic people, if not the whole world, 
shall be consolidated in one political and military power, as 
they already are in one religion. In this way alone can the 
Romanic peoples assert themselves as a whole, orany state 
among them get considerable permanent power. And although 
temporarily it is not to the interest of one or more of these 
states, particularly of Italy, to unite in such an enterprise, 
owing to the claim of the Pope for a small part of her terri- 
tory, yet she with the other states will inevitably hereafter fall 
in rank, as the Church party is destined to have generally the 
upper hand in Italy as also in Spain and France. Religion is 
the only bond of union between the Romanic states; and as 
all other states are separated from them by greater distances 
and differences than they are from one another, they have no 
hope of permanent alliance and greatness except as they cling 
together. There is every prospect, therefore, that the Romanic 
people will yet form an empire of greater or less centralization, 
of which the Pope shall be the head, and religion the chief 
bond of union. It will be a Roman Empire, a Religious Em- 
pire, a Catholic Empire, and may be expected to cling together 
and fight together like any other power cemented and actuated 
by religious passion. The one obstacle in the way of its suc- 
cess is the general infidelity of the Romanic peoples, which, in 
the shape of the liberal party in politics, is, and has always 
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been, opposed to the church policy whatever that may be. 
This is, however, about the only obstacle to Romanic union, 
and nothing will be left undone by the priests to either over- 
come it or obviate it. There is every prospect that sooner or 
later the three states of France, Spain and Italy, will form a 
Romanic Empire, with a population of nearly a hundred mill- 
ions, united by blood and religion, with several millions more 
of sympathizers scattered as disaffected patriots in other coun- 
tries. In this way, and this way alone, they will be able to 
cope with the other great empires now rising up around them, 
and to get and keep a leading place in the politics of Europe. 

2. The Germanic race, as we have said, depends principally 
upon the state idea for the consolidation of its forces. It has 
in the main one language, one set of customs, one religion. 
_ Its ideal has long been the union of Germany, not under the 
looseness of an alliance or voluntary confederation, but under 
a strong central empire. Its misfortune has been that until 
the recent triumphs of Bismarck, it has been broken up in 
petty principalities of changeable relationship to one another, 
and that it has been under the leadership not of the most 
powerful of its states, nor even of a thoroughly Germanic state, 
but of Austria, and included in itself and was partly subject to 
Italy and other non-Germanic states. To remedy all this the 
patriots of Germany have long sought for a home government 
which should include all the German peoples, and exclude all 
foreigners. The imperial supremacy was accordingly changed 
from Austria to Prussia by the war of 1866, and the North 
German Confederation founded instead of the old German Con- 
federation ; which has since grown to include also the South 
German States, and is now known as the German Empire. 
All the German speaking countries are at present included in 
this one power, except a few of the provinces of Austria, and 
all the Germanic peoples except the unimportant Danes and 
Hollanders, and the distant lying Scandinavians and Anglo- 
Saxons who may almost be said to belong to another conti- 
nent. All the peoples are included that are needed for the 
substantial unity of the Germanic race; and none others are 
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included that can materially disturb their homogeneity, the 
only foreigners being the ineonsiderable Poles. The German 
Empire can be said therefore to he already organized, and to 
have started on its career of greatness, being in this respect : 
greatly in advance of the Russian Empire ; and it has now, per- 
haps, the balance of power in Europe. It is interested further 
only in assimilating the past, and expelling the few remaining 
disturbing elements. ‘The great problem before it is not to 
accomplish anything more by way of extension, but to secure 
what it has by way of consolidation. It pursues a policy of 
peace, and stands entirely on the defensive. It is principally 
anxious to prevent a general war in Europe, which would un- 
settle its securities, and give other races a new chance to 
effect their unity against it. Its principle enemies are of course 
the Romanic and the Slavonic powers, the former being repre- 
sented in the Catholic Church, which is somewhat diffused 
throughovt its domains, and the latter in the discontented 
Poles and rival Russians. Against the first it has taken every 
precaution, and waged bitter warfare ever since the establish- 
ment of the empire. Against the latter it stands in an ex- 


pectant attitude, at all times resolved to maintain its integrity, 
its authority and its supremacy. 


Germany recognizes that she has a far larger number of in- 


telligent and available citizens than any other power in Europe. 
Though both the Romanic and the Slavonic races outnumber 
them, they are far from being in a condition to overpower 
them. The Romanic peoples are weak and separated, while 


the Slavonic are uncultured and unorganized; the former 


being effete, the latter crude and pioneer-like. The Germanic 
race is fifty years ahead of all others in schools, science, disci- 
pline, and social and political organization. It has the start 


in power and position, and can keep it for some time to come. 
All that it asks is to be let alone, and have a chance for natu- 


ral development. It has confidence in thé vigorous Germanic 
mind; in the exactness of its science, the broadness and uni- 
versality of its culture, the organized industry of its peoples, 


the social and political institutions of the empire and of the 
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several states, and the general morality of its population. Its 
climate, its contiguous territory, its material improvements, 
its army, its military system, all are iti its favor, and capable 
of an indefinite expansion for the greatness of the empire. 

The principal obstacle in the way of the union of the Ger- 
manic race, is, as we have intimated, the Church of Rome, act- 
ing in the interest of the Romanic Empire. It has done much 
hitherto to divide Germany, and has long delayed the union 
finally effected by Bismarck. It has kept the South German 
States, where the Catholics are in a majority, for a long time 
opposed to the empire, and is now agitating them in favor of 
a partial separation. It has kept the newly acquired provinces 
of Alsace and Lorraine stirred up against the empire, as well 
as the Poles and other Catholics. It is continually agitating 
for the independence of the separate states, or for the influence 
of Rome therein. The German Empire has accordingly taken 
strong measures against the Church, expelling the Jesuits and 
other orders who were prominent in this agitation, and curtail- 
ing the powers of the bishops and other officials, in her do- 
mains, insisting, if not on making appointments at least on 
ratifying them, and in general on curbing the influence of 
Rome over Germany. It was instrumental in getting up the 
Old Catholic movement, and designs nothing less than the sep- 


aration of the Catholic Church in Germany from Rome, mak- 
ing a German Catholic Church instead of a Roman Catholic 
Church. It now aims to control the election of a Pope, if not 
in the interest of Germany at least against the exclusive inter- 


est of the Romanic people; and in the event of failure to do 


this, it will do what it can to create another schism in the 
Catholic Church in Germany. Germany wants to control her 
own affairs, and to exclude foreign influence, and particularly 
the influence of the church; and for this purpose she insists 


on the principle of each nation controlling its own religion, 


and allowing no control from without. 
8. The Slavonic empire seeks to build up itself by uniting all 
the Slavonic states under Russia, the greatest state of that 


race. Herein it aspires to imitate Germany which has just 
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united under Prussia the greatest of the Germanic states. 
Fortunately the greater part of the Slavonic race is already 
contained in the Russian Empire, so that comparatively little is 
yet to be accomplished in this respect by conquest or diplo- 
macy. Herein the Slavs have a great advantage over the Ro- . 
mans who are separated in three nearly equal divisions. The 
outlying Slavonic states are, as we have said, Bohemia, Poland 
and several smaller provinces of Austria and Turkey. These 
it is hoped to unite under some form with Russia, at first as 
an alliance or friendly league, but finally as an empire. To 
this end the Pan-slavonic idea is inculcated,— the idea of build- 
ing up an empire of all the Slavonic peoples. The states just 
mentioned, which are now under the control of other races 
than their own, want to get back, if not their independence as 
nations, at least their self-government as a race. Poland and 
Bohemia, especially, which have never been reconciled to the 
destruction of their independence, want some other mode of 
living than that of their present foreign dependence. Poland 
is now ruled by three different states and as many races. For 
a hundred years she has talked of her indepedence; but as 
this cannot be literally realized, and as it would not, in the 
changed relations: of Europe, avail much for greatness if it 
were, she is considering whether a new alliance, where she 
would be alone with her blood, if not with her immediate peo- 
ple and language, will not suffice instead. The people of 
Europe generally are convinced that there is need of larger 
powers,— of empires not states, of races not nations; and the 
tendency is to union instead of independence. The German 
states have all been absorbed ; the Italian states have all been 
absorbed ; the Austro-Hungarian states have all been absorbed, 
and in each case they have made an empire; and the question 
now is whether all the states must not unite in large bodies if 
they are to accomplish anything in the way of power. 

The Slavonic peoples and territory are very large, and have 
great possibilities of empire. Russia alone has a territory in 
Europe almost as large as the whole United States, which only 
needs development for greatness ; while on the east and south 
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it has indefinite room for expansion. It has now sixty mill- 
ions of inhabitants, which with the remaining Slavs amount to 
nearly one hundred millions. Its territory, like our own, em- 
braces every variety of climate and quality of soil, with abun- 
dance of minerals, and a fair amount of available sea-coast. 
Its great interior possessions, like our own, are capable of 
being developed now that railroads and other modern im- 
provements have enabled civilization to leap over great moun- 
tains and plains, which once bounded and limited empires. 
Its principle enemy and obstacle is the British power, which 
threatens its southern and eastern extension; otherwise it 
would at once sweep away the Turk and settle down on the 
Black and the Mediterranean Seas, as it is destined ultimately 
to do, thereby taking in a large body of the remaining Slavs, 
and laying the foundation for the union of all the Slavonic 
race. It hag one church, controlled by its own people, and is 
fast getting control of the adherents of that faith outside of its 
domains, the Russo-Turkish war having been begun professedly 
for this object. There is every indication that sooner or later 
the Pan-Slavonic empire will be established, with its unprece- 
dented numbers and extent of territory, which will then be a 
rival of any power in the world. The formation of other em- 
pires without will drive the Slavs to this in defence, while the 
internal agitations will incline them to it as their ideal. 

Thus it will be seen in general that the tendency of the 
nations is to settle down in empires co-extensive with the 
races of Europe; such empires being the Romanic, the Ger- 
manic, and the Slavonic, or the southern, northern and eastern. 
Europe has three principal races, and she needs but three 
nations. 

III. But, as stated in the beginning, the people of Europe 
have not only settled down to three empires, but also to three 
religions, which are likewise each the religion of a separate 
race. The Romanic race has adopted the Catholic religion, 
the Germanic race the Protestant, and the Slavonic race the 
Greek ; and the limits of each religion correspond in a re- 
markable degree with those of its race; so that each empire, 
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as well as each race, will ultimately have its faith as probably 
its most powerful bond of union. 

1. Thus the Romanie peoples are substantially all Catholics, 
and embrace about all the Catholics in the world. None of 
them are Protestants, and none of them Greeks. Protestant- 
ism never flourished in France, Spain or Italy. When all 
other races and countries effected reformation, the Romanic 
race and states remained faithful to Rome. No great anti- 
Catholic agitation ever disturbed any Roman population very 
profoundly or very long. After all other peoples have one by 
one broken off, the Romanic race with singular unanimity 
have settled down in the Catholic religion as their only and 
their favored faith. If Romans leave the Catholic religion it 
is for infidelity, not Protestantism, nor any other form of re- 
ligion. It is Romanism with them, or nothing. This religion, 
substantially the same as that of the ancient Romans, with its 
ceremonies, fasts, and feasts only slightly changed, and with 
even its divinities and heroes, under new names, preserved, is 
that which by three thousand years of experience is found 
suited to the thoughts and congenial to the tastes and feelings 
of the Romanic race. It is Roman in origin, Roman in de- 
velopment, Roman in control, and Roman in all its important 
characteristics. It is very appropriately called the Roman 
Catholic religion. It has its principal seat at Rome. All its 
managers, with very few exceptions, are Romanic. All the 
Popes for three hundred years have been Romans, and nearly 
all before that. Nine tenths of all the cardinals are, and in 
general have been Romans. No other race has ever had any 
considerable control in it or any great emoluments from it. 

And not only are all the Romanic peoples Catholic; but 
they constituted about all the Catholics in the world. For 
outside of Italy, France, Spain and Portugal, and their colo- 
nies in South America and Mexico, the Catholics are com- 
paratively few and inconsiderable. The only exceptions worthy 
of note — hardly enough to prove the rule —are the Poles, the 
Bohemians, and the Celts of Ireland. And of these the Poles 
are fast becoming converted to the Greek Church, like all other 
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Slavonics, and the Bohemians have been held to catholicism 
only by foreign force. The Catholics among the Germanic 
peoples are principally in the South German States and along 
the Rhine, where there is a large element of Italians and 
French. But with these few exceptions, the Catholic Church 
can be said to contain none but Romans; so that while this 
religion is peculiarly adapted to the Romanic race, it is adapted 
to no other. All other states and peoples at one time or an- 
other broke off from the Roman Catholic Church. The Hel- 
lenic, Slavonic and eastern peoples broke off in the early 
Greek schism. The Asiatic and African peoples broke off 
under Mohammed. The Bohemians (about the only remain- 
ing Slavonics after the Greek separation) broke off under 
Huss and were brought back only after they were all slain or 
exiled except 780,000. The Germanic states broke off under 
Luther. A large part of the remaining Germans (in South 
Germany) broke off under Déllinger; and in general all the 
peoples have left the Roman Catholic Church but the Romanic 
race, who have stuck to it notwithstanding its corruptions, and 
refused to adopt other religions notwithstanding their merits. 
And all these secessions have been effected notwithstanding 
violence, persecution and war against them. In fact all eccle- 
siastical history is little more than a record of wars and perse- 
cutions undertaken to hold the non-Romanic peoples in the 
Roman Church. 

2. And so, likewise, the Germanic peoples are substantially 
all Protestants, and constitute about all the Protestants in the 
world. All the North German States, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, England, Scotland, and the Germanic colonies of 
America and Australia are Protestant. Every Germanic state 
has effected a reformation, and broken off at one time or an- 
other from Rome. The northern mind is too rationalistic for 
the faith and too phlegmatic for the ceremonies of its southern 
peoples. An impassable gulf separates the races in religion, 
as in empire, and the Germanic peoples are permanently and ~ 
wholly settled down to the Protestant religion. 

And while the Germanic peoples are about all Protestants, 
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they are about the only Protestants in the world. As we have 
said their reformations never extended into the Romanic 
states, except for a short time in France, where they soon gave 
way to the natural Romanism of that country. The Reforma- 
tion of Luther observed strictly Germanic limits. Protestant- 
ism is Germanic as Catholicism is Romanic. Its modes of 
thought are Germanic, as those of Catholicism are Romanic. 
Out of a hundred millions of Protestants not five millions are 
of any other than the Germanic race. Even in Great Britain 
and America, where the races are commingled, Protestantism 
sticks to the Germans, and leaves the Romans to Catholicism. 
In Ireland Protestantism prevails in the north among the 
Scotch Irish, who are of Germanic origin, while the rest of the 
island is Catholic. In England the Saxon element, as far as it 
can be traced, is Protestant, while the Roman element is Cath- 
olic or High Church. In the United States Protestantism 
prevails generally except among the French settlers of Loui- 
siana and in Canada; and in general Protestantism prevails 
among Germans and only these. 

3. And s0, finally, the Slavonic peoples are all adherents of 
the Greek Church, and constitute about the only Greek Chris- 
tians. All Russia is Greek in religion, and the Greek is the 
prevailing religion in the Slavonic states of Austria and Tur- 
key, except the few mentioned in Poland and Bohemia. The 
Slavonics take to no other faith. They can be neither Protes- 
tant nor Catholic. The Greek religion is suited to them, hav- 
ing been fashioned by that race for its peculiar wants, as the 
Protestant religion has been fashioned by the Germanic race 
for its wants, and the Catholic religion by the Romanic race 
for its wants. And not only does the Greek religion embrace 
all the Slavonics, but it includes nobody else of any conse- 
quence. It does not take with the Asiatics. It embraces no 
Romans. It makes no Germanic converts. There is hardly 
a Greek church outside of the Slavonic states. Its faith is 
shut up entirely in its blood, and has no prospect of extending 
beyond. Itisimproperly named the Greek Church, and should 
be called-the Slavonic Church. 
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Thus it will be seen that each race has its religion, as it has 
its empire, and is destined to settle down, if it already has not 
done so, in one faith, as in one political regime; so that after 
all the reformations, as after all the revolutions, in which men 
thought that they were following their own inclinations and 
their own free will, they are seen to have gone not as indi- 
viduals but as races, and to have settled down as great wholes 
under general laws, and not as parts under special provisions. 

These states and these religions, we may add, founded upon 
and running co-extensive with their respective race, may be 
expected to be a mutual aid and defence in their respective 
aggrandizement, The Roman Empire and the Catholic re- 
ligion, the Germanic Empire and the Protestant religion, the 
Slavonic Empire and the Greek religion, will each be a group 
that will stand or fall together. And now that the faith and 
the politics of the powers are bound together, we may expect 
both that there will be less changes in the bounds of empire 
and their alliances, and that there will be less reformations or 


general changes in religion. For where race and empire and 
church are all one, which has not hitherto been the case, we 
may conclude that we have got a fixed combination and a per- 
manent settlement of the several elements. 


ARTICLE XXII. 
Creation De Nihilo. 


Tue origin of the universe is a primary problem of science 
and of metaphysics, which no amount of intellectual effort, 
hitherto applied, has been able to solve to the satisfaction of 
all minds. The best thought of many generations has been 
expended upon it without success. It is the clearest of all 
known truths, that, in Huxley’s phrase, “ the universe has 
come into existence somehow or other, and the question is 
whether it came into existence in one fashion, or whether it 
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came into existence in another.” Each inquirer will doubt- 
less form his own opinion according to the best evidence pre- 
sented to his mind. The problem has taken a great variety of 
forms ; all of which, however, may be ranked in three general 
classes: The first is based on the assumption that all actual, 
known existences consist of matter— matter without be- 
ginning, indestructible and in eternal motion ; the second, that 
two eternal principles entirely distinct, without beginning or 
end, exist together, intimately intervolved, in infinite space — 
the one active, the other passive, or God and Nature; the 
third, that there is but one eternal principle in the universe, 
a thinking, reasoning, immaterial Essence, uncreated and in- 
finite, through whose resistless energy all other beings and 
substances came into existence. 

It will be seen at a glance that neither of these shinai is 
free from difficulties. First, a clear and complete conception 
of them may not be possible. As mental images, Infinity and 
Eternity are necessarily incomplete; since with the utmost 
stretch of human thought, something essential to their com- 
pleteness lies always beyond its reach. Yet such images, ex- 
isting really in the mind, come sufficiently within the compass 
of thought to form the subject of logic and of theory. They 
represent the knowledge, and sometimes all the knowledge we 
have of the particular object to which that knowledge refers. 
But a much greater difficulty is the impossibility of sustaining 
any theory concerning the origin of the universe, with indis- 
putable evidence. Such evidence is unattainable, and its place 
is necessarily supplied by the sum of probabilities or deduc- 
tions from existing facts. 

It is not an idle act of mind, not a mere fanciful conjecture, 
that far back in the illimitable past as thought can reach, there 
existed space and motion, or space and being. Motion is in- 
conceivable except in connection with a being that moves; 
and the idea of matter or being pervading the universe as- 
sumes the fact of a space co-existent and co-extensive with it. 
Motion is life— something at least beyond the possibilities of 
mere blind force. In connection with the universe, it repre- 
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sents being, a living, all-pervading interminable Energy. In 
thought too, it may assume a conscious individuality, and rep- 
resent an intellectual, thinking Power, having attributes and 
qualities distinct from its own personality. All this is clearly 
speculation, but a speculation having some basis of probability 
in irresistible conviction. It is impossible to go back into 
eternity for positive proof. All evidence on the subject, 
whether in the interests of science, or theology, or metaphysics, 
must necessarily be inferential. Even if it takes cover in the 
averments of divine truth, the condition is unchanged ; for that 
truth itself, in its lowest strata, is inferential ;— first, a God, 
and then a Revelation. The existence of that originating 
Cause is the very question at issue, which must, for its answer, 
depend very greatly on assumption, or the adoption of a theory 
whose highest proof is the aggregate of probabilities. 

All investigations concerning the origin of the universe seem 
to have commenced, a posteriori, from the observation of facts 
and the reference of those facts to a specific, though unseen 
Cause. This is the process, sometimes called metaphysical 
induction. It resembles very strongly the common methods 
of scientific investigation. Itis simply an inference drawn 
from observed facts, which throws forward the antenne of 
probability beyond the scope of actual knowledge. Paley’s ar- 
gument from design in proof of a divine Being is of this char- 
acter. Fenelon, also, long before him had trodden deftly upon 
the same ground. From the earliest period of observation, 
the very lowest and loosest minds have seldom failed to per- 
ceive a grand order of things — the sun, moon and stars, and 
the earth on which they lived. Turning backward from the 
perpetual present over the experiences of the past, it required 
but little mental effort to reach the conclusion that this system 
always was. Yet the inference here expressed, born in bar- 
baric ages, and sometimes affirmed both by science and met- 
aphysics, extends very far into the domains of the unknown. 
The eternity and indestructibility of matter are not a thought 
bursting as a new light from the science of to-day. From the © 
simple proposition that the world always was, the more sober 
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and intelligent thought has gone out over the whole ground, 
changing perhaps its formulated affirmation and scrutinizing 
all its relations, as far ag the human mind can reach. But all 
feel that there are bounds to mental action beyond which the © 
profoundest thought can never pass. Yet from the common 
outlook, the feeling prevails and is everywhere confessed, that 
there must be something infinite—some originating Cause 
without beginning and without end. Whatitis, and what the 
certainty of its definite existence, embrace the absorbing ques- 
tion of every mind. 

In all departments of human knowledge, at least in all 
processes of investigation, some uses must be made of hypoth- 
eses. Not theology, nor metaphysics is alone at fault in this 
matter. Speculation often enters the very citadel of science, 


and forths the basis of some of its fundamental truths. All 


we know positively — all that science can demonstrate is Mat- 


ter and Force, in countless variations and activities. Yet 
even these may be ideal, existing only as images in the mind. 
When, therefore, we say that matter and force are eternal, or 
necessarily existent, we enter as completely into the realms of 
speculation as in any problem of metaphysics. When we as- 
sume that matter is uncreated and indestructible, or that the 
sum of all energy in the universe is one and the same and 
cannot be increased nor diminished, we stand on precisely the 


same ground, as when we affirm that matter is created out of 


nothing and may ultimately descend into nothing, or that all 
power resides per se in a divine Essence. If the latter propo- 
sitions cannot be proved, neither can they be disproved. All 


are theoretical postulates which can never admit of scientific 


demonstration. 

But the day and the play of theorizing are not quite ended. 
Chemistry rests solely on a supposititious basis. Dalton’s 
theory of ultimate indivisible atoms gives it all its force. 
Analysis had reached its extreme point in the development of 
certain simple substances, or primary atoms, which were as- 
sumed to be incapable of further division. The conversion of 


water into steam of vast expansion and immense power stands 
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prominent among the marvels of nature. But the explanation, 
so far as it has received an explanation, turns back into the 
common nebule of hypothesis. Its phenomena of change are 
assumed to be due to a mutual repulsion of atoms and their 
forced dissociation by the mystic power of heat. But who can 
say that any atoms are incapable of subdivision, or that the 
forced dissociation of aqueous particles, if such is possible, ex- 
plains truly the dynamic expansion of water, when converted 
into steam? What power controls that vapor, in a tube or a 
confined place, and compels it, with mad fury, to drive out all 


atmospheric air, and prevent its filling the interstices between 
the widely dissociated atoms? It was honest in Mr. Grove, 
(Cor. of Forces) to say that, ‘“‘ Probably man will never know 
the ultimate structure of matter, or the minutie of molecular 
action.” 


These are some of the plagues of science — hypothetical 
postulates assumed from necessity or convenience in the course 
of its investigations. Is it to be expected, then, that in pass- 
ing from Physics to Metaphysics, from the Natural to the Su- 


pernatural, the way should be always clear, and smooth, and 


free from hypotheses? If it is assumed that matter of neces- 
sity is eternal, may not Mind also, take its position on the 
same plane of metaphysical induction? In the old system of 
Democritus matter was held to be eternal, and Mind, as an in- 


finite entity ignored. If indeed mind was admitted at all, it 


was on the assumption of a power immanent in material atoms, 
which gave them plasticity and eternal motion, and thus 
erected the most refined and attenuated corpuscles into souls 


that could think and reason. 

It is to this theory that the modern course of sotentific 
thought seems strongly tending. There is no direct denial of 
an infinite Intelligence, or a potential First Cause. But such 
a Cause is not acknowledged, as an essential factor in the in- 
finite series of change ia nature. It is passed deftly over into 
the vast domain of the unknowable, and held as a mere prob- 
lem of metaphysics. Force is put in its place, for an explana- 
tion of the functions and phenomena of Intelligence. Yet 
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force has no existence as an essential entity — none whatever, 
even in mental conception, except as a property or an attri- 
bute, or an action of some existing body. It may be atomic 
polarity, or an electric force, positive and negative, disposed at 
opposite points in each individual monad —a tendency of cor- 
puscles to associate, join hands and kiss each other in loving 
embrace, or to turn away with disgust and resentment in a 
general rupture and disintegration. But all this does not rise 
to the conception of a substance, or even of a spirit. It is only 
the averment of a property, or an attribute of matter. It re- 
solves all mental manifestations into little trilling vibrations of 
nerve structure, which result from the infinite mutability of 
matter. The most effective human thought proceeds from 
mere functional change. It issues from no living temple, no 
divine spirit within, which shall continue a living entity, when 
the whole mass of cerebral tissue, with its nervous fibres and 
ganglionic appendages, jis dissolved into “thin air.” But if 
human thought proceeds from mere nervous vibrations, is not 
the infinite Intelligence, if such be allowed, dependent on the 
marvellous arrangements and endless activities of kindred 
matter? Ifso, matter alone is God and thought its progeny! 

The doctrine that Mind and Matter exist in eternal corre- 
spondence takes a broader and a higher ground. It assigns 
to the universe a sort of dualistic origin. The two principles 
— not Zoroastrian — were always distinct and always present 
in the immensity of space. Mind, the God-substance, was 
deemed the source of all power and the cause of all motion. 
Matter was the receptive element, moulded into countless 
forms by the ceaseless activity of eternal Intelligence. There 
was no actual creation. All that could bear the name was the 
formation of different bodies out of pre-existing matter. The 
theory assumes the action of a first Cause in all the grand 
achievements of nature; but it merges the whole conception 
of that Cause—all the conception that can be formed of a 
first Cause — into that of an eternal Cause. A first Cause, as 
a completed conception, must itself have had a beginning. An 
eternal Cause, or a Cause always in action, so far as thought 
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can reach, has no beginning. It is simply God, a Power con- 
scious and intelligent in eternal activity. Such a Cause, in its 
endless cycles, and by its countless changes and varied modes 
of action may bring into existence all bodies and beings in the 
universe. But these must necessarily have a beginning. Be- 
ginning, not of substance, but of form, indicates a period far 
back in the interminable past, when existing worlds and sys- 
tems started into being and reached their consummation. No 
philosophical or scientific thinkers at the present time believe 
that existing systems always had a being as they now appear. 
Even the old theologians, who believe that by a sovereign 
creative word, the heavens and the earth sprang, in six days, 
into existence about six thousand years ago, are not unmindful 
of the constant process of change. All admit that changes 
are in perpetual progress now, and thence infer that they have 
occurred in an infinite series. 

No one presumes that these two things, Mind and Matter, 
standing together in eternal relations and giving form to 
myriads of beings, have any real conflict with the voices of 
science. All that can be said is that they pass beyond the 
scope of scientific induction and skirt the dim domains of 
speculation. But they no more enter the land of “ dream-like 
idealisms ” than many scientific speculations concerning the 
structure of matter and the phenomena connected with it. 
Light, for example, wins its explanation expressly from an in- 
terposed hypothesis —the assumption of a luminiferous ether 
sui generis and of extreme tenuity, which permeates the uni- 
verse, pervading even solid bodies, and is put in agitation by 
immense solar fires causing undulations or wave ripples that 
reach the optic nerve and give the sensation of light. All this 
is purely hypothetical ; but no more so than a recent theory 
of the non-exhaustion of the sun, to wit, the precipitation into 
it of meteoric bodies whose immense chemical and percussive 
action becomes a source of supply to that orb for its perpetual 
losses from the radiation of light and heat. 

But this duality of eternal substance, though not incompati- 
ble with scientific facts has still its deficiency and essential 
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faultiness. The creation or formation of myriads of beings 
and bodies out of existing matter, as a carpenter erects his 
building with the materials furnished, is all very plain and 
very simple. But when the mind turns to another point — 
the creation of human and angelic intelligences, having each 
a distinct selfhood, or separate existence, then comes the 
difficulty. Whence originated the primordial elements for the 
structure of that class of creations? No spirit substance ex- 
cept the infinite Divinity is supposed to be in existence; and 
no cognate material of any kind is conceived to have a being, 
out of which human or angelic intelligences could be fabricated. 
Mind, as a function of brain-structure, is not sufficient to ex- 
plain this difficulty. If a spiritual entity is affirmed at all 
there must be something distinct and homogeneous —a sort 
of spiritual protoplasm out of which it could proceed. Yet 
the theory admits of no such intermediate substance. It as- 
serts simply matter in quiescence and mind in eternal activity. 
One of two things, then, must follow; either souls, thinking 
beings, are created, as the Epicureans say, out of the finest 
and purest corpuscles of matter; or as Plato and others 
argued, they are emanations from the infinite Mind. If ma- 
terial, they would differ but very little from the scientific 
theory concerning the action of brain-matter. They could take 
no higher position in the rank of being than little evanescent 
entities resident somewhere in the brain, perhaps in the lateral 
ventricles, or in the more important nervous centers, as the 
corpora striata, or perhaps in the gray matter of the convolu- 
tions. If they are emanations from the infinite Divinity, they 
must partake of the nature and form a part of the substance 
of that Divinity. They become, therefore, a sort of lesser 
gods, existing as hypostases in the eternal Godhead. They 
carry an essential and indestructible divinity within themselves 
which can never cease to be. Yet that divinity is always 
liable to reabsorption into the infinite Fountain. Such ab- 
sorption, not only possible but actually affirmed, would in- 
volve the utter loss of all conscious being —a real annihila- 
tion. No being thus absorbed, could, in any higher sphere, 
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retain a separate existence, or think, act, love, adore and enjoy. 
As well might a drop of water, in the surging ocean, sing again 
the purling ditties of its bruoklet life! 

' But such absorption and annihilation are not the only de 
fects in this hypothesis. It supposes a conscious self, invested 
with a material body in this world; but that self is only an 
item in the infinite Divinity. It embodies all the mental and 
moral forces of the soul,—reason, judgment, conscience, hope, 
fear and moral freedom. Indeed emanation carries the essen- 
tial Godhead with it. All its sin and suffering are the sin and 
suffering of Divinity. And every sin of human souls pollutes 
the God from whom they emanated. The God sins, the God 
is polluted, the God suffers in the little emanations cabined in 
the flesi, the mere speck of Divinity encased in human bodies! 

To carry the process still farther, death is no death, and yet 
an eternal death. The spirit going out of the wasting tene- 
ment returns absorbed to the infinite Expanse. Its conscious 
existence is gone and its identity swallowed up in the ocean of 
Divinity. That Divinity may still exist as a blissful reality, 
but all unknown to the human spirits absorbed in it. The 
personal existence of those spirits goes out like an extinguished 
lamp, never to return, never more to have the light of a con- 
scious self-hood, or the power of praise, or the glory of a peer- 
less Hereafter; never to rejoice in the blissful recognition of 
kindred spirits, all radiant with the splendor of holiness in the 
“better land”! This is all—a dark, cheerless future — all 
that opens to view, or remains in prospect for poor human 
souls beyond the grave. They may live, indeed, perhaps 
swell and surge in countless activities in the wide ocean of 
spirit, but they have no knowledge of any such existence; and 
the whole future before them is one long, ceaseless, over- 
shadowing night of unconscious being ! 

The third prominent hypothesis takes a far different ground. 
It assumes but one original, fundamental and eternal fact in 
the universe — God alone, the Absolute, the Infinite, a self- 
existent Fullness, a single potential Essence, permeating un- 
limited space, and penetrating the unfathomable abyss of eter- 
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nity. It admits of no material element in original co-existence 
with the divine, nor even any spiritual or immaterial substance 
coetaneous with the eternal Essence. No thought can reach 
the beginning of that divine Spirit. He had no beginning. 
He always existed as the absolute completeness of infinite 
space. But while that one eternal Being existed thus alone, 
creation began — creation as a completed work. All things, 
all beings, all essence had their origin and their commence- 
ment in that one infinite, intelligent Power. And with that 
creation, time began. All before it was one long, limitless, in- 
conceivable eternity. Time could have no existence even as 
a mental image, until something existed as a means of meas- 
urement. 

What was God doing in all the long reaches of eternity 
before creation was effected? It is a just and adequate reply, 
that creative energy was always in operation for the execution 
of its own specific work. What mighty creations antedated 
the special fabric which we are permitted to behold and ad- 
mire— what mighty creations rising and falling beyond the 
scope of our most powerful vision, no one can tell, perhaps no 
mind imagine. It is sufficient to assume that infinite Power 
was infinitely at work in all the vast and varied creations of 
the universe. It is just here that evolution enters the arena 
and displays its first and fundamental impress. From the 
deep womb of infinity, Power and Purpose, infinitely exerted, 
brought out material atoms — evolved the vast expanse of neb- 
ulous matter existing in the universe. It was an evolution 
entirely different from any process of change which has fol- 
lowed it. The changes that now occur in nature exhibit only 
the different effects of correlated Force acting on material 
bodies. But in that primordial effort, a grand work of evolu- 
tion sui generis, so it may be presumed, brought material sub- 
stance itself, in the form of nebule into being. There was 
not, as the old theologians affirmed, a sudden creation by the 
word of God out of nothing — not that even they supposed 
that “nothing” was the material out of which something 
could be made. It was the long, slow process of evolution, by 
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which material atoms came into existence, where no such 
atoms had ever before existed. Coming into existence by such 
a process, those atoms extended through all space in intimate 
association with a pre-existing creative Spirit. 

All this may be speculation, but it stands at least in equal 
rank, as to evidence and consistency, with any other specula- 
tion now known, concerning the origin of the universe. No 
man can deny its correctness. The furthest reach of any 
thought in that direction is, ‘I do not believe it.”” How could 
two separate substances, Matter and Spirit, occupy the same 
space and coetaneously pervade immensity? It is well known 
that two distinct substances often do co-exist in the same 
space, with no incompatibility in their mutual blending. II- 
lustrations of this fact occur everywhere in the countless phe- 
nomena of nature. Indeed, in every theory admitting the ex- 
istence of a God, such blending and co-existence in —“ are 
clearly affirmed. 

But now comes the inevitable, Nihil de nihilo creari posset. 
Different authors have expressed the thought in different 
' phrase, but all end in the same proposition — that no material 
substance can be made to exist from a condition of nonentity. 
The proposition sometimes includes the thought of pro-crea- 
tion. Persius uses a word expressing generation : — 

- “ Gigni 
De nihilo nihil, in alhiinden nil posse reverti.”’ 
Lucretius speaks of a necessary seed of things : — 
‘* Nil igitur fieri de nihilo posse putandum est; 
Semine quando opus est rebus.”’ 

Thus is affirmed the impossibility of evolving being or sub- 
stance from an infinite void. The proposition is usually at- 
tended with the additional thought, as in Persius, that noth- 
ing into nothing returns— which means that no particle of 
matter can ever be annihilated. Taking form as an established 
maxim in the rustic years of philosophy, it has worked its way 
to the present time. But on close inspection, it will be per- - 
ceived that its most important element, its very base is mere 
assumption. Who can say that “ nothing can come” — who 
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can go back over the reaches of eternity, and sweep in thought 
the vast stretches of infinity with a power and extent of knowl- 
edge sufficient to assert, that nothing can proceed from noth- 
ing? It is no more a bald assumption to say that something 
can proceed from nothing—that matter can be evolved and 
brought into being, in the utter absence of all matter. Ad- 
mitting an infinite Power who can say what that Power can 
or cannot do? The assertion of impossibility assigns a limit 
to infinite Power. But the question is surely pertinent, are 
not all possibilities involved in it? It is said to be impossible 
for God to lie or deny himself. But what may, or may not 
be affirmed of the compatibilities of moral action, can have no 
bearing on the possibilities of physical force. In moral action 
the impossibility is simply the perception of incompatibility in 
a certain course with our previous notions of the divine attri- 
butes. In physical action the postulate is entirely changed. 
The Infinite is indeed a moral Being, acting with conscious- 
ness, purpose and a will-force. But admitting his existence 
and infinity, it must be conceded, also, that He is the sum of 
all physical energy. Indeed the will-force itself is the source 
and support of all other forces in nature. But force conceived 
as infinite whether moral or physical can have no limits. No 
moral incompatibilities can be framed which shall really assail 
the essential verities of divine Force. The conception then of 
such a power stands in direct oppugnation to the maxim — 
nil ex nihilo fit. 

Change the proposition from the past to the present — from 
nothing nothing comes ; no change occurs in its essential mean- 
ing. So far as observation has worked its way, no material 
atom has ever been brought into being and no atomic annihila- 
tion has ever occurred. From this it has been assumed that 
matter is indestructible. ‘The accumulation of experiences,” 
especially in quantitative analysis has led to this conclusion. 
It has been said even that “the annihilation of matter is un- 
thinkablo,” as also “the creation of matter is unthinkable.” 
However this may be, we seem at least to have the mental 
ability to think enough of those propositions to reason our- 
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selves, on the one hand, into the conviction of their truth, and 
on the other into the persuasion of their fallacy. 

Our experience and our knowledge applied to the varied 
changes and chemical phenomena of matter, are all very 
limited. They may indeed suggest an impossibility both in 
the creation and the annihilation of matter. But neither 
science nor philosophy can make any positive affirmation on 
that point. When we consider the interminable reaches over 
which human experience has never traveled, we are brought 
face to face with the fact that all our assertions, relating to 
the creation or the annihilation of matter are the merest spec- 
ulation or naked hypothesis. Traveling in imagination over 
the immense outstretching of space, and the immeasurable 
lapses of eternity, who can truly say that not a particle comes, 
not a particle goes away? On the inspection of some photo- 
graphic pictures, said to have been taken by Zollner, of terrific 
volcanoes in the sun, it has been estimated that the inner fires 
of that brilliant orb send up jets of flame in sweeping oscilla- 
tions, to the height of many thousand miles from its incan- 
descent surface. Can any one truly affirm that in all this fear- 
ful disturbance, and in all this fiery commotion, so amazing 
and so vast, nothing is gained, nothing is lost? Consider too 
the immense fields of nebulous matter, now existing, filling all 
space and reaching through unnumbered ages, whose long, 
slow, varied and increasing movements of primary evolution 
have brought great globes into existence, hung them up in 
space and set them careering in giddy waltzes through grand 
circuits, and spangled the vast expanse with glittering splen- 
dors. In the mental grasp of all this, it may truly be asked, 
with what approach to certainty can it be averred that atoms 
cannot be made, atoms cannot be destroyed ! 

If no impossibility can be interposed, the assumption of a 
creation, or evolution in its highest sense, stands at least on 
as sure a basis as any other hypothesis relating to this obscure 
question. The ancient maxim becomes a nullity—nil in 
terms and nil in thought; and after having deceived some of 
the gravest philosophers of the past and the present, it laughs 
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at its own play of words. The way then is clearly open for 
admitting an absolute creation—an evolution of being from 
what did not exist, and of substance from the very emptiness 
of unlimited space. But this admission supposes an antece- 
dent infinite Mind in eternal creative activity. That Mind 
laboriously operating evolved at length a substance like itself, 
but infinitely differentiated, and a substance unlike itself of a 
much lower grade, to exist coextaneously in the same infini- 
tude of space. This was properly the true beginning of the 
six days creation recorded in Mosaic history. It was the evo- 
lution of matter and of spirit from the great void of infinity. 
Though the hypothesis lies beyond the bounds of inductive 
proof, there are many considerations which give it countenance 
and bear it into the domains of probability. The Mosaic ac- 
count of creation, if it does not directly assert its correctness, 
has at least no points of affirmation in conflict with it. On 
this question however, the theological contest has been severe. 
The chief ground of conflict lies in the Hebrew word Bara, in 
the beginning of Genesis. It is affirmed, on the one hand, 
that this word in its highest sense, conveys the full meaning 
of creation out of nothing; and on the other that it denotes 
only formation out of pre-existing matter. Rabbi Kimchi 
affirms that the word has the full signification of ex nihilo 
ereavit. Prof. Stuart takes strong ground in the same direc-_ 
tion. He thinks that not only in Gen. i. 1, is the word used 
in that sense, but in Gen. ii. 8, an additional word is employed 
to give force and intensity to its meaning. In our translation 
of the latter passage, there is recorded a rest from all his 
‘‘ works which God created and made.” The additional word 
which denotes making is supposed to convey the idea of forma- 
tion after the original creation of materials had been effected. 
Prof. Stuart translates the passage, ‘ which God created for 
making, and agrees with Rosenmuller, whose translation he 
approves : — Creavit Deus elaborando, q. d., “* God created the 
world by laboriously operating upon it.” This translation 
affords at least some confirmation of a primary evolution. 
After quoting other passages, Prof. Stuart adopts the conclu- 
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sion that Bara may have the meaning of creation out of noth- 
ing, and that in Gen. i. 1, this signification is ‘ imperiously 
demanded by the wsus loquendi of the word.” It is a part of 
the record that in the beginning, God created. The phrase 
implies a beginning both of the material and of the structure 
erected out of it. If matter is eternal, creation could not have 
begun. ' 

Many Hebrew scholars, however, take a different view of the 
case. They do not allow that the original word bears strictly the 
meaning of creation out of nothing. They even assert that 
the Hebrews had no word to express that idea. In full agree- 
ment with Pagan philosophers, they assume that the existing 
heavenly bodies, and all other forms of being came into exist- 
ence only as a formation out of the soft, plastic elements of 
eternal matter. 

Be that as it may, the evolution of material substance from 
nonentity is a theory of Hebrew origin, adopted very early in 
the primitive Christian Church. Not all Jews, nor all Chris- 
tians received it; nor do they all even at the present day. 
Yet the theory has important advantages in explaining many 
points in all theologies which otherwise appear obscure. This 
one fact has no small weight, as an argument in its favor. If 
matter was evolved from nonentity, or borne into being where 
nothing existed before except God alone, it is a very natural 
inference that spiritual essence, inferior to the Supreme, might 
also be evolved in the same, or in similar conditions. If mat- 
ter came from a negative source, spirit also might proceed 
from utter negation. Such a process clearly avoids two 
errors : — (a) the error of souls formed out of matter, or man- 
ifested as a function of organic structure, and (b) the error 
of souls emanated from a divine Essence, a mere fraction of 
Divinity. Much more rational and consistent is the theory of 
@ positive evolution, or an absolute creation than either of 
these errors. 

It was probably such considerations that first drew the at- 
tention of Jews and Christians to the question of creation and 
its true significance. It is a recognized element of all revela- 
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tion that there exists in man a soul, or spirit-essence distinct 
from the body. The origin and sources of that essence had 
long formed a question of doubt and embarrassment. The 
dreams of Gnostic philosophers and their vicious dalliance with 
Oriental speculations turned, to other channels, the more de- 
vout and thoughtful disciples of the Hebrew and Christian 
Churches. Even before the advent of Jesus, the Alexandrian 
Gnostics had condemned the Jewish theology, as cold, carnal, 
and destitute of spiritual vitality. Such reproaches doubtless 
laid the foundation, among Hebrew scholars, of a new cos- 
mogony, or the restoration of an old hypothesis, which had 
long slumbered in the shadows of a bootless tradition. Neither 
Jews nor Christians could admit the doctrine of emanation, 
as held by the Gnostics. The supposition of ‘a sameness of 
substance between God and the beings emanating from Him 
appeared to abolish the only true distinction between Creator 
and created.” It was consequently their only alternative to 
throw back the cosmogonical problem, into the bosom of the 
Infinite, and receive in return the more consistent hypothesis, 
as a matter of Faith. Indeed all hypotheses reaching beyond 
the scope of inductive reasoning rest of necessity on the same 
basis — Faith. Every formula connected with them must 
bear the same preface, J believe! But the Jewish and Chris- 
tian philosophers extended their mental survey beyond the 
visible universe, where, in the long series of cause and effect, 
beings were evolved from pre-existing matter. Unwilling to 
limit the sway of divine omnipotence, they formed the concep- 
tion, new perhaps to the world, of an almighty work — a crea- 
tion by sovereign power, perhaps in a long process of evolu- 
tion, by which matter came into being in ample space, where 
matter had never before existed, and things perceptible arose 
not from things apparent. “We know by faith,” says an 
apostle, and this strengthened their conviction, “ that by the 
word of God, the ages were ordained” —“ the worlds were 
framed ’’ — and the blepomena (things visible) did not spring 
from the phenomena (things apparent), but from a far deeper 
source, occult, vacuous, indeterminate. 
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Tn intimate relation with this grand work must necessarily 
be ranked the evolution of a special essence, either in the form 
of individual entities or as a sort of common psychoplasm, 
holding an intermediate rank between God and matter, out of 
which all human and all celestial intelligences received their 
being. It is possible too, that such an essence forms the basis 
of all life, all vital activity in the vast compass of animal and 
vegetable organizations. Vainly philosophers, physicists and 
physiologists, in their study of man and of organic structure 
in general, have sought an answer to the question, What is 
life? All people have had the conviction of some sort of Di- 
vinity. In all ages it has been believed that in human beings, 
if not in other forms of life, there is a mysterious principle 
which came from God. Itis not at all probable that any 
scientific theory, which seeks for the origin of life and mind 
in some special adjustment, some delicate arrangement and 
favorable environment of material atoms, will ever obliterate 
all traces of that strong conviction from human hearts. Rea- 
son and speculate as we may, no better hypothesis can be 
given of the origin of life and mind than that which refers 
them to a divine Source and places them on the basis of a 
special evolution of spirit substance. 

Turn to the word of God. Here we find indications of a 
divine Wuyoyovia, psychogony, which, to say the least, is very 
remarkable. The primary evolution of a psychoplasm, the 
substratum of spirit-life is not indeed announced in direct 
terms in the sacred record. Its proof, like that of many other 
doctrines taught in Revelation, is rather inferential than direct. 
It is not surprising that thoughtfui minds in the early Church 
should have reached the conviction of an incarnation. So 
many indications occur of an “‘ only begotten Son,” “ the first 
born of every creature,” and “the beginning of the creation 
of God,” that few could fail to arrive at the conclusion of a 
new Intelligence born from the dusky past into active being. 
A pre-existence and an incarnation were therefore soon adopted 
in the Christian Church. ‘The Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us.” That Word may have been the first intelli-- 
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gent being created, or produced from an evolved spirit-sub- 
stance — perhaps the first of all creations ever caused to exist. 
From His intimate relations with the supreme Divinity, He 
was called a God. ‘The Word was with God and the Word 
was God.” The phrase, with God — gos rov Ozeov — supposes 
a plurality or at least a duality of distinct beings. 

From that basic psychoplasm or spirit-substance, the grand 
series of soul-productions has proceeded. From the same sub- 
stance, all human intelligences, joined in near relationship 
with Jesus Christ, their Elder Brother, came into being. He 
was the image of the invisible God, not indeed of the same 
substance with the Father; they were created in the same 
image and of a substance like that of the only Begotten. He 
was a Sanctifier, they are the sanctified; and so it happens 
that “ the Sanctifier and the sanctified are all of one, for which 
cause, He was not ashamed to call them brethren.” Indeed it 
“behooved him to be made like his brethren.” How were 
they made? “ Let us make man in our own image, after our 
own likeness.”” That image implies something more than a 
mere moral likeness or intellectual similitude. It denotes 
also a homogeneity of substance, or a similarity of essence, 
opooovor. In this single point is embraced the only alterna- 
tive of thought, which separates human spirits from the Divinity 
on the one hand, and from material substance on the other. 

Here too is embraced a full answer to the qnestion, What 
constitutes the soul and whence came it into being? This 
may be the best and perhaps the only rational answer of which 
the question is susceptible. Every answer must of necessity 
be carried into the domains of hypothesis, except so far as re- 
lieved and illumined by the sun of Revelation. Yet no Reve- 
lation explains the fundamental elements of the human soul. 
Its intrinsic nature is not disclosed by the import of the words 
used to denote it, “‘ God formed man of the dust and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life, and man became a living 
soul.” There the story ends. Over all beyond is drawn a 
veil of thick darkness which speculation has long essayed to 
penetrate. Yet no man has ever returned from the search 
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with any positive knowledge. Few, in fact, have ever under- 
taken even a speculative analysis of the essential nature of 
souls, “ the ground-element of human existence.” 

The whole subject has its solemn admonitions. No man 
can unveil the mystery of the past. While each may bear out 
his own personal convictions, no one can be justified in severe 
censure of any speculation not his own. All must bow to the 
same irreversible decree. Even Science, with allits marvellous 
achievements, has no power to affirm its own speculations as 
verified facts and condemn all others as the supreme height 
of folly. Every one, “ taking the shield of Faith,’ must bear 
his own burden, and convey his own hypothesis, humbly, rev- 
erently and trustingly, to the borders of the great, dark valley. 
Having passed its turbid river, a brighter day may break upon 
him. The real self may then be known and all the facts of 
its origin, nature and essential substance be fully understood. 


ARTICLE XXIII. 
Judas Iscariot, the Apostate: His Sin, Repentance and Death. 


THE interest which centers in the character, career, and end 
of Judas, the betrayer of Christ, is so deep, and a right con- 
ception of the part he acted, of the motives which influenced 
him, and of the fate that befel him, is so important, that we 
are led to attempt a fresh discussion and elucidation of some . 
of the points and bearings of the general subject which are 
still involved in doubt and controversy. We notice among 
the different sects, and even among our own people, a wide 
diversity and contrariety of opinions respecting Judas’s con- 
duct, his degree of guilt, his recantation, his punishment, the 
cause and manner of his death, and the election of Matthias 
to succeed him in the apostolic office, and we are led to attempt 
an exposition of the words in Acts i. 24, 25, as serving to 
bring distinctly into view the leading points which we propose 
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to discuss in this paper; viz.: “Thou, Lord, which knowest 
the hearts of all men, shew whether of these two thou hast 
chosen, that he may take part of this ministry and apostleship, 
from which Judas by transgression fell, that he might go to 
his own place.” Following the order of topics in this passage, 
we invite attention to the points just indicated, with especial 
reference in the sequel to the question whether Judas died by 
suicide or not, and to the meaning of the expression, “ that he 
might go to his own place.” 

Before entering directly on our main theme, a word or two 
may not be out of place, by way of clearing the ground, and 
getting an idea of the general tenor of the narrative from 
which we obtain all our knowledge of the subject in hand. 
The first and most essential requisite to a just treatment and 
right understanding of it, is, that we put ourselves as nearly 
as possible in the situation of the primitive disciples, and 
realize their feelings, views and purposes. With such an in- 
tent let us read the first chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
and trace them as they returned from the last interview with 
Christ before his ascension, and repaired to Jerusalem to take 
counsel with the brethren assembled there in regard to the 
wonderful things which had happened to them, and their pros- 
pects and duties in the immediate future. 

St. Peter, then as at other times, was their spokesman. 
“Men and brethren,” he said, “this Scripture must needs 
have been fulfilled which the Holy Ghost spoke before con- 
cerning Judas, which was guide to them that took Jesus. 
For he was numbered with us and obtained part of this minis- 
try.” (Acts i. 16.) The Scripture referred to, (Ps. Ixix. 25 
and cix. 8), seems to have beea spoken by David -concerning 
a personal enemy, and to be here applied by way of accommo- 
dation to Judas, and said to be fulfilled or verified in him ac- 
cording to the usage of the writers of the New Testament in 
quoting from the Old. Peter or Luke says further, “It was 
known unto all the dwellers at Jerusalem, insomuch as that 
field is called in their proper tongue, Aceldama, that is to say, 
the field of blood ; for it is written in the book of Psalms, Let 
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his habitation be desolate and let no man dwell therein and 
his bishopric let another take.” (Acts i. 19, 20.) 

Now this appeal of the writer to all the dwellers at Jerusa- 
lem for the confirmation of the truth of the History seems to 
us to have an important bearing on the ensuing discussion, 
and attests the veracity of the writer. An impostor, surely, 
would not have written or spoken thus, nor could any one 
have palmed off on his contemporaries a fictitious account of — 
such notable events without detection. It is impossible that 
all the dwellers at Jerusalem could have conspired to put 
forth a false account of such events, or to keep silent concern- 
ing such an account put forth by others ;- nor could all the in- 
habitants of the holy city have been deceived in regard to oc- 
currences which were so recent, so public, so remarkable, so 
well attested, and while there were so many witnesses still 
living who had no motive to keep silent and no temptation to. 
falsify or mystify the facts which took place in the same gen- 
eration in which Luke is understood to have written the Acts 
of the Apostles (A. D. 63). Thus the reader is carried back 
by an unbroken tradition and a continuous chain of evidence to 
the time and place wherein the events occurred, and is assured 
that he is not following a cunningly devised fable, but that the 
foundation of Christian history rests on a solid basis. Yet 
the brevity of the record has occasioned seeming discrepancies 
in subordinate particulars, which would doubtless disappear if 
the circumstances had all been recorded. Matthew and Luke, 
on whom we depend for the history of Judas’s treachery and 
death, writing independently and from different stand-points, 
as well as for different classes of readers, give us substantial 
truth but with circumstantial variety. Nor are these discrep- 
ancies any more in number, or more important, than might 
be expected, perhaps, under the circumstances, as we shall see 
further on. 

I. As to the election of a successor to Judas in the apostle- 
ship, this, it seems, first engaged the attention of the eleven 
as they met at the holy city ; and, proceeding very cautiously, 
they elected two of those men who had been followers of 
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Jesus, Joseph and Matthias, and after invoking Divine guidance 
they cast lots, and the lot falling on Matthias he was num- 
bered with the apostles. It has been urged by a living writer 
that this was not a valid election, and on the following grounds, 
viz., that it was previous to the day of Pentecost and the de- 
scent of the Holy Spirit; that impulsive Peter was the moving 
cause of it; that Paul was of right the twelfth apostle; that 
the prayer for Divine guidance was offered after the disciples 
had resolved to have one of a certain two men appointed to 
the vacant apostleship, without asking God whether he would 
have any one appointed to the place or not.1. But we can see 
no force in these objections, nor any impediment to the choos- 
ing of a successor to Judas so as to keep the number of the 


apostles equal, as at first, to that of the twelve tribes of Israel, 
by which precedent, doubtless, that particular number was 


originally determined on. If St. Peter was the moving cause 
of the election, yet that was of no importance since the pro- 
ceeding was evidently sanctioned by the whole assembly of 
brethren, and it was conducted not only with deference to 


their wishes but with religious submission to the Divine Will. 
“The subsequent appointment of Paul to the apostleship,”’ 
says Hackett, “did not abrogate nor discredit this decision, 


but simply enlarged the original number of the apostles.” ? 
But whether Paul was the twelfth or thirteenth apostle is of 


no consequence, and it seems idle and futile to object either 
to the election itself or to the manner of conducting it, since 


it was a matter of form and of habit, and had no intrinsic im-. 


portance or significance whatever. 
Il. But questions of greater moment arise as to the motives, 
purposes and expectations of Judas in becoming a “ guide to 


them that took Jesus.” There can be little doubt that Judas, 
in common with the rest of the twelve, clung, down to the day 


of Pentecost, to the Jewish tradition and delusion of a temporal 
kingdom to be established by the Messiah and was looking for- 


ward for office, honor and power under him. But as time 
wore away, being struck with the apparent hopelessness of 


1 Dr. Howard Crosby’s Notes on the New Testament. 
2Dr. H. B. Hackett’s Note on Acts i. 26. 
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his Master’s enterprise, and seeing no compensating advantage 
likely to accrue from any longer following the waning fortunes 
of Jesus, the traitor formed the resolution to betray his Mas- 
ter for money. Yet when he saw that Jesus was given up to 
be crucified, and also saw in its true light his own agency in 
bringing about that catastrophe, there flashed upon his mind 
a new view of Christ’s Divine character; a vivid sense of his 


own base ingratitude shot through his heart ; his slumbering 


conscience was suddenly awakened ; he was overwhelmed with 
shame and remorse ; he hastened to return to the chief priests 
the thirty pieces of silver, thinking, perhaps, that they might 


relent in their murderous purpose, and then, in the delirium 
of his despair, “he went and hanged himself,’ according to 
Matthew xxvii. 5, as the passage reads in our common version. 

III. But as the correctness of that version has been ques- 


tioned, our next point is to ascertain whether he committed 


suicide or not, that is, whether the original term éjyfuro, ren- 
dered hanged himself, ought to be so rendered or strangled, or 


choked, whether he died by his own voluntary act, or, by the 


goadings of a guilty conscience and by the excess of his grief, 
was suffocated. De Quincey has elaborately argued that he 
died of a broken heart, in one of his essays, in which his fasci- 


nating and powerful pen has wrought into a brilliant and 


plausible theory the speculations of some German theologians, 
and thrown over Judas’s treachery a roseate hue of pardon- 
able ambition and innocent strategy in order to compel Jesus 


to announce himself as the Messiah and unfold his plans. 


But what faith any man, holding this view, can have in the 
inspiration or sincerity of the evangelists, it is difficult to see ; 
for they all proceed upon the theory of Judas’s extreme guilt. 


The gist of De Quincey’s essay is contained in the first two 
sentences: ‘Every thing,” he says, “connected with our 


ordinary conceptions of this man [Judas Iscariot], of his real 
purposes and of his ultimate fate, apparently is erroneous. 


That neither any motive of his, nor any ruling impulse was 
tainted with the vulgar treachery imputed to him, appears 


8 De Quincey’s Theological Essays, I. 147. 
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probable from the strength of his remorse.”? Wonderful logic, 
this! Our inference is exactly the reverse, viz., that if there 


had not been a base motive and guilty purpose in his heart 
there would have been no adequate cause for the bitter anguish 
and remorse he suffered. De Quincey’s attempted whitewash- 
ing of Judas is a masterly feat of ingenuity, but clearly in the 
face of history and against the testimony of the evangelists. 
That Judas acted a base and perfidious part, that the thirty 
pieces of silver were the wages of iniquity, that he was an ad- 
versary [diabolos] to Christ, and a son of perdition, is so 
clearly taught, so ingrained in the sacred narrative, that some 
explanation of the concurrent and reiterated testimony of the 
sacred writers ought to be given before any theory, devised to 
cloak his guilt or exalt him into a hero, can deserve considera- 
tion. 

But the point now before us is, how did he come to his 
death? We answer that the evidence is to our mind complete 
and conclusive that he committed suicide. We do not assume 
to pronounce on the Greek original, but we rely on the testi- 
mony of the very highest critical authorities in this case, and 
feel compelled to believe that he hanged himself, or that he 
strangled himself, which amounts to the same thing. 

Robinson’s Gr. Lex. of the New Testament says that the 
verb dndyyo signifies to quite choke or strangle, i. e. to death, 
and in N. T. Mid. dmdyyouc, to strangle one’s self by hanging, 
to hang one’s self. Donnegan’s Gr. Lex. says this verb means 
to strangle or hang one’s self. Liddell and Scott’s great Lex. 
says the same thing. Dr. George Campbell translates the form 
of the verb which occurs in Matt. xxvii. 5, (dayykaro,) strangled 
himself, and in a note adds the following remarks: ‘ The 
Greek plainly denotes strangling, but does not decide how, by 
hanging or otherwise. It is quite a different term that is used 
in tliose places* where hanging is mentioned. It may be ren- 
dered was strangled, or was suffocated, as in the Syriac. The 
common Version follows the Vulgate, which says ‘laqueo se 
suspendit. Wakefield says, was choked with grief, but he 


4In classical authors, we understand him to mean. 
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does not deny that strangled expresses the common méaning 
in classical authors. The examples he produces in support of 


his version serve only to show, that, in a few obscure instances, 


the word may (not must) have the signification which he as- 
signs to it.”5 Thus for Campbell. But there are only two 
instances cited from the Septuagint where this verb occurs. 

One is 2 Sam. xvii. 23, where it is used of Ahithophel, David’s 
treacherous councilor, who joined in Absalom’s rebellion, and 
when his designs were exposed and defeated put his household 
in order and hanged himself, as in our version, and Wakefield 
does not question the correctness of the translation here, for 
there can be no doubt that Ahithophel, under a sense of guilt, © 
chagrin and shame, conimitted suicide. It would be absurd 
to say that he was choked to death with grief, or that he died 
of a broken heart as De Quincey argues in the case of Judas. 
And Ahithophel’s case strongly resembles that of Judas in all 
its features excepting that of repentance. Ahithophel was aid- 
ing and conspiring with Absalom in his rebellion, but being 
circumvented by Hushai’s counsel, he died by his own hands, 
from a feeling, doubtless, that his life was justly forfeited. If 
a man strangles himself he is strangled, of course, and the sense 
of apanko is well expressed in this instance by the common 
version, hanged himself, for it is borne out by the context, and 
no other version is. Moreover the original Hebrew term, thus 
rendered in 2 Sam. xvii. 23, vay-ye-hanak, which the Septua- 
gint renders anrjyfuro, signifies, according to Gesenius, to 
strangle, to throttle, as a lion his prey, to strangle one’s self, to 
hang one’s self. 

The only other instance cited from the Septuagint is in the 
apocryphal book of Tobit iii. 10, where the same original word 
is used by Sara, the daughter of Raguel, which Wakefield, 
strangely enough, thinks clearly confirms his rendering (was 
choked) but which, as Campbell well says, clearly confutes it! 
So learned men differ, and unlearned men must of necessity 
fall back on their own judgment. The facts in regard to Sara, 
the daughter of Raguel, and the sense to be attached to 

5 See Campbell’s Four Gospels, II. 189. 
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apanko in this case cannot be mistaken by any fair mind. The 
context forbids the rendering was choked. She was reproached 
by her father’s maids because she had had seven husbands and 
(as the fable runs) Asmodeus, the evil spirit, had killed them 
all “‘ before they had lien with her.”” When her father’s maids 
reproached her for destroying her seven husbands she “ was 
sorrowful, so that she thought to have strangled herself 
[dndykeoOou]; and she said I am the only daughter of my 
father, and if I do this [i. e. strangle or hang myself ] it shall 
be a reproach unto him and I shall bring his old age with sor- 
row to the grave.” Now Wakefield’s notion that Sara means 
that she would be choked with grief is totally irreconcilable 
with the circumstances and the context. As Campbell says, 
“That the daughter’s suicide would bring dishonor on the 
father may be understood by anybody ; but her dying of grief, 
in consequence of the bad treatment she had received from 
strangers might be to a parent a subject of affliction, but could 
not be a matter of reproach.” 6 

We are sorry that Dr. Paige countenances the notion of 
Wakefield and others who have relied on this instance from 
Tobit, for the highest authorities give to the verb an active 
rather than a passive sense, and the context seems to us to 
plainly involve the idea of suicide, and no translation or mis- 
translation of single terms can hide it. 

So far then as the instances cited from the Septuagint bear 
upon the question, and weighing as well as counting the 
authorities, the evidence preponderates in favor of the render- 
ing of éayyfaro in Matt. xxvii. 5, as in our version, hanged him- 
self. Kuinoel has a long and elaborate noté on the passage, 
and after citing the opinion of Wakefield, and others who agree 
with him, says: ‘ It seems to me that the common explana- 
tion should be preferred.” 7 De Wette also, in his version of 
Matt. xxvii. 5, has ‘‘ und erhenkete sich,” meaning to hang one’s 


self, from erhenken, a verb transitive, to hang up [a thief, etc.]. 
6 Campbell's Note on Matt. xxvii. 5. 
7™Mihi quidem praeferenda videter vulgaris expositio. Scilicet solennis verbi 


anayyecT on significatio est, se suspendere, laqueo sibi cervicem frangere, suspendio 
vitam finire,’”’ etc. 
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Nor do we think the words in Acts i. 18—“‘and falling 
headlong he burst asunder in the midst and all his bowels 
gushed out”’-—forbid the idea of suicide. He might have 
hanged himself and then, falling headlong by the breaking of 
a rope, the abdomen may have burst.8 Or hanging himself 
and casting himself from the lofty walls on the south or east 
of the holy city where at one point they rise from 180 to 150 
feet above the valley,? he might thus have been dashed to 
pieces at the foot of the precipice. ‘ He probably hanged him- 
self,” says Dr. Howard Crosby, “ on the edge of a precipice 
and cast himself off, thus causing a violent death.” But 
however desirable it may be to know the particulars concern- 
ing the manner of Judas’s death, which, if known, would re- 
move all appearance of incongruity in the several accounts, 
the precise determination of the question seems now impossi- 
ble. Judging by the weight of evidence it seems clear that he 
committed suicide, and moreover we judge that heart-break is 
a somewhat rare occurrence with men of Judas’s stamp, while 
suicide resulting from remorse for guilt and from dread of 
public ignominy is a common, everyday occurrence, as the 
daily papers abundantly show. The translation of dzyyturo by 
hanging or strangling one’s self has in its favor the majority of 
critical authorities, the same verb and its conjugates are uni- 
formly translated and used in the same way in the Septuagint, 
the contexts where they occur are incompatible with any 
different rendering, and there is an inherent probability and 
propriety in this interpretation which satisfies all the condi- 
tions of the case. 

Before we pass to our next section we have a remark or two 
to offer on the apparent inconsistency between the statement 
in Acts i. 18: “Judas purchased a field with the reward of 
iniquity,”’ and that in Matt. xxvii. 5: “ The chief priests took 
the silver pieces . . . and bought with them the potter’s 
field.” These two statements are made by different evangelists 
who wrote without concert and from different standpoints. 

8Dr. Robinson’s Eng. Harmony of the Gospels, p. 208. 
9 Dr. Robinson’s Bib. Res. I. 420. 10 Dr. Crosby’s Note on Matt. xxvii. 5. 
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The fact to which they testify, and the only one of importance 
is, that a field was bought with Judas’s money, though he was 
not the agent by whom the purchase was made. The word 
purchased is to be taken as expressing the idea that he gave 
occasion and furnished the means for purchasing the field and 
therefore might be called the purchaser, though he did not 
personally make the bargain. The chief priests might also be 
called the purchasers of the field since they were confederated 
and concerned with him in the whole transaction, and after 
the return of the thirty pieces of silver to them, it was their 
money if they chose to appropriate it. It was by the joint ac- 
tion of Judas and the chief priests that Christ was betrayed 
and crucified and the potter’s field bought as a burial place for 
strangers. 

The responsibility for the acts of partners and confederates 
is chargeable to either party as the scenes in which they act, 
or the situation of the observers, may change. Peter charged 
the Jews with having by “wicked hands taken Jesus and 
crucified him” (Acts ii. 23). Yet Pilate, by whose authority 
alone capital punishments could be inflicted, was not exonerated 
from blame. Both he and the Jews were guilty, as principals, 
in the shedding of innocent blood. Again, “ it is pretty certain 
that there was an approved idiom among the Jews,” said the 
late Dr. H. Ballou 2d, “ by which one was said to do what he 
merely occasioned to be done. Thus the Saviour says (Matt. 
x. 84), ‘Think not that I am come to send peace on earth; I 
came, not to send peace, but asword. For I am come to set 
a man at variance against his father,’ etc.; meaning that his 
coming would occasion variance and persecution. St. Paul 
says (Rom. xiv. 15), ‘Destroy not him with thy meat, for 
whom Christ died;’ that is, do not by eating meat, occasion 
the destruction of thy brother. And in the passage before vs, 
it is said that Judas purchased a field with the reward of in- 
iquity ; whereas his iniquity was only the occasion of the pur- 
chase, as we learn from: Matthew.” We are to judge of the 
testimony of independent witnesses by a broad view of the 

11 Universalist Expositor, I. 214, Jan., 1881. 
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general subject of discourse rather than by minute and in- 
sulated particulars, and then the seeming discrepancies may 
be found to corroborate and establish the history by excluding 
the suspicion of contrivance and collusion. It has been well 
said that nothing is so exact as a studied cheat. 

IV. We come now to inquire into the meaning of the words, 
“that he might go to his own place.” It has been a disputed 
point as to whom these words refer. We never doubted that 
they refer to Judas, and that has been the general opinion, 
but some writers have referred them to Matthias. There are, 
however, as we think, insuperable objections to this view ; one 
of which is that when the words were uttered Matthias had not 
been chosen, the lot had not been cast, and it was not known 
on whom the lot would fall. How then could the words refer 
to one who was not yet chosen? The office of an apostle could 
not be called Matthias’s own place previous to the casting of 
the lot and the declaration of the result. That Matthias should 
be spoken of as going into the apostleship as his own place, 
previous to his election, seems far-fetched, unnatural and in- 
admissible. Another notion, equally groundless, is, that the 
words refer to a province that fell to Judas in the distribution 
and allotment among the twelve apostles of their several fields 
of labor and that the one which fell to Judas is here said to’ be 
Matthias’s own place. 

But this explanation is based on an imaginary assumption, 
for there is not a word in the Gospels, as we are aware of, to 
show that there was a separate province assigned to each of 
the twelve in Christ’s life-time, or by Divine authority at any 
time. ‘ This exposition,” says Dr. Whitby, “ is founded upon 
an evident mistake, viz., that the several provinces into which 
the apostles were to go, for preaching the Gospel, were dis- 
tributed among them before they were filled with the Holy 
Spirit, which is abundantly confuted by Dr. Stillingfleet. And 
when, where, to-what end, should a province of preaching the 
Gospel after our Lord’s ascension be distributed to him who 
was a son of perdition? Secondly, to succeed to the office of 
Judas is not to go into his own place (as the words in the 
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original, eis ro» romov tov idvov, properly signify) but, to take his 
place, according to the words of the Psalmist, ‘his office shall 
another take’; and thirdly, had this been intended, a con- 
junction copulative should have been put before that he might 
go, and the words should have heen, To take the share of his 
apostleship and go to his place.” ” 

But the passage actually reads differently from this, and the 
syntax forbids the reference to Matthias. . It reads: “ Thou, 
Lord, which knowest the hearts of all men show whether of 
these two thou hast chosen that he may take part in this min- 
istry and apostleship, from which Judas by transgression fell, 
that he might go to his own place.” Not that Matthias might 
go to his own place, for that is not congruous with the current 
of thought nor the carrying out of the idea of the speaker, but 
it is forced and unnatural to refer the last pronoun, he, back 
to Matthias. But let any one read the last clause by itself — 
“from which [7. e. ministry] Judas by transgression fell that 
he might go to his own place,” and then say, if he can, that the 
sense is not clear, consistent and complete. Who fell from 
office but Judas, and who but he was in consequence going to 
his own place? It would seem as if nothing but a strong bias 
in favor of some favorite theory could prevent any one from 
understanding the passage to mean, in substance, that Judas 
by transgression fell from an office which did not properly 
belong to him, and for which he had no fitness or qualification, 
that he might go to his own place, 7. e. take the rank or posi- 
tion to which by his character he did rightfully belong and 
which was his own proper place. If we analyze the clause and 
consider the force of the words they will be found to accord 
with this interpretation and with no other. 

The verb translated might go is, in the Greek, very expres- 
sive, signifying not merely to pass, but implies motion from 
where one is, and hence, to pass on, to go aside, to depart from 
one place in order to go to another.% The meaning of e js 
mugépy, says Hackett, in his note on the place, is, “from which 


‘ 


12 Dr. Whitby’s Note on Acts i. 25. : 
18 Robinson’s Gr. Lex. of the N. T. under 70QVEVO). 
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he went aside, as opposed to the idea of adhering faithfully to 
the character and service which his apostleship required of him.” 
This sense is admirably expressed by the Vulgate, “ ut abdiret 
in locum suum ”’ ; abiret being compounded of ab “ from” and eo 
“to go,” which is in closest correspondence with the original and 
exactly expressing the fact that Judas went out from the apos- 
tolic office, where he did not belong, in order to go to another 
place which was truly his own. What was that place? The 
answer commonly given is that of Meyer, quoted approvingly 
by Dr. Hackett, and is as follows: “*‘ What is meant here by 
6 tomos 6 tdws [his own place] is not to be decided by the usage 
of zomog in itself considered (for rémoz may denote any place), 
but merely by the context. That requires that we understand 
by it Gehenna, which is conceived of as the place to which 
Judas, in virtue of his character, properly belongs. Since the 
treachery of Judas was in itself so fearful a crime, and was 
still further aggravated by self-murder, (which alone, accord- 
ing to Jewish ideas, deserved punishment in hell) the hearers 
of Peter could have had no doubt as to the sense to be attached 
to roms idws.” This is the comment of Meyer, and is endorsed 
by Hackett as the only “ meaning of the passage which has 
any respectable critical support.” Yet itis colored by theologi- 
cal bias, and savors strongly of the traditional theory of an 
endless hell. Where, in all the New Testament, is there a 


14 The term self-murder is a solecism, and we protest against its use as not according 
to Christian ideas and as illogical and inhuman. Whately, in his Logic, p. 156, well 
says in substance that suicide, if one considers the nature and not the name of it, evi- 
dently wants the most essential characteristic of murder, viz., the hurt or injury done 
to one’s neighbor in depriving him of life, as well as to others by the insecurity they are 
in consequence liable to feel. Since no one can, strictly speaking, do injustice to him- 
self, he cannot in the literal and primary acceptation of the words be said either to rob 
or murder himself. He who deserts the post to which he is appointed by his great 
Master and presumptuously cuts short the life that is given him is guilty indeed of a 
grievous sin, if he is in his senses so as to be accountable for his actions, but of one not 
in the least analogous in its character to murder. It implies no inhumanity. It is 
often committed in a state of delirium, of complete mental alienation through disease 
of the brain, through insanity caused by Providential calamity, by disappointment, be- 
reavement or religious excitement, rendering the victim as irresponsible as an idiot. 
To talk of the guilt of murder, in such cases, attaching to suicide, is unworthy of Meyer 
and Hackett, and yet they make no distinction, but speak as if all suicides were self 
murderers ! 

‘ 
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a.syllable about Judas’s own place being in hell in the modern 
orthodox sense of the term? We know not. The notion is 
outside of the Scriptures and adopted by these writers, appar- 
ently, through the influence of their dogmatic training and 
habits of thought. 

It ought, perhaps, to be noticed that some writers of good 
repute think, that though the words in question refer to Judas 
yet they mean only that he might go to his own home, kindred 
or occupation. Thus one writer says: ‘‘ Ashamed of his crime, 
stricken in conscience and overwhelmed with remorse, Judas 
wished to dissolve his relationship with Jesus, and return to 
his former abode.” We wonder at the inconsequential 
nature of the reasoning that could lead to such a conclusion. 
What evidence is there to justify such an explanation or to 
furnish any ground for the opinion that Judas, in his state of 
mind, confounded as he was, baffled in his calculations, smart- 
ing with chagrin, struck as by a thunder-bolt with a crushing 
sense of his folly and sin, and frenzied with anguish, shame 
and remorse, could have coolly thought of returning to his 
own home, of resuming his former business, of dissolving his 
relationship with Jesus? As if anything further, indeed, were 
necessary to dissolve for ever his relationship with Jesus and 
the church! How could the apostles have spoken of so trivial 
and irrelevant a matter in a prayer for Divine guidance in 
choosing a man to fill the vacant apostolic office, is more than 
we can conceive. It is not in keeping with the terribly tragic 
scene which they have in their minds, and, besides, it was 
nothing at all to the purpose for which the brethren had as- 
sembled. There is nothing to show that Judas did return, or 
could have returned, to his former abode, except to hang him- 
self, or at any rate to die the death of one who is under too 
great a weight of opprobrium and self-reproach to live. What 
attraction or inducement -or comfort could home, or family, or 
trade and business have for him, judging by what is recorded 
of him, or for any man in like circumstances! Nay, if this ex- 


15 Rev. R. 0. Williams, in Christian Leader, of Jan. 6, 1877. See also Dr. Paige’s 
Note on Matt. xxvii. 5. 
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planation were true, the circumstance could have no impor- 
tance nor significance for Judas amid the thickening horrors 
of the time, between his recantation in the temple and his put- 
ting an end to his life, which, if we read the history aright, so 
quickly followed. 

How much more consistent with the mental condition of 
Judas to believe that he passed directly from the confession of 
his terrible sin to his terrible death. As the original words 
for “his own place” do not locate nor describe the place, but 
leave it to be inferred from the character of the man and the 
circumstances of the case, it is curious and instructive to notice 
how near to the truth the general run of commentators have 
come to it and yet have missed it, because the bias of theologi- 
cal systems have put men off the right track or stood in the 
way of right conclusions and seemed to require something 
more or something different from what is recorded in, or 
authorized by, the Scriptures. 

Thus Olshausen says : ‘‘ zézog ‘dios, his own place, is a euphem- 
istic designation of the place of punishment in which the sin 
of Judas rendered it just that he should have his abode.” 46 
Dr. Whitby says, properly enough: “ Zhat he might go to his 
own place, t. e. to the place worthy of him and which he had 
deserved by his sin.” To the same effect thé celebrated 
Hooker says: ‘* The place of Judas was locus suus, a place of 
his own proper procurement,” ” and there the judicious Hooker 
judiciously leaves the matter. Every man’s own proper place 
is, doubtless, that place, rank or condition which his character 
entitles him to hold or which he is fitted for. What and where 
Judas’s own place was or is cannot be doubtful nor difficult to 
determine on general principles, provided we are content with 
what the Scriptures say on the subject. Now it happens that the 


original for his own place is a strong and expressive phrase 
and has a peculiar force as compared. with other texts some- 
times cited to illustrate it, but which are not equivalent, have 
not the same force in the Greek, and therefore are not at all 


16 Quoted in Hackett’s Note on Acts i. 25, 
17 Hooker’s Eccl. Pol. II. 47. Ed. Keble. 
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to the purpose. We beg attention to this point for it is im- 
portant to a right understanding of the matter. For instance, 
the words in Numb. xxiv. 25 are often referred to: “ And 
Balaam . . . returned to his place” (Septuagint, ei¢ roy 
tonov avtod), Which differs both in our common version and in 
the original from the expresssion in Acts i. 25, which reads, 
eis tov tomov tov tdvor, Which signifies one’s own proper place. In 
Gen. xxxi. 55, “ And Laban returned unto his place” ; in Ex. 
xviii. 23, “ This people shall also go to their place” ; in Judges 
vii. 7, “Go every man unto his place,” and in Judges ix. 55, 
“ They departed every man unto his place,” there is not in the 
Greek anything equivalent to the expression in Acts i. 25, 
which has an emphatic ids, denoting what is especially one’s 
own.” 8 

Following then the highest authority as to the meaning of 
the original words we conclude that Judas went out from the 
place of honor which did not properly belong to him and for 
which he had no fitness or affinity, to take the place, rank or 
position which by his character and conduct was properly 
and peculiarly his own, and that was the place of an outcast 
and apostate from the Christian ministry and church, a place 
of dishonor and ignominy. In this exposition we conform to 
the course of history, we adhere to the tenor of the context, 
we cling to the sense of the original terms as expounded by 
the most competent and most eminent critics. This sense in 
fact lies on the very face of the passage and is consistent and 
rational. Judas’s own place was determined by the ruling ele- 
ments of his character, by his sordid and covetous disposition, 
his moral alienation from the work of an apostle, and his utter 
lack of sympathy with the mind, the spirit and cause of Christ. 
“ Have not I chosen you twelve,” said Jesus, “ and one of you 
is a devil” (John vi. 70). ‘lhe unconscious doctrinal bias of 
commentators has apparently led them astray and caused them 
to miss the simple truth, because it was so simple and because 
it did not answer to their prepossessions. Judas went out 
from the apostleship which he nominally held and was a place 

18 Robinson’s Gr. Lex. of the N. T. under (010s. 
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of honor, but was not properly his, in order to go to that place 
of disgrace and infamy which rightfully belonged tohim. His 
own proper place in history and in the estimation of mankind 
is not that of an honored witness and minister of Jesus Christ, 
but it is outside of the apostolic office which he dishonored, 
forfeited, abandoned, and from which he swerved or fell to go 
down to an ignominious grave, and to take the place of shame 
and contempt which he will hold to the end of time. 

Some people will perhaps be tempted to ask if this is all 
there is to it, and will deem this exposition unsatisfactory 
from its very simplicity and obviousness, and especially will 
they think it inadequate if they are prepossesed with the idea 
that an apostate and suicide ought to suffer the torments of an 
endless hell. For the true idea of the passage, as we think, 
has been so long and so generally obscured by superstition, so 
loaded down and smothered by adscititious and foreign matter 
that the simple truth was lost sight of amid the rubbish of 
popular commentaries, and the idle and groundless specula- 
tions imported into and confounded with the sacred oracles. 

Without meaning to palliate Judas’s offence, or shield him 
from due condemnation for the ignoble motives and base pas- 
sions which wrought his ruin, we desire to emphasize the fact 
which is so constantly affirmed in the Scriptures and yet so 
apt to be overlooked, that retribution treads on the heels of 
transgression, and that he found, as Adam found, his just 
recompense for his sins, in the very day of his transgression ; 
and that very often men suffer for their sins previous to any 
overt act of wrong doing or any public manifestation of their 
guilt. We see this exemplified in the case of Judas Iscariot. 
Judgment did not slumber and his punishment was not de- 
layed. If death had been to him utter annihilation, there 
would have been no arrears of justice unadjusted, no escape 
of that recompense which was meet for him, for he suffered 
intolerable agony as long as he lived after nursing his devilish 
treachery in his heart untii his last breath, as all that is re- 
corded of him plainly shows; and this is equally certain and 
evident whatever may have been the immediate cause or the 
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manner of his death, whether it was by suicide, or by suffoca- 
tion through mental anguish. For in either case his trans- 
gression was the prime cause of his sudden, violent and igno- 
minious death, as we suppose all will admit. He was cut off 
from the hope which was the support and solace of every true 
and faithful disciple, viz., that of having a place of honor at 
the right hand of the glorified Son of God in his spiritual 
kingdom. To Judas, there was no anticipation of a crown of 
rejoicing at the coming of Christ in power and glory at the 
end of that generation, no looking forward to immortal honor 
with Jesus and his holy apostles, but on the contrary a fear- 
ful foreboding of maledictions on his name as the betrayer of 
his Master and an apostate from the church. This embraced 
everything dreadful that the Bible sets forth to deter men 
from swerving from truth and righteousness, and it is surely 
dreadful enough without adopting the fables of pagan my- 
thology and pursuing the sinner with vindictive penal wrath 
beyond the grave. 

Judas was inimical to Christ from the first, even when nom- 
inally an apostle; and so has many another man been a de- 
ceiver and hypocrite, though outwardly in good and regular 
standing in the church, and there is nothing very extraordi- 
nary or altogether exceptional in his character. It could be 
matched any day in any community, if the secrets of all hearts 
were known. It is true, he was called a son of perdition. 
But this language, an idiom of the Hebrew, has often been 
strained and exaggerated beyond its legitimate sense and 
scope. It denotes, in this case, loss of character, honor, and 
all the privileges of an apostle, and the having his name branded 
with everlasting infamy. Suffering as he did, and dying as he 
did, leaving a dishonored name, a heritage of shame to his 
family, that was perdition, indeed, and “ the recompense of 
his error which was meet.” He began to suffer when he began 
to sin and he continued to suffer as few men ever do, witha 
depth and intensity of anguish surpassing that of ordinary 
transgressors. Was not this enough without going into the 
land of shadows and locating him in a pit of interminable woe ? 
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In the name of justice we ask it of those who have held to that 
doom for Judas. 7 

Laying aside all theories and shutting ourselves up with the 
Bible alone, we think there is abundant evidence of the pun- 
ishment of Judas in the present world, taken in connection 
with the ignominy of his death and the blight and shame that 
fell on his name. It is, we believe, the law of God’s moral 
government that the deeper men sink in sin and iniquity the 
more severe and speedy and manifest is their punishment. It 
was so in the case of Judas. Was there ever a more prompt 
and speedy and just retribution suffered by any transgressor 
than by him, in the loss of his apostleship with all its privi- 
leges, honors and rewards, in the shame that indelibly attaches 
to his memory, in the anguish and despair that fell upon him 
and frenzied him, making life insupportable and bringing it to 
a sudden, shameful and violent end? We wonder, indeed, 
that any one can read the Gospel History and still ask when, 
where and how Judas was punished. Deep and dark as was 
his guilt, so deep and heavy was the judgment that overtook 
him at the culmination of his wickedness, and that without 
drawing on our imagination for anything more to be endured 
beyond the grave than what we have specified. 

And then, we are to remember that he gave evidence of the 
most sincere and hearty contrition, by confessing his sin, re- 
turning the wages of iniquity, and sinking under the intoler- 
able weight of his woe into an untimely grave. Whether, as 
we believe, he committed suicide ia the delirium of despair, or, 
as others believe, he was strangled by excess of grief, his re- 
morse and repentance are equally well attested. Was there 
ever self-condemnation for sin more unequivocally manifested, 
or confession of guilt more full, ingenuous and decided? Was 
ever contrition more evident or more thorough? Dr. Adam 
Clarke, though a staunch believer in endless punishment, yet 
had hope for Judas, and argues at length and with force that 
Judas was less guilty than the chief priests, because he gave 
the strongest evidence of penitence, while they incited the be- 
trayal of Christ and when he was in their power crucified 
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him; so that St. Stephen justly called them “ the betrayers 
and murderers of the Just One®’ (Acts vii. 52). ‘If assurances 
of pardon were given to those who were guiltier than Judas, 
why should not Dr. Clarke, upon his own theory, believe that 
there was forgiveness and hope for Judas? If those who cru- 
cified Christ are within the reach of mercy and have good hope 
of salvation (and we are told that a great number of priests 
were obedient to the faith) then on the partialist’s theory, 
how strange and preposterous it is that Hackett and Meyer 
and the average orthodox believer, should consign Judas to 
Gehenna or hell in the modern popular sense of those terms! 

We do not forget that Jesus said of him, “ It had been good 
for that man if he had not been born ” (Matt. xxvi. 24). But 
this was said of any man of evil ways and a wasted life. Nay 
it was applied to those who were the victims of Providential 
calamities of any kind, however innocent they might have 
been and however worthy, and implied no such horrid doom 
as the Church has so long been accustomed to suppose. It is 
not humane nor rational to strain a proverb of this kind into 
any such sense, since it is an expression of sorrow, pity and 
compassion for his terrible downfall and ruin. Our Saviour 
called Judas a devil, (diabolos, 7. e. adversary), but he called 
Peter on one occasion by the equivalent name of Satan, and 
Peter deserved the rebuke for his pusillanimity, cowardice and 
duplicity, in denying with an oath that he was a disciple of 
Christ. We pity the weakness and blindness of the whole 
body of the disciples for forsaking him when he was led away 
to be crucified. But we do not pronounce them, not even the 
strictest partialists believe them, to be hopelessly damned. 
He who has settled in his own mind what would be a just pun- 
ishment for others who have lived as basely and died as mis- 
erably as Judas — and history furnishes not a few of such — 
has settled the whole question in regard to this man. Con- 
sider the wretchedness of the man, mark his course and end, 
the workings of an awakened conscience, the mental conflict, 
the blighted hopes, the abhorred memory, the shame and ever- 
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lasting contempt to be associated with his name, and who shall 
say he is not adequately rewarded according to his deserts! 

If the inquiry be raised why Judas was ever numbered with 
the apostles since Christ knew from the beginning what was 
in him and foretold what he would eventually do, no man can 
answer. The question is too deep for human wisdom to solve 
and must be referred to the sovereign will and wisdom of God. 
It seems to have suited the Saviour’s plan to select his twelve 
apostles out of the average of those who professed to believe 
in him. One reason for taking Judas into the number may 
have been to furnish to after ages indubitable evidence of the 
_ divinity of his mission, the purity of his character, and his 
disinterested, deathless love for sinners which could in no way 
be more clearly and convincingly shown than by the confession 
of Judas that he had “betrayed the innocent blood.” And 
thus this man’s wicked career and miserable end, so bound up 
with the history of the founding of Christianity, forms the dark 
background on which is set forth all the more conspicuously 
the vindication of Christ’s all-emoracing and ever-enduring 
love, exhibited in offering up his life a voluntary sacrifice on 
the cross and breathing out blessings alike on friend and foe, 
and displayed all the more vividly and powerfully in contrast 
with the character and spirit of his recreant and repentant 
disciple. 


ARTICLE XXIV. 


Force not the Equivalent of Personality. 


Man’s idea of that which he names God is necessarily inade- 
quate, often faulty, even monstrous, but some conception it 
would seem he must have, something answering to the term 
he must assume to exist. A uniform element of this belief, 
at least in its primitive stage, is personality, which appears to 
be co-extensive with the notion itself. The truth of this ele- 
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ment of the conception is now widely questioned, and the 
denial of it is in many quarters considered essential to a sound 
intellectual apprehension of the subject. The scientist, the 
metaphysician and the theologian treat it as an out-worn idea, 
as one which logically we should abandon. The two former 
would, in rejecting personality, set aside all which has hitherto 
formed the idea of God, except the notion of power ; the theo- 
logian differs from them only in assuming that this power is 
moral, and is on the side of goodness. The question arises 
whether, if their account be true, there can be any validity in 
the assertion that there is a God, whether we should not be 
compelled in the last adjustment of our ideas to accept atheism. 

The scientist objects to the idea of personality on two 
grounds,— first that since he finds in nature only matter and 
force, these are all which are there; second that as he finds 
absolute. unerring uniformity in the operations he includes in 
the term law, the existence of personal will would be antago- 
nistic and unnecessary. The metaphysician assumes that 
force is a sufficient basis of causation since it has “all the at- 
tributes of a thing eternal and uncreated.” Or he sets forth 
that all existence passes from “ homogeneity to heterogeneity,” 
and thinks that “there may be a higher mode of being than 
that involving intelligence and will.” The theologian appeals 
to “experience,” and assures us that the only “ verifiable” 
idea of God is, “The Power not ourselves, which makes for 
righteousness.” The one dominating notion of all these state- 
ments is that of force, or power; — the one mode of knowledge 
recognized that of sense-perception. 

Force, or power, is a term which as currently employed 
must be understood in the sense it has gained by its use in 
physics. What then is the physicist’s use of the term? We 
find included under it, the action of atoms upon one another, 
whether such action proceeds by means of chemical or molec- 
ular changes, the changes resulting in those modes of mani- ~ 
fested force known as light, heat, electricity and motion,— this 
last being the primary mode of force into which all others are 
convertible, this convertibility being taken as a proof of 
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identity. Manifestly there is nothing in the idea of force so 
understood to involve that of personality. 

Law, as understood by the scientist, may be defined to be 
the invariable sequence of phenomena under invariable condi- 
tions, and, so far as the field usually included extends, the 
definition suffices. It may be further extended provided we 
do not insist that all law which is discoverable is physical law, 
—and Law may be said to be, the invariable relation and in- 
variable sequence arising from the co-existence and correla- 
tion of existences, of which special laws are the specific ex- 
pression. Law is not something dependent on the caprice of 
a will, like the edict of a Sultan or the ukase of a Czar. Such 
a conception of law arises from confusing law with statute,— 
but the one is really the expression of a necessary and fixed 
relation, the other is the ordaining that something shall be, or 
not be, by the will and choice of some authority. The statute 
may or may not accord with law, that is it may be just or un- 
just, but law is in its own nature just and true. This is not 
to say that there could not be a world of being other than that 
which is ; it is only saying that in order to have such a world 
the natures of the things composing it must be wholly differ- 
ent, so that the subsisting relations would be wholly changed ; 
the laws of such a cosmos would be as true, and invariable as 
those of the cosmos in which we find ourselves, but not the 
same. The scientific conception of law does not find accept- 
ance with those theologians who undertake to sustain an aw- 
thority above, and independent of reason, because their theory 
needs the support of certain subordinate propositions which are 
more easily derived from making will the source and ground 
of law. They can thus more easily deduce the dogmata of 
divine decrees, of miracles, of suspensions of law, —and of 
an occult justice. Their view resolves law not into something 
perceived to be true, but into something submitted to because 
it is imposed. 

The relation of law and will may, however, be reconciled 
without resort to a method which is fruitful in erroneous con- 
ceptions of the supreme will. As in the sphere of human 
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action all that is possible to man is so only as he spontaneously 


or consciously obeys law, so is it, though in a higher mode, 
that the work of the Supreme Will is performed. On this 
theory a miracle is not something done really or apparently in 
violation of law, however exceptional it may be to human ex- 


perience, but something done by.a manifestation of will acting 


through laws as yet unknown tous. Asa real violation of law 
we conceive it impossible, and as an apparent violation it be- 
comes merely a trick of the conjuror, who does not operate 


Without natural means, but only pretends to, To put the ex- 


planation in another form we may say, The will does not create 
any force it employs, it only says how the given force shall be 
used. If I toss a ball my volition is not the force ; it merely 


uses it to effect my wish. A clock demands a clock-maker, 
but he does not make the mechanical laws; he observes them, 


or no clock making is possible to him. So far as man is igno- 
rant of law so far is he limited in voluntary action, provided 


the force is one which his will can employ. If he works em- 
pirically his work will be organic only so far as it conforms to 


law. Hence so much waste in the work of the alchemists, who 
were ignorant of the laws of Physics and Chemistry. 


The theologians who kee} the notion of personality at the 


expense of misconceiving its relation to law, are at war with 


science ; and, the scientific notion of law being the true one 
so far as law itself is concerned, and being more and more con- 


firmed and understood, has been constantly strengthened, in 
spite of them; while the theologic position, by seeming to put 
the Supreme Will in conflict with law, has been constantly los- 
ing ground, and the conclusions resting upon the position have 
become more and more difficult if not impossible of belief. 

If it should seem that by making law something independ- 


ent of personal will we lessen the supremacy of the Deity, let 
us consider whether exemption from law is really a superior 
mode of being, assuming it a possible one; and also whether 
in affirming the independent existence of law and of God the 


propositions are mutually destructive. Is there not a law, 
though beyond our ken, by which God himself exists? Does 
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not the absolute rightness of God consist in His perfect har- 
mony with law? Is not his supreme rule according to law, 


and His creative action by and through law? If the two are 
in harmony then their co-existence will not clash, whether as 
realities they are the same, or, as he prefers to regard them, 


are of diverse natures. lt must be admitted that the view 
here presented is not that given by popular theology, — the 


latter is that which the scientist has attacked and undermined, 
and his opposition to it is fully justified. The advance of the 


exclusive doctrine of force compels us, however, to ask whether 
by it we are presented with a satisfactory solution of the phe- 


nomena found in the Cosmos. Can we eliminate from the 
conception of God the element of personality and still offer a 


rational notion ? 
Force may be, very probably is, “a thing eternal and uncre- 


ated ;”’ possibly matter may be no less so, ~— neither separate- 
ly nor together will they supply alZ that is found in existence. 


The scientist indeed grounds his objection to anything beyond 


matter and force on the admitted fact that these are all he 


finds, or assumes. Granted, under his method and by his tests, 
these are all that can be found. They are all that could be 


surely affirmed of himself were that method, were those tests 
applied to him, Is that method, are those tests the sole means 


at our command in search for truth? If so then we must 
make up our mind to believe that we can * know nothing but 
matter and its properties.” Should there be anything, how- 


ever, of which the balance and the retort, the test tube and 


the battery take no account, it may be that there are other 
means of search, other avenues of knowledge, and other cri- 


teria of truth. 

We will not ask the physicist to give us an explanation of 
that which he calls life, any more than we will ask him the na- 
ture of that which he names electricity or chemical affinity ; 
but since he claims that the phenomena of life are within his 


sphere of research it may be fair to ask him, Whence is Life ? 


The hypothetic answer of the materialist has been that it is 
the outcome of the molecular and chemical forces, and that 
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the higher modes of life were the product of the lower. Dr. 
Bastian having set himself to demonstrate this hypothesis 
claims to 4rave found that under given conditions life sponta- 
neously springs from sterile inorganic matter. Prof. Tyndall 
has met this by an apparently overwhelming disproof. 

In his reply to Dr. Bastian he says, “* Many of my infusions 
prepared with the most scrupulous adherence to his own pre- 
scriptions have been exposed for weeks to temperatures vary- 
ing from 80° to 90° Farh., and have remained perfectly sterile 
throughout.” The Rev. W. H. Dallinger, in the Popular 
Science Monthly, sums up the result of Prof. Tyndall’s experi- 
ments as follows: (1.) Dr. Tyndall has proved in connection 
with a host of others, but in a more definite and precise man- 
ner, that in filtered infusions five minutes boiling does kill 
every form of bacteria. (2.) He has proved that they are 
propagated by demonstrable germs only, in such infusions ; 
and (8.) This fact removes the probability of their spontane- 
ous generation to an almost infinite distance.” Prof. Tyndall 
did not end his experiments with those here referred to. Of 
his recent experiments Mr. Conway in one of his letters 
sneaks as follows: ‘ Unless Dr. Bastian can prove Tyndall’s 
experiments erroneous, which is highly improbable, he must 
surrender. Tyndall had to leave London in order to get an 
atmosphere pure enough for his experiments; they were per- 
formed at Dr. Hooker’s at Kew Gardens. When his hermeti- 
cally sealed enclosures were subjected to the intensest heat 
they did not subsequéntly generate life, except in one case, 
and in that case a flaw was discovered through which the air 
might enter. This would seem to be final.” Prof. Tyndall 
has since made another series of experiments at the Royal In- 
stitution of which his own account is given in the New York 
Times of July 6,1877. The results were the same, but some 
additional data were secured as the result of his ingenious 
contrivances for doing the work there. 

Prof. Tyndall is a witness whom the majority of the scien- 
tific as well as of the unscientific world will credit with entire 
candor and impartiality. He could have no bias against the 
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doctrine of spontaneous generation since he had himself said 
that in looking back to the primary nebulous mass he discov- 
ered in it “the promise and potency of every form of life.” 
His experiments are conclpsive that, given only inorganic mat- 
ter, there will continue to be only inorganic matter, so far as 
that no agency which we control can induce change resulting in 
organic life, — we can furnish no synthetic proof of the material- 
ist theory of the phenomena oflife. Oursynthesis at present ends 
with the law of chemical combination. We reproduce the gem, 
the salt, the gas, and the organic element, — there we stop, — we 
cannot realize even the alchemist’s dream of transmutation; nor 
though entire as to the material elements can we obtain the very 
lowest organic result. The gulf between chemical combination 
and the phenomena of life remains unbrigded, and it is as 
deep and wide between the primary ova and the inorganic 
atom, as between the granite of the mountain peak and the 
mau who climbs its glaciers. In the ova is the potential life, 
it is organized, and organism distinguishes not a mode of 
matter, but a class of phenomena which are present only as 
the outcome of that potentiality, a result which none of the 
so-called physical forces has ever been known to produce. 
Science has failed to reveal, either in matter or force, “ the 
potency behind the egg.” The series of phenomena included 
in the term /ife is left unexplained. 

It has also been the endeavor of the materialist to account 
for the operation of thought, including all psychologic action. 
The well known expression of Moleschott, ‘* Without phospho- 
rous no thought,” expresses the chemical materialist theory ; 
“Thought is a mode of motion,” expresses the molecular 
materialism. Such mere dicta explain nothing, they are 
verbal, they do not construe the phenomena in terms of rea- 
son. There has been applied however to the study of psychol- 
ogy the method of experiment which gives material for the 
new division vf science known as psycho-physiology. Begin- 
ning with sensation, following the wave of nerve force till it 
reaches the brain; watching its reflex action; putting the 
very pulsation of the cerebral function as it were under our 
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eyes; recording the changes of bodily temperature and elec- 
tric action undergone in various states and stages of mental 
activity, — we have had unfolded to us indeed new mysteries 
of being, the laws of which we may by further study be able 
to discover, but we have come no nearer to knowing what 
thought is, nor what constitutes the link between the physical 
man and the thinking self, than we were before. So fully 
satisfied of this are some of those who have most thoroughly 
pursued these inquiries that Du Bois Reymond says, “ Were 
we to attain to an astronomical knowledge, (that is a knowl- 
edge as complete and mathematical as that which we have of 
the solar system,) of the action of the molecules of the brain, 
the gulf between this molecular action and thought would re- 
main the same.” Prof. Tyndall made a similar statement in 
his address on the Methods and Tendencies of Physical In- 
vestigation. ‘“‘ Were our minds and senses so expanded, so 
strengthened and illuminated as to enable us to see and feel 
the very molecules of the brain; were we capable of follow- 
ing all their motions, all their groupings, all their electric dis- 
charges, if such there be; and were we intimately acquainted 
with the corresponding states of thought and feeling, we 
should be as far as ever from the solution of the problem, — 
How are these physical forces connected with the facts of con- 
sciousness ?” 

Physical science then by its own confession can no moré 
give account of thought than of life. The physicist inclines 
to assert that none can be given. “Science,” says Prof. Tyn- 
dall, “‘also is mute in reply to these questions. But if the 
materialist is confounded and science rendered dumb, who 
else is entitled to answer?” Certainly no one, if matter is 
the only field of possible and legitimate inquiry. 

The most complete of all the Cosmic force-theories of the 
current philosophy is that of Herbert Spencer. He is the ex- 
pounder of the materialistic and development theory of phys- 
ical science, joined to the metaphysic of Hamilton’s doctrine 
of the Absolute and Unknowable. The systematic illustration 
of his philosophy, including discussions of many subordinate 
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questions, he has given to the world in a number of volumes, 
some of which contain, practical views of no small value; but 
the gist of the system may be found in the volume entitled 
First Principles, —the first, last, and middle principle of 
which is that “ All things proceed from homogeneity to heter- 
geneity,” and then back again, —a ceaseless automatic tide 
of which thought is only the foam on the crest of the breaker. 

Mr. Spencer objects to the notion of personality being asso- 
ciated with that of Primary Cause, as, “There may be a 
higher mode of being than one involving intelligence and 
will.” There may be, but Mr. Spencer does not leave us the 
hope of knowing anything about it if there be, — therefore we 
do not care whether it exists or not. The only satisfaction 
we get out of his Cosmic-theory is that we know life is short ; 
and long before, on his theory, the Cosmos is on its way back 
to homogeneity, we shall have dropped into the “ jaws of: 
darkness,” and ceased to be. 

Mr. J. Stuart Mills’ force-theory of Causation, though it 
requires as its starting point, the ground principles of all de- 
velopment theory that “‘ Highest forms of life arise spontane- 
ously from the lower,” is logically dependent upon his miscon- 
ception of the relation between force and will. It did not 
appear to him that volition was an essential part of causation. 
He correctly says, “ Will does not create force;”’ but he 
seems to think that in asserting the presence and necessity of 
volition, we are affirming that nothing else has any causative 
relation to the effect ; and he objects that, “‘ Whatever volition 
can do may be done by many other causes,” adding that, 
“The will is obliged to use means,” and, “ such means as are 
by their own physical properties sufficient to bring about the 
result.” 

Volition, on this view ought to produce bricks not only 
without straw, but without clay likewise. So far as we can 
see however volition is never a cause in any such sense. The 
office of the will is to select that force and material by which 
the desired result can ke secured, which result however would 
not have been secured but for the intervention of the will. 
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The properties of steam and iron have always been the same, — 
but these physical properties and forces were not sufficient to 
bring about the “ desired result ” of a steam-engine, — some- 
thing in that is due to Watt, and Fulton, and Stephenson. 
The steam, the iron and the thought, are co-ordinate factors 
in the process. ‘ All the power that will possesses ” is there- 
fore not “shared by other and more powerful agents.” Nor 
can will be said to have all the power of causation in itself, 
except through the intelligence, which by comprehending the 
nature and laws of other things, enables the will to employ 
them. It is just here that we are able to distinguish between 
the action of force, of instinct, and of will or reason. Force 
and instinct do not vary their modes of action, thought-power 
or will-power does. It is in his use of forces that man shows 
the difference between them and volition. The expression of 
special thought or conception, made possible by power of 
choice, is man’s sign manual upon his work. 

Mere force gives no better result as a motif in philosophy 
than in physics or psychology. 

The notion of force or power as the primary cause has 
recently been extended to theology. In this field its appear- 
ance is both new and surprising. No recent expression of 
thought, not even that of the pure materialist, like Eyton, 
more effectively shows the pervasive influence of the physical 
method, biasing the mind of the age till it regards only one 
mode of seeking and testing truth as legitimate, than the 
writings of Prof. Matt. Arnold. 

It would not appear that Dr. Arnold has been a student of 
the physical sciences, his pursuits seem to have been wholly 
literary, and his religious convictions impress one as earnest 
and sincere; yet he comes to us offering a theology which dis- 
tinctly and emphatically denies the doctrine of spiritual per- 
sonality. We are ready to agree with him that the doctrine 
has been abused, but we fail to see that this is a reason for re- 
jecting it. The doctrine which he would substitute is, he 
tells us, the belief of the Hebrew race, their idea of the Eter- 

1 Essay on the Zsthetics of Physicism, West. Rev. Oct. 1872. 
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nal, which was, “A Power not ourselves, which makes for 
righteousness.” They deduced this doctrine, he thinks, from 
experience, and we by verifying it in the same way may ob- 
tain a firmer ground for religion than any other which offers 
itself. 

Permitting Dr. Arnold to take the benefit of his own posi- 
tion, that this notion of the Eternal was the special faith of 
the Hebrew race, which however there if some ground to 
question, did they accept it as the result of experience ? 
Judging from what we find in Job, in many of the Psalms and 
Ecclesiastes, their experience was a great deal like ours. 
They saw a great many who were wicked very prosperous; 
they saw men in the enjoyment of wealth who had gained it 
by extortion, oppression and fraud; and they saw much afflic- 
tion, poverty and wrong endured unjustly. It is true they 
had a clear idea that God, their God especially, was a God 
who punished wrong-doing, who would avenge the oppressed, 
who rewarded the just, but this God was accepted through 
something other than an induction. That the visibie course — 
of the world went a great deal against this idea of a ‘ Power 
which made for rightcousness,” was something which they saw 
and could not help seeing pretty clearly. Those who held to 
it, held by that kind of experience which we call faith. The 
verification of experience turned the scale the other way with 
numbers of them, —if they deserved the reproaches and ex- 
postulations of their prophets, with a very large part of the 
nation. ; 

Those who did believe in One ruling all, who is the Good, 
and not only good hut powerful, did they believe in an im- 
personal power? Claim if you please that the language is 
“ fluid and literary,” not “ scientific,” that does not allow it 
to be construed as the opposite of what it affirms, and when 
the personal element is taken out of the Hebrew idea of the 
Eternal you have made the most soul-moving words of psalm- 
ist and prophet only “sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal.” 

It is for us however to verify this creed by experience, if we 
can; but as soon as we attempt to do so, we are met by ex- 
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actly the same series of facts as met the Hebrew. According 
as we attach greater or less weight to them, as the good or the 
evil seems to us to preponderate, so, as far as mere experience 
goes, will we be inclined more or less to become pessimists or 
optimists in our views of life; and if we keep the belief in a 
Power which makes for righteousness, it will be in spite of | 
appearances, for the kingdoms of this world, and the glory of 
them, will be surely offered to us on quite different terins. 

When Dr. Arnold tells us that we are to verify the truth of 
his creed by experience, we may however very fairly conclude 
that he means us to understand religious or spiritual experi- 
ence, not the merely outward facts of life. This experience 
is written out in the creeds, liturgies and hymns of the vari- 
ous religions, and in the rule or discipline of religious orders. 
Turning to these you find man’s sense of the supreme glory 
displays itself in‘ reverence, in adoration, in praise, — his 
sense of dependence in invocation, supplication, thanksgiving. 
The consciousness of guilt either in a particular act, or in 
some tendency of his nature, inspires the wish to appease an- 
ger, to secure forgiveness, — to seek the at-one-ment of his 
nature with the supreme good, by fasting, by meditation, by 
self-renunciation. Though we should destroy the books and 
the rites of all religions we could not strike out from language, 
and that the earliest as well as the latest, the terms which de- 
note these spiritual experiences. 

In all these records we find universally present the notion 
of a personal element in the nature of that Supreme which 
men call God. Was that notion a mistake of the Past? If 
so our own spiritual ¢xperiences ought to contradict it, as our 
intellectual convictions reject the intellectual errors of earlier 
days. On the contrary the most ancient litanies of the world 
find assent in our hearts, and flow from our lips as the ex- 
pression of our desires and emotions. 

Again, if we are to verify the notion of a Power by experi- 
ence, why should we not verify that of a person in the same 
way? Experience taken in its highest sense is the only way 
in which we know-anything about either a Power or a Person ; 
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both become known or revealed through results which in the 
one case we term effects, in the other acts. There is this differ 
ence however to be observed between them, the one infers no 
regard, and arises from no choice; the other implies both. 
Dr. Arnold would have us think that the Eternal is ““ A Power 
which makes for righteousness.” -In what way then does it 
make for righteousness? By necessity,— that is as a mere 
consequent of something in its nature, just as it is a conse- 
quent of motion that heat is evolved; or by some choice, as 
Theodore Parker did when he, “ went into the battle of the 
19th century, and followed the flag of humanity?” 

The difference between effects and acts has an importance 
in relation to religious rites which must not be overlooked. 
Unless he may assume the personal as an element of the One 
All Good, not one of our spiritual experiences but is a phan- 
tasm, a mirage; not aspring. They are real only as acts, only . 
as we are personal spirits, and have a Father who is the Father 
of our spirits. No religious act is more primitive than prayer. 
Who will pray toatorce? If man gets into the grasp of 
gravitation will it hear his cry to be rescued? Who will 
strive to harmonize his passions or bring them under control 
by the help of molecular force? To which force shall he 
turn for forgiveness if he has wronged his fellows? If that 
which is on the side of righteousness is only a Power, it can 
have but the capacities of a power, and can only be related to 
us asa power. So inconsistent even is the notion of power 
simply with the highest religious experiences, that where it 
has become the ruling idea religion degenerates into supersti- 
tion. Man has however but one testimony to give, and the 
more profound his spiritual experience the more direct is his 
witness, that his spiritual life is in direct relation with a spir- 
itual life kindred to itself. 

That which we have sought to establish by these considera- 
tions is that Force apart from personality is inadequate to the 
solution of the problems offered in the phenomena of Life, of 
Thought and of Spiritual Experience. 

Whether the assumption of personal will as the mode of 
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power involved is any help in the solution of these questions, 
and what evidences there may be to justify such an assump- 
tion necessarily forms the subject of a separate inquiry? 


ARTICLE XXV. 


Cushite Origin of the Sacred Writing, Language, and Litera- 
ture of Babylon. 


THE problem, whose solution is to be attempted in the fol- 
lowing pages, is involved in obscurities and difficulties the 


nature and extent of which can be fully appreciated only by 
those who have devoted to it the most careful attention. We 
are aware that, among cuneiform scholars, a theory has been 


adopted, being now held by the majority, probably, which 


affirms the Turanian, or more definitely the Urgo-Finnish 
character of the people, languages, and literature appertaining 
to the first period of the Babylonian civilization ; and that, for 
still more specific and local designation, the term Accadian, 


derived from Akkad, Biblical “ Accad,” is coming into general 
use; if not for its technical accuracy, at least for the sake of 


convenience and uniformity. 
During our early progress in cuneiform studies, we adopted 


without hesitation the theory and terminology here indicated. 


2The Popular Science Monthly for July informs us that “ the methods and conclu- 
sions’? of Dr. Bastian in certain experiments, the results of which he had presented 
to the French Academy of Sciences, have been challenged by Pasteur, who has sug- 
gested a test experiment to be judged by a commission of three from the Academy of 
Sciences and three from the London Royal Society. The challenge has been accepted 
by Dr. Bastian, and the French members of the commission are Milne-Edwards, Du- 
mas and Bousingault. The English members were not yet chosen. 

1The present article forms, almost word for word, the introductory chapter of a 
work on Antiquities, the manuscript of which was completed nearly a year ago, but 
which, owing to the ill-health of the writer, and some other causes, has not as yet been 
put to press. The subject treated has been very much discussed by cuneiform schol- 
ars, during the past few years, and the questions involved are far from being settled, 
even at the present writing. The general hypothesis here presented, although long 
since suggested by European scholars, has never been thoroughly worked out. 
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But every subsequent attempt to give a scientific account of 
them, especially in view of the recent discussions of this sub- 
ject in France, only served to render apparent the extreme un- 
certainty in which the entire problem is involved. The very 
pertinent and suggestive remarks of M. Ernest Renan, in his 
annual report to the Asiatic Society of Paris, for the year 
1875, the substance of which as bearing upon our subject will 
be hereafter presented, have finally afforded the hint which 
has determined mainly the course of these investigations. M. 
Renan has employed the term Cushite ;—a title that suggests 
at once the theory and terminology in perfect accord with the 
Mosaic account of the original settlement of the Euphrates 
valley; and which ought, when properly applied, to offer a 
satisfactory solution ‘to the problem, relative to the origin of 
the Babylonian civilization, its writing, language, literature, etc. 

Indeed, the hypothesis, substantially, which was long since 
proposed by the Messrs. Rawlinson, if it had been more criti- 
cally and consistently worked out, contained all the elements 
of a coniplete solution of our problem. 

In the year 1874, M. Jos. Halevy had submitted a learned 
paper to the Asiatic Society, in which he strongly protested 
against the theory, to use his own expression, of “ the pre- 


tended Turanians of Babylon,” insisting upon the strictly 
Semitic character of the population, language, literature, as 
well as paleographical system, appertaining to the Chaldzo- 
Assyrian empires.2_ Although not himself a specialist in cune- 
iform studies, his familiarity with the Hamite and Semitic 
formations of language enabled M. Halevy not only to expose 
the weaker points of the Turanian hypothesis, but to develop 
some quite serious objections to it. 

Dr. Jules Oppert, having been one of the founders of cunei- 
form science, and being one of the first, if not the very first, 
to proclaim the Turanian origin of the Babylonian civilization 
and culture, was naturally the one to whom all eyes were 
turned for the defence of a theory which had been adopted by 
the majority of Assyriologues, but which was now assailed 

2 Journal Asiatique, June, 1874, pp. 461-586. 

NEW SERIES. VOL XIV 29 
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with such power. Dr. Oppert is a writer of great ability as 
well as learning, and his reply was worthy of his distinguished 
reputation.? It proved, to say the least, that M. Halevy’s 
argument was in no sense a finality. The fact that the primi- 
tive language, as it appears in the earliest inscriptions, was so 
different from the Semitic, or the Semitic-Assyrian, as to ren- 
der the bilingual texts necessary ; the translation of one idiom 
into another; the so-called Accadian into the Assyrian, was 
readily seen to be fatal to the extreme Semitic theory. On 
the other hand, M. Halevy, as must be admitted, had weak- 
ened essentially the ultra Turanian hypothesis. The inquiry 
at this stage of the discussion almost forced itself upon the 
minds of scholars, Whether a middle ground did not exist be- 
tween these two extremes? In other words, Was it not pos- 
sible to suppose here an original Cushite or Hamite formation, 
which had served as the basis of the Babylonian civilization and 
culture? It is at this point that the remarks of M. Renan, 
already referred to, should be introduced. With his habitual 


caution under such circumstances this eminent critic pro- 
ceeds : 


“We doubt then even now, notwithstanding the impression 
made upon us by the learned authorities, and by certain facts 
sufficiently striking, whether the foundation of the Assyrian 
civilization was Turanian. We do not believe, on the other 
hand, that it was Semitic. We regard our position as unaf- 
fected by the proofs, according to which Dr. Oppert was able 
to show, twenty years since, that the cuneiform system of 
writing was an importation, and that in the Assyrian texts, 
properly speaking, it was applied toa language for which it 
was never invented. For what language was this invention ? 
We fear to add only new elements to a confusion worse than 
that of Babel, in reminding you of a class of scholars some 
twenty years ago, among whom I esteem the venerable Baron 
D’ Eckstein, now too much neglected, as holding the first rank ; 
scholars who ventured, rashly without doubt, to designate this 
primitive formation by the name of Cushite, placing it in af- 
finity with the Hamite civilization. This Hamite and Cushite 
foundation, constituting the two civilizations of Egypt and 
Assyria, equal in antiquity, closely resembling each other, and, 


8Ibid. May-June, 1875, pp. 442-497. 
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with all, anterior to the entrance of the Aryans and Semites 
into history, was for us a seducing hypothesis. It is easy to 
find a better one without doubt, but the proof is wanting; 
and we still refuse to see, in the most ancient civilization of 
Babylon, the work of Finns and Lapps.”’ 4 


In his annual report the year before, M. Renan had alluded 
to these questions, and had used the following language : 


“‘Tf we employ the term Turanian in its strict sense, if we 
attribute the origin of the refined civilization of Babylon to 
the Turks, Finns, and Hungarians, to races, in fact, who have 
only destroyed, but have never created a civilization of their 
own, we simply declare that this astonishes us.” ® 

Thus, M. Renan’ is unable to see in the Lapps and Finns, or 
in any people directly related to them ethnologically, for 
whom it would be impossible otherwise to prove a world-his- 
torical importance, the real founders of a civilization that 
filled all antiquity with its renown. He would much prefer to 
recognize here the mental and physical activity of a race that 
never failed to mark its progress with powerful dynasties, with 
monuments of industry and grandeur. It would be very diffi- 
cult for any one, we think, not to be more or less affected with 
similar sentiments. But as regards the hypothesis put forth 
by him, the author here referred to makes no pretentions to 
originality. On the contrary, he but asks for a reconsidera- 
tion of the views of a former period, advanced by those to 
whom modern criticism is indebted for many of its most splen- 
did achievements. In other words, the Cushite origin of the ~ 
Chaldzo-Assyrian civilization, which is substantially the basis 
upon which the Messrs. Rawlinson labored long since to solve 
the problem before us, constitutes for him the true point of 
departure, if we would arrive at permanent and satisfactory 
results. 

The theory of the eminent English authorities just named, 
as we have already expressed the opinion, contained the prin- 
ciple elements of truth, respecting the subject upon which we 
have entered. Some defects in the method of working it out, 
if our estimate of their labors here is correct, were the chief 

4 Ibid. July, 1875, pp. 39, 40. 5 Ibid. July, 1874, p. 42. 
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cause of its being to a great extent abandoned by cuneiform 
scholars, and of the adoption of the extreme Turanian hy- 
pothesis as the substitute. As a basis of further criticism and 
progress, it will be most convenient to present here in some 
detail the scheme, which was formerly proposed by these au- 
thors. In the eleventh essay, published in the first volume of 
the new version of Herodotus, hy Rev. Geo. Rawlinson, the 
preface to which is dated January, 1858, it is probable that 
we should find the views of Sir H. Rawlinson at this period, 
although his initials are not attached to this paper, in the 
American edition of the work. At the early stage of cunei- 
form researches here indicated, it would be unreasonable to 
demand matured opinions on such a difficult subject, even 
from the founders of the science, among whom Sir Henry is 
to be placed in the foremost rank. In the essay to which we 
refer the Turauians are regarded as the primitive population, 
settled in the vallies of the Euphrates and Tigris. At that 
epoch linguistic differences had not become very marked; but 
gradually the Hamite or Cushite formation made its appear- 
ance, and out of this Semitism was developed; an event 
which the author is inclined to date from about 2000 years 
B. C. In his table of ethnological affinities appended to the 
essay, the writer places the Hamites, including the Susianians, 
Chaldeans, etc., in the general category of Turanian popula- 
tions. But it is clear that he does not consider the Turani- 
ans, strictly so termed, as the inventors of the cuneiform 
system of writing, and the founders of the Babylonian civili- 
zation. It is only when the original Turanian has developed 
itself into the Hamite or Cushite formation that this invention 
and civilizing process definitely take place, Thus, their really 
Cushite or Hamite origin is the hypothesis to which the mind 
of the author is evidently inclined at this early stage of cu- 
neiform research. We subjoin here some extracts embodying 
his views, and from which we have drawn the foregoing sum- 
mary of them :— 


“The monuments of Babylon furnish abundant evidence of 
the fact that a Hamite race held possession of that country in 
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the earliest times, and continued to be a powerful element in 
the population down to a period but very little preceding the 
accession of Nebuchadnezzar. The most ancient historical 
records found in the country, and many of the religious and 
scientific documents to the time of the conqueror of Judza, 
are written in a language which belongs to the Allophylian 
family, presenting affinities with the dialects of Africa on one 
hand, and with those of high Asia on the other. The people 
by whom this language was spoken, whose principal tribe was 
the Akkad, may be regarded as represented by the Chaldeans 
of the Greeks, the Casdim of the Hebrew writers. This race 
seems to have gradually developed the type of language known 
as Semitism, which became in the course of time the general 
language of the country; still, as a priest-caste a portion of 
the Akkad preserved their ancient tongue, and formed the 
learned and scientific Chaldzans of later times.” ‘ The early 
Babylonian language in its affinity with the Susianian, the 
second column of the cuneiform trilingual inscriptions, the 
Armenian Cuneiform, and the Mantchoo Tartar on one hand, 
with the Galla, the Gheez, and the ancient Egyptian on the 
other, may be cited as a proof of the original unity between 
the languages of Africa and Asia; a unity sufficiently shad- 
owed out in Genesis (x. 6-20), and confirmed by the manifold 
traditions concerning the two Ethiopies, the Cushites above 
Egypt, and the Cushites of the Persian Gulf. Hamitism, then, 
although no doubt the form of speech out of which Semitism 
was developed, is itself rather Turanian than Semite.” “The 
primitive or Turanian character of speech exhibited a power 
of development, becoming first Hamite, and then, after a con- 
siderable interval, and by a fresh effort, throwing out Semi- 
tism. It is impossible to say at what exact time the form of 
speech as Hamite originated. Probably its rise preceded the 
invention of letters, and there are reasons for assigning the 
origination of the change to Egypt.” “The development of 
Semitism, as has been already remarked, belongs to the early 
part of the twentieth century B. C., long subsequently to the 
time when Hamite kingdoms were set up on the banks of the 
Nile and of the Euphrates.” ® 


We have introduced some of the briefer extracts at the 
close, with a view to indicate Sir.Rawlinson’s general ideas at 
the time as regards the actual period to which the rise of 


Hamitism should be assigned. He very prudently declines to 
6 Rawlinson’s Herodotus, i. pp. 525, note; and 226, 583, 584. 
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fix the date, and it would be hazardous for any one to do so 
even at the present day. However, as he dates the rise of 
Semitism in the twentieth century B. C., long after the de- 
velopment of Hamitism, he could not assign the latter consist- 
ently to a period later than the twenty-fourth or twenty-fifth 
century before our era. The author’s chronological estimate 
for the rise of Semitism is remarkably correct, even in the 
light of all the facts known to-day; for it would be difficult 
to prove the existence of this form of speech at a period much 
earlier. The indications are, however, that Hamitism pre- 
ceded by some centuries the highest date assigned to it above. 
According to the views of M. Fr. Lenormant, a Cushite de- 
velopment existed at Babylon long prior to the era of Urukh, 
or Lik-Bagas, as this writer would read the name, the earliest 
known king of Chaldza.’ As to the period of Lik-Bagas’ 
reign, Rev. Geo. Rawlinson remarks; ‘ We must place his 
accession at least as early as B. C. 2326; possibly it may have 
fallen a century earlier.’ 

These data seem to necessitate a chronology for the origin 
of the Cushite development of Babylon, of at least two thou- 
sand five hundred, if not three thousand years B. C. But as 
regards the ethnological character of the language, writing, 
and literature of which there is here question, it is apparent 
that Sir Henry was strongly inclined, when he wrote the fore- 
going extracts, to the Hamite or Cushite hypothesis. He 
places the invention of letters after the development of Ham- 
itism. But he identifies the Cushites with the Accadians, and 
likewise with the Chaldwans. Here are two elements of con- 
fusion, judging from the present standpoint of cuneiform 
scholars. The Accadians are now supposed, by the majority 
of Assyriologues, to have been Turanians strictly speaking, 
while others regard the Chaldzans of Babylon as properly 
Semites. The classification of the Hamites under the general 
category of Turanian populations, regarded from the point of 
view now generally adopted, is not sufficiently deffnite for sci- 
entific purposes, and tends to complicate the problem before 

7Vid. La Magie, pp. 295, 296. 8 Five Monarchies, i. p. 156. 
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us. Nevertheless, the affinities traced, and correctly too, be- 
tween the sacred language of Babylon and the Galla, Gheez, 
etc., of Africa, on one hand, and the languages of high Asia, 
especially of the Ugro-Finnish stock, on the other, point toward 
a mingling of the Hamite and Turanian elements in one gen- 
eral development, which might be designated as either Hamite 
or Turanian, yet too loosely for the purposes of strict accuracy. 
The Hamite element, as all know, allies itself to the dialects 
of Africa, and the Turanian to those of high Asia; there is a 
marked difference between them ; and it is necessary to main- 
tain this distinction if we would attain anything like scientific 
results. It was chiefly for the want of this, as it appears to 
us, that the theory proposed by the Messrs. Rawlinson, as a 
solution of the problem before us, proved to be quite inade- 
quate, at the same time that it involved the essential elements 
of truth. 

We pass now to a consideration of the views of Rev. Geo. 
Rawlinson, who devotes an entire chapter to these inquiries, 
in the second edition of his *“‘ Five Monarchies,” etc. The 
author’s theory may be inferred in part from the subjoined 
passage : 

“On the whole, therefore, it seems most probable that the 
race designated in Scripture by the hero-founder Nimrod, and 
among the Greeks by the eponym of Belus, passed from 
East Africa, by way of Arabia, to the valley of the Euphrates 
shortly before the opening of the historical period. Upon the 
ethnic basis here indicated, there was grafted, it would seem, 
at a very early period, a second, probably Turanian, element, 
which very importantly affected the character and compusition 
of the people. The Burbur or Akkad, who are found to have 
been a principal tribe under the early kings, are connected by 
name, religion, and in some degree by language, with an im- 
portant people of Armenia, called Burbur and Urardu, the 
Alarodians (apparently) of Herodotus. It has been conjec- 
tured that this race, at a very remote date, descended upon 
the plain country, conquering the original Cushite inhabitants, 
and by degrees blending with them, although the fusion re- 
mained incomplete to the time of Abraham. The language of 
the early inscriptions, though Cushite in its vocabulary, is Tu- 
ranian in many points of its grammatical structure, as in its 
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use of post-positions, particles, and pronominal suffixes ; and 
it would seem, therefore, scarcely to admit of a doubt that the 
Cushites of Lower Babylon must in some way or other have 
become mixed with a Turanian people. The mode and time 
of the commixture are matters altogether beyond our knowl- 
edge.” 9 

The author does not state definitely in the foregoing ex- 
tract to which of the two peoples brought into view by him he 
would attribute the sacred writing and science of Babylon, 
and the original foundation of her civilization. But the lan- 
guage following seems to imply that the Cushites were the 
principals in this work: ” 


“For the last three thousand years the world has been 
mainly indebted for its advancement to the Semite and Indo- 
European races ; but it was otherwise in the first ages. Egypt 
and Babylon— Mizraim and Nimrod — both descendants of 
Ham — led the way, and acted as the pioneers of mankind in 
the various untrodden fields of art, literature, and science. 
Alphabetic writing, astronomy, listory, chronology, architect- 


ure, plastic art, sculpture, navigation, agriculture, textile in- 
dustry, seem, all of them, to have had their origin in one or 
other of these two countries.” 1° 


Such are the principal points in the theory relative to the 
problem before us, as it passed from the hands of this author 
in 1871, the date of the volume from which the quotations 
have been made. The last extract seems to affirm the Cushite 


origin of the Babylonian civilization in all its characteristics. 

Yet the author appears in other passages to attribute all this 

to the Chaldeans; and by the Chaldeans he means, as ex- 

pressly stated by him, the mixed population composed chiefly 

of Cushites from Africa and Turanians from the North, to- 

gether with a less proportion at first of Semite and even Ar- 
Five Monarchies, i. pp. 54, 55. 


10 [bid. p. 60. From the author’s language cited in the text, we should infer the 
Cushite origin of the cuneiform system of writing. But formerly Sir. H. Rawlinson 
strongly maintained its Egyptian origin, Commentary on the Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions of Babylonia and Assyria, London, 1850, p. 4). It is curious to note the modifi- 
cations of opinion on important topics since the publication of the treatise here referred 
to. Atthe present day, the view is held by the majority of Assyriologues that the 
cuneiform system came not only from Asia, but far to the north, or north-east, in re- 
lation to Babylon. 
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yan elements. As relates to our general problem, and espe- 
cially with a view to definite conceptions, the term Chaldean 
ought to be excluded from the discussion, since it is connected 
in the past, and even in the present state of science, with so 
many different and often quite contradictory notions. Hardly 
two writers could be named who attach to this term precisely 
the same ethnological value; and it is somewhat doubt- 
ful whether Rev. Rawlinson himself employs it uniformly in 
the same sense. The designation of the Babylonian civiliza- 
tion as Chaldean, therefore, appears to us quite objectiona- 
ble, since the true import of this title is far from being settled 
at the present time. 

Another point made by the author, involving no small de- 
gree of uncertainty, is the supposed conquest of the original 
Cushite population of Babylon by a Turanian race, the Bur- 
bur or Urardu, descending from the mountains of Armenia. 

Directly opposed to this view is the opinion to-day of many 
Assyriologues, that a primitive Turanian population was con- 
quered by a Semitic race. It would be difficult to reconcile 
these two suppositions, and much more so to produce really 
conclusive evidence in favor of either of them. The ground 
here is debatable even at the present time, and it is thus an 
element of doubt, so far as concerns our general problem, 
which ought to be excluded if possible. 

But the most objectionable position assumed by Rev. Raw- 
linson is that which derives the primitive Cushite population 
of Babylon from East Africa, or Ethiopia above Egypt. The 
Cushites of Africa, judging from the scattered notices of them 
upon the Egyptian monuments, had not assumed any impor- 
tance at the commencement of the Middle Empire, dating 
from the twelfth dynasty.™! 

An emigration to the Euphrates and the founding of new 
nationalities before this period, therefore, is hardly to be sup- 
posed ; and such a movement subsequently to this era would 
not answer the conditions of the problem; for Babylon must 
have been settled long before. 

11 Vid. F. Chabas, Etudes L’ Antiq. Historique, eto., p. 132. 
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Again; the earliest traditions of Southern Arabia are di- 
rectly in conflict with Rev. Rawlinson’s views respecting such 
anemigration. According to the investigations of M. Caussin 


de Perceval, followed by those of M. F. Lenormant, the first 
Cushite dynasty of Southern Arabia, under the name of “The 


Adites,”’ was founded by colonists from the Euphrates, being 
overthrown about eighteen centuries B. C. It was followed 


by another Cushite dynasty bearing the same name, which 
was destroyed by the Joctanian Arabians.”. Now, the com- 


mencement of the first dynasty, whose overthrow is dated 
eighteen hundred years B. C., must be carried back at least to 


two thousand years before our era, at which period a move- 


ment of Cushite populations takes place from the Euphrates 


into Arabia. It will be seen ata glance that these data do not 
admit of any such emigration from East Africa, through 
Arabia, to Babylon, as Rev. Rawlinson supposes. Finally, our 


author’s position is opposed to the usual interpretation of the 
Mosaic account of the first settlement of Babylon. The diree- 
tion of the movement of populations to the land of Shinar, 
under the leadership of Nimrod, is said to have been from the 
Fast, instead of from the West or Southwest; that is to say, 
from the African Ethiopia. 

It will be seen from the foregoing remarks that the solution 
of the problem upon which we are engaged, as originally pro- 
posed by Sir Henry Rawlinson, and more recently worked out 


by Rev. George Rawlinson, must be regarded as defective in 
some important particulars, although it contains all the essen- 
tial elements of a satisfactory theory upon the subject to which 
it relates. So far as we know, a really scientific value was 
never claimed for it; nothing more, in fact, than as a state- 
ment of the leading facts, together with such inferences drawn 
from them as the authors believed legitimate. For strictly 
scientific purposes, the theory was put forth in terms too gea- 
eral, and it lacked certain critical distinctions that would be 
desirable, so far as the state of knowledge permitted. It is 
quite possible that, at the present writing the authors them- 


12 Lenormant, Manual D’Hist. Ancienne, Tom. iii pp. 256 258, and 261-263. 
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selves have modified their views somewhat, and, indeed, we 
believe Sir Henry is to-day much inclined to favor the Tura- 
nian instead of the Cushite hypothesis. Be this as it may, it 


was quite certain that cuneiform scholars would not long be 


satisfied with a theory involving so many elements of doubt. 


The attempt would be made to narrow the problem down; to 
reduce it to as few elements as possible ; and we pass now to 
an examination of the later phases assumed by these ques- 
tions; to the opinions, in fact, as at present held by the ma- 
jority of Assyriologues. 

The two ethnic titles — admitting for the present that they 
have strictly an ethnological value— which appear most fre- 
quently in the cuneiform texts, relating to the ancient popula- 
tions settled upon the banks of the Euphrates, are Suwmir and 
Akkad, designating the countries, or Sumeri and Akkadi de- 
noting the people inhabiting those districts. As usually held, 
the first named, or the Sumeri, were properly Semites, while 
the others, the Akkadi, were Turanians. Dr. Jules Oppert, 
however, has recently maintained that the Sumeri were the 
real Turanians of Babylon, the Akkadi being regarded by him 
as a Semitic population. Not to enter here upon a discussion 
of this question, the opinions of the majority will be adopted. 
The Accadians, then, were properly the Turanians of the Eu- 
phrates valley; and they were, as now usually held, the in- 
ventors of the cuneiform system of writing, as well as the 
founders of the Babylonian civilization. They were the Finns 


and Lapps to which M. Renan has alluded. Of course, he 
does not admit that they were such; and even the advocates 
of the Turanian hypothesis regard them as only distantly re- 
lated to the Lapps and Finns of modern times. Mr. George 
Smith gives expression to the present views of most cuneiform 
scholars in the passage here subjoined : 


“ Intimately connected with these historical studies is the 
question of the origin and history of the great Turanian race 
which first established civilization in the Euphrates valley. It 
is the opinion of the majority of Assyrian scholars that the 
civilization, literature, mythology and science of Babylon and 


Assyria were not the work of a Semitic race, but of a totally 
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different people, speaking a language quite distinct from that 
of all the Semitic tribes. There is, however, a more remark- 
able point than this; it is supposed that at a very early period 
the Akkad or Turanian population, with its high cultivation 
and remarkable civilization, was conquered by the Semitic 
race, and that the conquerors imposed only their language on 
the conquered, adopting from the subjugated people its my- 
thology, laws, literature, and almost every art of civilization. 
Such a curious revolution would be without parallel in the 
history of the world ; and the most singular point in connec- 
tion with the subject is the entire silence of the inscriptions 
as to any such conquest. There does not appear any break 
in their traditions nor change in the character of the country to 
mark this great revolution, and the question of how the 
change was effected, or when it took place, is at — quite 
obscure.”’8 


If Mr. Smith had aimed to overthrow completely the hy- 
pothesis which he explains, it would be difficult to conceive a 
more effectual method of doing so than by the statements 
contained in the last half of the foregoing extract, assuming 
them to be correct, which they undoubtedly are. It is moral- 
ly impossible that a series of circumstances, such as he de- 
scribes, should occur in the actual history of any nation or 


country. As the writer well observes, it would be “without 
parallel in the history of the world.”” According to the terms 
of the description, the Semites must have been in a semi-bar- 


barous condition, an ignorant, nomadic race, at the period of 
their conquest of the highly cultured Accadian population ; 
for they are said to have borrowed from the conquered people 
its mythology, laws, literature, and almost every art of civil- 
ized life. 

In the first place, then, for a rude, uncultured race to im- 
pose its language upon a highly civilized people, at the same 
time adopting its mythology, literature, science, institutions 
and laws, and even its system of writing, is virtually a con- 
tradiction of terms. If, however, such an anomalous event be 
supposed, for the conquerors to so obliterate all traces of a 
revolution thus radical that the keen eye of modern criticism 

18 Assyrian Discoveries, pp. 449, 450. 
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is unable to detect them, and to show that the continuity of 
development has been interrupted, the train of traditionary 
ideas broken, must be regarded, we think, as wholly incredible. 

Reverse all the conditions of this statement; say that it 


was a cultured race that imposed its language, literature, in- 
stitutions, and laws upon a people ignorant and barbarous, ef- 
facing from history all indications of the previous condition ; 
there is then nothing in the proposition that is repugnant to 
reason. But it would require sufficient proof of such a 
change as having actually taken place before assuming it as a 
basis of scientific conclusions. According to the supposition, 
this, too, is wanting. Regarding, then, the language of Mr. 
Smith as embodying the actual conditions of the problem, the 
only natural solution of it is, that no such revolution as sup- 
posed has ever occurred in the valley of the Euphrates. 

The passage just cited from Mr. Smith, although it seems 
to embody his own views upon the subject, was never intended 


as a formal and critical statement of the Turanian hypothesis 
relative to the origin of the Babylonian civilization. In fact, 
the ground assumed by the author is an extreme one, as com- 


pared with the opinions of some of the most distinguished 


advocates of the theory referred to, among whom I include 
especially M. Fr. Lenormant. This eminent French Assyrio- 
logue has been inclined heretofore to admit the existence of a 


powerful Cushite influence in the early history of Babylon ; 


and since the discussions of these questions in France, to 
which reference has been made, he appears to be still more 
positively disposed in this direction. In view of the remarks 


of M. Renan in 1874, already noticed, M. Lenormant expresses 
himself as follows: 


«‘ It will be seen that I am far from attributing to the Tu- 
ranians, primitively settled in Chaldza, the entire work of the 
high civilization of Babylon; I see here only one of its fac- 
tors, and this not the most important.” “In this great and 
learned civilization, the principal and the most noble part has 
proceeded from the Cushito-Semitic element; from the ele- 
ment of which the Assyrian language became the national 
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idiom.” Babylon in particular, at least the Babylon of his- 
torical epochs, has been always préeminently Cushite.”’ 

The positions assumed in these extracts do not differ widely 
from the views put forth by Sir H. Rawlinson, as already pre- 
sented. <A blending of Turanian and Cushite influences is 
expressly held, and by far the greater importance is attached 
to the Cushite element. On the whole, it is sufficiently obvi- 
ous that something of a re-action has taken place in the au- 
thor’s mind, mainly due to the recent and profound criticisms 
of M. Renan. Indeed, M. Lenormant is free to admit that he 
may have been somewhat unguarded in his statements hereto- 
fore. 

We have not space here to present in detail, and in his own 
language, M. Lenormant’s present standpoint respecting our 
general problem, but substantially his positions are the follow- 
ing: Ist. At Babylon, as well as throughout Western Asia, 
perhaps, the really primitive layer of populations was Turani- 
an. Not much importance is predicated of it, however, in the 
work of Babylonian civilization and culture. 2nd. Somewhat 
later the Cushite race took possession of Babylonia in partic- 
ular, and then commenced definitely the civilizing process. 
The arts and sciences were cultivated, such as astronomy and 
architecture, and the astro-mythology was developed. 3d. 
Still later, perhaps, the Akkadi, related ethnologically to the 
Finns and Lapps, more directly to the Urardu of Armenia, 
descended upon the plains of Chaldea, bringing with them the 
original system of writing in its cruder form, from which the 
regular cuneiform of later epochs proceeded. The Accadians 
were agriculturists, préeminently addicted to magic, and to the 
worship of the natural elements. 4th. The Babylonian civil- 
ization, as known to us, was the product of the admixture of 
all these elements, the Cushite, or Cushito-Semitic, influence 
being usually in the ascendant. The population last desig- 
nated appertained to Sumir, perhaps the Shinar of the 
Mosaic Text, while the Akkadi, occupying principally the 
country of Chaldza, were Turanians strictly speaking, and 

14 La Magie, pp. 805, 306. 
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properly the Kaldi, or Chaldeans, in relation to whom so 
much uncertainty has existed. 

We think the foregoing outlines represent fairly the scheme 
as at present held by M. Lenormant, whose opinions certainly, 
upon subjects so familiar to him, are entitled to very serious 
consideration. The marked difference in several important 
particulars between this theory and that already set forth by 
Mr. Smith, will be readily recognized ; and the variations also 
from the opinions of the Messrs. Rawlinson on several points 
are not less notable. But on the whole, M. Lenormant’s pres- 
ent views are a recent and partial return to the old Cushite 
hypothesis, with which we started upon these investigations. 
That in which he most essentially differs from this scheme to- 
day, pertains to the original invention of the cuneiform system 
of writing, which he still holds to have been the work of the 
Accadians, or, in other terms, the Turanians of Chaldza. 
This point is the most obscure, and the least satisfactory, of 
any included in the author’s theory. Were the Cushites of 
Babylon destitute of any system of writing prior to the settle- 
ment of the Accadians in Chaldea ? 

It would be extremely difficult to sustain such a thesis, and 
it would tend to throw many obstacles in the way of the so- 
lution of our problem. The oldest inscriptions of Chaldza, 
being exclusively of the hieratic or primitive type, appertain 
to the period of Urukh, or Lik-Bagas, as M. Lenormant pre- 
fers to read this name ; and these monuments cannot be dated 
earlier than two thousand five hundred years B. C. At this 
time, according to our author’s own showing, in a passage to 
be hereafter cited, the Cushite civilization of Babylon had at- 
tained no inconsiderable development; and even Lik-Bagas 
himself was but an imitator of Babylonian usages, and a con- 
vert to the Cushite religion. Yet during all the period prior 
to this date, we are to suppose the Babylonian development 
had proceeded without a paleographical system, being finally 
indebted to the Accadians of Chaldza for one, which had been 
an importation originally from some region of high Asia. As 
before observed, this appears to me the least satisfactory of 
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any point in M. Lenormant’s theory ; and it is very difficult to 
reconcile the known facts with it. 

The reader is now fully prepared to realize the nature and 
extent of the difficulties connected with the problem upon 
which we are engaged. They do not afford much encourage- 
ment toward an attempt, on our own part, to establish some- 
thing definite relative to the questions before us. Neverthe- 
less, it is necessary to abandon here the course of merely neg- 
ative criticism, and, if possible, to sketch the outlines of a 
theory that shall satisfy all the conditions of this complicated 
subject. Some fundamental position ought to be seized upon 
as a fixed, reliable point of departure ; and we believe this 
may be found in the Mosaic account of the first settlement of 
the Euphrates valley by emigrants from the East, under the 
leadership of the Cushite hero Nimrod. The following pas- 
sages from the Biblical Text embody the substance of the nar- 


rative to which we allude: 


‘* And Cush begat Nimrod; he began to be a mighty one in the earth. He wasa 
mighty hunter before the Lord; wherefore it is said, Even as Nimrod the mighty hunter 
before the Lord. And the beginning of his kingdom was Babel, and Erech, and Ac- 
cad, and Calneh, in the land of Shinar. Out of that land went forth Asshur, and 
builded Nineveh, and the city Rehoboth, and Calah, and Resen, between Nineveh and 
Calah ; the same is a great city.’’ Gen. x. 8-12. 

“‘ These are the families of the sons of Noah, after their generations, in their nations; 
and by these were the nations divided in the earth after the flood. And the whole 
earth was of one language, and of one speech. And it came to pass, as they journeyed 
from the east, that they found a plain in the land of Shinar; and they dwelt there. 
And they said one to another, Gv to, let us make brick, and burn them thoroughly. 
And they had brick for stone, and slime had they for mortar. And they said, Go to, 
let us build us a city, and a tower whose top may reach unto heaven; and let us make 
us a name, lest we be scattered abroad upon the face of the whole earth. And the 
Lord came down to see the city and the tower, which the children of men builded. 
And the Lord said, Behold the people is one, and they have all one language; and 
this they begin to do! and now nothing will be restrained from them which they have 
imagined to do. Go to, let us go down, and there confound their language that they 
may not understand one another’s speech. So the Lord scattered them abroad from 
thence upon the face of all the earth; and they left off to build the city. ‘Therefore 
is the uame of it called Babel: because the Lord did there confound the language of 
all the earth: and from thence did the Lord scatter them abroad upon the face of all 
the earth.”” Gen. x. 32; xi. 1-9. 


The precise character of the genealogy, contained in the 
tenth chapter of Genesis, is sufficiently indicated in the last 
two verses. It is not exclusively a genealogy in the ordinary 
and modern sense, nor is it on the other hand entirely geo- 
graphical, as some exegetes have held. It was uniformly the 
practice, in high antiqnity, for a political community to trace 
its descent from one ancestral head, just as the Jewish nation 
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was regarded as wholly descended from Abraham. The Mo- 
saic genealogy, then, here referred to, embodies the double 
conception: Ist. Of a literal descent from a common ances- 
try; 2nd. Of distinct nationalities proceeding therefrom, lo- 
cated geographically in different quarters of the world. These 
two ideas are definitely embodied in the expression: ‘ After 
their generations, in their nations.” It would be decidedly 
erroneous, we think, to interpret the Text as revealing simply a 
system of colonizations from one nation and geographical lo- 
cality to another. Hence, in tracing a descent of Cush from 
Ham, and of Nimrod from Cush, Moses does not mean that 
Cush and Nimrod proceeded from the land of Ham, that is to 
say, from Egypt. Yet this appears to be Rev. Rawlinson’s 
view of the matter, when he derives the Cushites of Babylon 
from East Africa.” 

The Mosaic narrative, as contained in the eleventh chapter, 
was intended obviously to describe the very first settlement in 
the land of Shinar, after the deluge, and not simply a con- 
quest of peoples previously inhabiting the country. The city 
of Babylon was not in existence prior to this emigration. 
The original founding of Babylon, therefore, and of the sur- 
rounding cities, must be attributed to these colonists journey- 
ing from a region eastward to the land of Shinar. These 
emigrants must thus be regarded as actually the founders of 
the Babylonian kingdom and civilization. The question arises, 
then: Who were these colonisis from the East? Were they 
principally Cushites, under the leadership of Nimrod, or some 
other people of whom we have no definite knowledge? It is 
obvious that the sacred writer, in the tenth chapter, (v. 10- 
12), intends to attribute the foundation of the Babylonian 
Kingdom, in the region called Shinar, to Nimrod; and, ata 
subsequent period, the founding of the Assyrian Kingdom, in 
a country outside of and tothe north of Shinar, to Asshur. 

Thus, we must identify the first settlement of Babylon and 
building of the Tower with the beginning of Nimrod’s king- 
dom, consisting of Babel, Erech, Accad, and Calneh. It 

15 Vid. Five Monarchies, i. p. 54. 
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would be very difficult to establish a beginning for the Nim- 
rodic empire ata period before or after the building of the 
Tower ; for universal tradition, as well as the opinions gener- 
ally of critics, tend equally to place these events in close con- 
nection with each other, although they are narrated in differ- 
ent chapters of the Sacred Text. So far, then, as the Mosaic 
Record is to be esteemed an authority in these matters, it is 
plain that we ought to attribute the origin of the civilization 
of Babylon to a people who had migrated from the East, un- 
' der the leadership of the Cushite hero, Nimrod. 

According to the views of Rev. Rawlinson,-as already ex- 
posed, the Cushites originally settled upon the banks of the 
Euphrates had migrated through Arabia from East Africa, a 
region west or southwest, instead of east, in relation to Baby- 
lon. We have objected tothis opinion: 1st. That the Cush- 
ite settlement in Africa was no more ancient, probably, than 
that in the Euphrates Valley; 2nd. That this scheme is di- 
rectly opposed to the earliest traditionary notices relative to 
Southern Arabia; 8d. That the Mosaic Text connects the 
original settlement of the land of Shinar with a popular move- 
ment, under the conduct of Nimrod, from a region situated in 
the east in relation to Babylon. Now, are there any evidences 
proving the actual existence of a primitive Cushite population, 
more or less advanced in civilization, inhabiting a country far 
to the east as regards the valley of the Euphrates? If a peo- 
ple thus described and located were known, and could be re- 
ferred to a very high antiquity, such a fact would tend both 
to explain and to confirm the Mosaic account of the first set- 
tlement of Shinar by a Cushite emigration from the east. 
The following notices from M. F. Lenormant will furnish us 
here the desired information : 

“The Bible, in the recital relative to Eden, which has been 
preserved by Moses under a traditionary form exceedingly an- 
cient, and certainly anterior to Abraham, places a country of 
Cush upon the borders of Gihon, or the Oxus, and a country 
Havilah, or Khavila, a name which is that of one of the sons 


of Cush, upon the Pison ; that is to say, the upper course of 
the Indus. Thus, we are shown here a Cushite people inhab- 
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iting the two slopes of the Indian Caucasus, long before the 
Aryan development, and from whom has been derived the 
name of the Hindoo-Cush. Herodotus, who reports the tra- 
ditions which he had collected at Babylon, characterizes dis- 
tinctively the inhabitants of Gedrosia as Cushites, directly 
related to the dark tribes of the Indus; since he qualifies 
them as Ethiopians. The Baron D’Eckstein has proved that 
the Aryans of India originally designated this race by the term 
_Sudras, whom they had supplanted in their rich domains in- 
cluded in the region called by the generic name of Kausikas, 
preserved at a later period in certain sacerdotal families, deriv- 
ing their origin from the people occupying the country before 
the Aryans, and who were admitted by the latter to their own 
rank. This term Kausikas is manifestly one with Kush 


(Cush).” 4° 


In a word, the author shows from his own researciies, fol- 
lowing those of Dr. Lassen and the Baron D’Eckstein, that a 
Cushite population occupied the region of the Hindu Cauca- 
sus long before the Aryan development; that they had occu- 
pied India before the Aryans entered this country, extending 
themselves along the banks of the Indus to its mouth, and 
thence, upon the shores of the Indian Ocean, westward to the 
Persian Gulf and mouth of the Euphrates. When the Aryans 
entered India the Cushites settled there were well advanced in 
civilization, and they became literally the teachers of their 
ruder conquerers. The facts here brought to view accord pre- 
cisely with, throw important light upon, and tend to confirm 


16 Manual Hist. Anct. Orient. iii. pp. 417, 418, etc. Dr. J. Grill (Die Erzviiter der 
mench heit, etc., pp. 250-279), has developed quite recently a similar order of facts, 
derived from Hindu sources, to those upon which M. Lenormant bases his opinion. 
Another German author, Dr. Ernst von Bunsen, in a late treatise, adopts the theory of 
a Cushite civilization in the region of the upper Indus, at a very early period ( Ueber- 
einsteinmende Zeit rechnung bei Babylonien, Assyrern, etc., Berlin, 1875, pp. 58, 
64). Isee that Dr. Schrader, in a critical paper on the “ Origin of the Chaldeans,” 
etc., inclines to derive the first Cushite settlers of Babylon, under Nimrod, from 
Southern Arabia; thus favoring substantially Rev. Rawlinson’s views (Zeitschrift d. 
Deutsch Morgenl. Gesellschaft, Leip. 1873, pp. 419-422). But the primitive Babylo- 
nian tradition, which embodied itself in the phrase to be hereafter noticed: ‘‘ Bit- 
Kharris of the East, the Father of countries,’ cannot be construed with reference to 
Southern Arabia. We have: Ist. The fact of a very early Cushite civilization in the 
region of the upper Indus; 2nd. The Mosaic account of the original migration “ from 
the East;”? 8rd. The Babylonian tradition of the father of countries, from which civ- 


ilization was derived. These facts point only in one direction, and it is difficult to set 
them aside. 
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the Mosaic narrative, as we have construed it, relative to the 
first settlement of Babylon by a colony from the East, under 
the leadership of the Cushite hero, Nimrod. The absolutely 
primitive Cush, or Ethiopia, therefore, was located in the re- 
gion of the Hindu Caucasus ; and it was from thence that the 
emigration took place to the land of Shinar. 

The theory which derives the Cushites of Babylon, consid- 
ered as its first settlers and the founders of its civilization, 
from a region far to the east of the Euphrates Valley, finds 
much support in the traditionary notices scattered through the 
cuneiform texts, most of which are familiar to Assyriologues. 
We have the frequent expression Kharsak-kurra, for the Ac- 
cadian, or the “ Bit-Kharris of the East, the father of coun- 
tries,” for the Assyrian. The element AKurra in the Accadian 
expression contains in itself a crystalized tradition. In the 
first place, when preceded by the determinative of region, the 
sign Jm, it signifies “ The East,” considered as one of the car- 
dinal regions. 

‘Again, the term Kurra is written with the two signs Kur, 
“country, mountain,” etc., and Ra, “inundation, deluge ;” 
hence, “mountain of the deluge.” Finally, the sign Aur, 
with its other reading Jat, is the ordinary determinative for 
country, as if originally it denoted the country par excellence, 
which was obviously the case; for the diluvian mount was 
identified by uniform tradition with the Mount of Paradise, 
the first abode of man on earth. Add to these data the Acca- 
dian reading of the ordinary cuneiform name of Babylon: 
Ké an ra, “ gate of the god of the deluge ;” the Assyrian 
reading being Bab-ilu, “gate of Ilu, or El,” from which comes 
the name Babel, applied to the Tower. The singular agree- 
ment of all these facts with the account of Genesis, as we 
have construed it, will be apparent at a glance. According to 
Moses, the posterity of Noah, soon after the deluge, had mi- 
grated directly from the diluvian mount in the East to the 
land of Shinar. The very term Aur ra shows that the notion 
of ‘‘ East” had been associated with this legendary mountain. 
The inscriptions prove beyond doubt that all the more primi- 
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tive traditions of the Babylonians pointed to this legendary 
country as the first home of their ancestors, as the father of 
countries, in fact, from whence the original founders and civ- 
ilizers of Babylon had departed on their westward journey to 
the valley of the Euphrates. Taking these data in connection 
with the account of Genesis, they not only confirm that ac- 
count, but our interpretation of it; and the result is that the 
Cushites, under the leadership of Nimrod, must be regarded 
as the authors of the Babylonian civilization. 

But there exists a still more direct evidence derived from 
the cuneiform texts, that the Cushites under Nimrod were the 
actual founders of Babylon and its institutions. In antiquity 
the ceremony of founding a town, city or state, was a politico- 
religious act; the name of the founder was held in great ven- 
eration, and he was often raised to the rank of deity, becoming 
the patron divinity of the state, or city, as the case might be. 
Thus, in the account of Genesis, Asshur appears as the founder 
of Nineveh and the Assyrian kingdom, while in the inscrip- 
tions Asshur is regarded as the patron divinity of Nineveh. 
Now, the patron divinity of Babylon, according to the texts, is 
Marduk ; while the founder of Babylon, according to tradition, 
was Nimrod. - Naturally, and for this reason, we look for the 
name of this hero in the texts; but it does not occur under 
its Hebraized form. A frequent mode of writing the name of 
Marduk, however, is the Accadian Amer-ud, the literal mean- 
ing of which is Amer, “ to go in a circle,” and Ud, “ the sun ;” 
thus, “ the circle of the sun.” Recently two eminent critics, 
Rev. A. H. Sayce and M. Jos. Grivel, have devoted learned 
papers to show that the Hebrew Nimrod is only a corruption 
of the Accadian Amer-ud, name of the patron divinity of 
Babylon.” Such being the fact, nothing could be more di- 
rectly to the point that Nimrod, the Cushite leader, was the 
original and traditional founder of Babylon and of her civili- 
zation; he having been raised subsequently to the rank of 
patron divinity, just as Asshur was at Nineveh. 

A very important fact not yet noticed, having a like bearing 
17 Vid. Trans. Society of Bib. Archzology, London, ii pp. 248-249; iii pp. 186-144. 
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with those already presented, relates to the two pyramidal 
temples, the one at Babylon, the other at Borsippa. The in- 
scriptions afford many curious and interesting notices of these 
structures, of which the following extract from an inscription 
of Nebuchadnezzar, relating to the temple of Borsippa, has 
been often and variously rendered, but it is probable that the 
version here subjoined, which is by M. Lenormant, is the 
most exact: 

“The temple of the seven lights of the earth, the monu- 
ment of the traditions of Borsippa, had been constructed by 
the most ancient king; he had given it an area of forty-two 
agrarian measures, but he had not completed it to the top. 
Since the days of the deluge (ultu yum rikut), it had been 
abandoned without repairing its water-courses ; thus the rains 
and tempests had destroyed the construction in crude brick, 


and the facings in burnt brick were cracked, so that the mass 
of crude brick liad crumbled into (the shape of) cones.” ® 


The phrase, “since the days of the deluge,” is debatable ; 
Sir H. Rawlinson and the English Assyriologues generally 
substituting the expression, “ since the days remote,” with no 
direct reference to the deluge. The real question of difference 
here regards the correct reading of the text itself. If it be 
ultu yum rikut, as M. Lenormant contends, his rendering as 
given above is correct; and it is supported by Dr. J. Oppert. 
But if the real reading is wltw yumi ruquti, then this is the 
ordinary Assyrian expression for ‘days remote,” or “ ancient 
times,”’ without reference to any particular event. M. Lenor- 
mant has devoted to this question a critical review of late, 
and it is probable that his reading and rendering are more ac- 
curate. The striking confirmation of the Mosaic record af- 
forded by the foregoing extract has been frequently insisted 
upon by writers, and with good reason. But the purpose had 
especially in view in citing it here has been to show that the 
temple of Borsippa, to which the one at Babylon might be 
added, was absolutely a primitive structure in the Euphrates 
Valley. One sees from the texts, and M. Lenormant has very 
properly insisted upon this point, that these two temples were 
18 Vid. Fragments de Berose, p. 852. 
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everywhere regarded as the most ancient, and as the typical 
structures of their class, throughout the entire country. It 
follows from this that the builders of these two primitive tem- 
ples were really the founders of Babylon and of her civilization. 

Who were the builders of the temples just noticed? These 
edifices were constructed of brick, and in stages retreating 
one upon the other. It is remarkable that what is now re- 
garded by Egyptologists as the most ancient pyramidal struct- 
ure of the Nile valley is that of Sakkara, which is constructed 
also in stages, and of brick, according to the express state- 
ment of M. Lenormant.! 

Mr. Birch, of the British Museum, in a recent publication, 
conveys a different impression as to the material employed in 
this structure ; he says: ‘It was constructed of calcareous 
stone and granite, and had seven steps like the Babylonian 
Towers.’ As regards the seven stages, it may be that Mr. 
Birch is correct ; but with respect to the material employed, it 
is probable that he is in error. M. Lenormant’s statement is 
explicit, and is repeated, to the effect that the great pyramid 
at Sakkara was constructed of brick. This is confirmed by 
the following incidental remark by Mr. Bayard Taylor: “ As 
we passed the brick pyramid of Sakkara,” etc.2! Respecting 
the primitive character of this edifice, M. Marriette-Bey re- 
marks : 


“ At the great pyramids, we find nothing anterior to Cheops.” 
“ Sakkara, on the contrary, exhibits monuments at each step 
that embrace all the long periods comprised between the first 
dynasty and the emperors.” “It is, in effect, upon the north- 
ern plateau of Sakkara that are seen the most ancient monu- 
ments of Egypt.” 
# The pyramid of Sakkara is wholly exceptional in its char- 
acter, so far as concerns Egypt. Nothing of the kind appears 


before or after it in the country. It marks thus a distinct 
epoch, and this we now see was the primitive one. What we 


19 Fragments de Berose, p. 363. 

20 Ancient History from the Monuments, Egypt, p. 25 

21 Journey to Central Africa, p. 69. 

22 Musee de Boulagq, etc., p. 287; Cf. Apercu de l’histoire ancienne D’Egypt, p. 76. 
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say, then, is, that the pyramid of Sakkara, and those of Baby- 
lon and Borsippa, belong not only to the same epoch, but to 
the same people; to the two great branches of the Hamite 
race. 

The peoples respectively, who constructed these edifices, 
must have inherited a community of ideas and traditions, as 
well as a consanguinity in blood; and when one founded the 
civilization of the Nile, the other founded that of the Euphra- 
tes. M. Renan has well said that these two civilizations were 
equal in antiquity, and that they were anterior to the entrance 
of the Aryans and Semites into history. So far as relates to 
the subject of the present article, then, there is absolutely no 
question of the Aryans and Semites. The problem is nar- 
rowed down to that between the Hamites and Turanians; or, 
as regards the country of the Euphrates, between the Cushites 
and Accadians. In such case, the subjoined extracts from a 
late work by M. Lenormant ought to settle the question : 


“Tt is a very striking fact, and one already noticed by many 
scholars, that at the base of all the pyramidal temples of 
Chaldca, strictly speaking, at Ur, at Erech, Nipur, and Lar 
sam, we find uniformly the name of the same king inscribed 
upon the bricks, which I would read Lik-Bagas (Urukh).” 

“¢Tn all Chaldza,’ observes Rev. G. Rawlinson, ‘so far as 
the explorations have been at present extended, we find no 
trace of a sacred monument that can be assigned reasonably 
to a date anterior to this monarch.’ His inscriptions are the 
earliest of any at present known; yet he belongs fully to the 
historical period, and it cannot be said that he opens an era, 
like that of Menes in Egypt. The temples in form of a pyra- 
mid, with stages retreating one upon the other, were thus re- 
cent in Chaldwa, as compared with those in the country of 
Shinar, or Sumir, where the indigenous traditions, like that o 
the Bible, associated the confusion of tongues with the con 
struction of the original edifice of this class (the one at Bor- 
sippa) ; and where, as in respect to the pyramids of Babylon 
and Borsippa, they did not pretend to attribute them to any 
king belonging to the historical dynasties, making use rather 
of the expression in such cases ‘ the king very ancient,’ or ‘ the 
most ancient king.’ But in the country of Akkad (Chaldea), 
instead of being a fact equally primitive and indigenous, the 
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construction of edifices of this type is in reality only an imi- 
tation of the usages of Babylon ; an imitation undertaken and 
pursued in all the cities at the same epoch, and by one and 
the same monarch, who, instead of belonging to the tradition- 
ary periods, appertained strictly to the historical epoch.” 
“‘ Now, it is necessary to go farther, and to distinguish Baby- 
lon in the primitive ages as Cushite, from Chaldza which re- 
mained for a long period almost wholly Accadian, or Tura- 
nian.” 


In what sense, then, the reader will now naturally inquire, 
does M. Lenormant still hold to the Accadian, or Turanian, 
origin of the Babylonian civilization? The answer must be: 
Mainly as regards the system of writing. Contrary to the 
statement as already cited from Mr. Geo. Smith, our French 
Assyriologue maintains that Lik-Bagas borrowed from Babylon 
not only its sacred architecture, but its mythology, its science, 
if not also its industrial arts, institutions and laws. It is the 
paleographical system, almost exclusively, for whose Accadian 
or Turanian origin he still contends. 

Consistently with the foregoing extracts, we are unable to 
see how it is possible to maintain even this last point. We 
insist again that the Cushites of Babylon could not have re- 
mained destitute of a paleographic system during the long 
period prior to the time of Lik-Bagas ; could not have attained 
to the advanced state of development supposed by this author 
without such a system. Thus, if it is necessary to distinguish 

bylon in the primitive ages as Cushite, so it is necessary to 


23 La Magie, pp. 295, 296, 298. M. Lenormant’s allusion to the tradition of the con- 
fusion of tongues, in connection with the most ancient temple, requires a brief explan- 
ation. Assyriologues usually identify the Tower of Borsippa with that termed Babel 
in Genesis. One reason for this identification is the extract from Nebuchadnezzar’s 
inscription already introduced. Another is derived from a cuneiform name of Borsip- 
pa;'which is Bara-sip-ki, and which M. Lenormant interprets as follows, being supported 
therein by Dr. Oppert: ‘‘ The city of the stuttering of words,” or of “ The confusion 
of tongues.’? Wethink this interpretation is subject to some doubt, but have never seen 
it called in question. If correct, it affords a striking commentary upon the Mosaic 
Text. Buta mystical name of Babylon is also noticed by M. Lenormant, which is 
quite"frequent in the inscrlptions, and its interpretation is not subject to doubt. It is 
Din-tir-ki, “ The city of the root of languages;’’ —a manifest reference to the tradi- 
tionary unity of languages, as asserted by Moses. All these data, with a mass of 
others, prove, beyond question, that the book of Genesis is a faithful record of prime- 
val traditions prevailing in the country of the Euphrates. 
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admit the Cushite origin of the Babylonian civilization and 
culture, the system of writing not excepted. 

Although the treatment of the Cushite theory in this paper 
leaves much to be desired, in order to give ita scientific value, 
we think that it will be found, on the most thorough investi- 
gation, to harmonize all the facts known, and to agree perfectly 
with the Mosaic, account of the first settlement of Babylon. 
That the Semitic civilization, including especially the Hebrew, 
ultimately proceeded from the Euphrates, all Assyriologues 
have been forced to admit. But when it comes to attributing 
the origin of this civilization to a Turanian race, to the Lapps 
and Finns, as many have done, one feels with M. Renan an 
instinctive opposition to any such hypothesis. Equally ground- 
less, in our view, is the theory of some recent German writers, 
as Dr. Grill (Erzviiter, etc.), for instance, which traces the 
early Semitic, especially Hebrew, development to Aryan 
sources. All tends to the belief that Hamitism gave birth to 
Semitism, and to the two great civilizations of the Nile and 
the Euphrates. 


ARTICLE XXVI. 
Sir James Edward Smith. 


It is a remark of Lord Teignmouth in his biography of Sir 
William Jones, that, “in matters of eternal concern the au- 
thority of the highest human opinions has no claim to be ad- 
mitted asa ground of belief; but it may with the strictest 
propriety be opposed to that of men of inferior learning and 
penetration ; and whilst the pious derive satisfaction from the 
perusal of sentiments according with their own, those who 
doubt or disbelieve should be induced to weigh with candor 
and impartiality arguments which have produced conviction in 
the minds of the best, the wisest, and most learned of man- 
kind.” It is in this spirit we find a sincere pleasure in calling 
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the attention of our readers to the character and religious 
opinions of Sir James Edward Smith, who, half a century ago, 
stood in the front rank of scientists, as they are now called, 
and yet was an earnest Christian, a most excellent man, and 
a believer in the same faith which distinguishes us among the 
various Christian parties to-day. In our Universalist Histor- 
ical Library, we have “The Memoirs and Correspondence of 
Sir James Edward Smith, M.D., Fellow of the Royal Society 
of London,” and member of nearly all the learned societies of 
Europe, and “ President of the Linnean Society,” edited by 
Lady Smith, his widow, 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1832. 

He was born in Norwich, December 2, 1759. Owing toa 
feeble constitution in his youth, his education was wholly pri- 
vate, though he enjoyed the care of the best masters of his 
native city. He early exhibited a singular love for flowers, 
and at the age of eighteen resolved to make a scientific study 
of botany; and it is a curious coincidence that he who was to 
become the most eminent disciple of Linnzeus and the posses- 
sor of all his treasures, took his first lesson in this science on 
the very day, January 11, 1778, of the great naturalist’s 
death. 

In October, 1781, he went to Edinburg to enter upon the 
study of medicine. Here he formed the acquaintance of many 
men already eminent in the world, and others who were des- 
tined to become so. In this city he spent two or three years, 
‘“‘ where,” as Lady Smith says, “ a liberal pursuit of knowledge, 
and a genuine freedom of thought, was raised, encouraged, 
and pushed forward by example, by commendation, and by au- 
thority.” He became a member of the Medical Society, and 
was prominent in forming a Natural History Society. From 
Edinburg he went to London to engage in the duties of his pro- 
fession, but he carried with him a predominant love of botany, 
and the sale of the books and collections of Linnzeus, father 
and son, now both gone from their professorship at Upsala, 
Sweden, of which he became the purchaser, practically turned 
him from medicine and made him one of the most eminent 
Naturalists Great Britain had ever produced. With the Lin- 
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nean library and collections he founded the Linnean Society, 
of which he was made President, which offlce he continued to 
hold to the close of his life. This Society, which was organ- 
ized in 1788, consisted of thirty-six Fellows and sixteen As- 
sociates, with an indefinite number of Foreign Members. In 
1802 it was incorporated by Royal Charter, and in 1811 the 
Prince Regent became its Patron. In 1814, Mr. Smith had 
the honor of being knighted. After the organization of the 
Linnean Society he travelled extensively on the Continent, 
visiting the principal cities and Museums of Natural History, 
and making the acquaintance of many of the most eminent 
scientific scholars in Europe. Returning to England he de- 
voted himself to his favorite science and the interests of the 
Linnean Society. He gave lectures on Botany first in his 
own house in London, then in the Royal Institution, and final- 
ly in most of the larger cities of the United Kingdom. He 
was the author of a multitude of books, all connected with his 
favorite study. Among these was one called English Botany, 
begun in 1790 and finished in 1814, in 86 vols. 8 vo., includ- 
ing 2,592 plates, and intended to give a figure and description 
of every plant, with the exception of the Fungi, then known 
as native to the country. He also prepared nearly all the ar- 
ticles on Botany and Botanists in Rees’ Cyclopedia, amount- 
ing in all to more than three thousand. “He found the 
science of Botany,” said the Philosophical Magazine, “ when 
he approached it, locked up in a dead language ; —he set it free 
by transfusing it into his own. He found it a severe study, 
_ fitted only for the recluse ; —he left it of easy acquisition to 

all. In the hands of his predecessors, with the exception of 
his immortal master, it was dry, technical, and scholastic ; — 
in his it was adorned with grace and elegance, and might at- 
tract the poet as well as the philosopher.” 

He died after a very brief illness, March 17, 1828. The 
event called out many expressions of private grief, and of pub- 
lic regret over the loss the cause of science had suffered, and 
many eulogies of his character, as well as of his labors. ‘ A 
man of a kinder heart,” said Dr. Davy, Master of Caius Col- 
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lege, “‘ more amiable dispositions, and purer moral habits, can- 
not exist; and it was his felicity to have his mental abilities 
proportioned to his moral qualities. _In his own department 
of science he had from his youth stood at the head of bota- 
nists of this Kingdom, and I believe equal to those of any 
other; but of him it may be truly said that none could enjoy 
the world possessing or deserving more friends, and none could 
quit it with better hopes.” 

We have already said that though a scientist Sir James 
Smith was still an earnest Christian. It was his opinion that 
science, which is but an accurate and orderly knowledge of 
the works of God, instead of being an enemy of religion, nat- 
urally conducts to it. 

“ Design,” according to his view, “is evident through- 
out nature. . . We see wisdom employed for beneficent ends, 
and if we are indulged with powers to catch even a glimpse 
of the Divine Wisdom, is it not enough to prove that we are 
something more than the clod of the valley? But is there no 
design in this permission ? is it intended to call forth our pow- 
ers and hopes only to destroy them? Where would be the 
wisdom or the beneficence of this? If natural-religion goes 
thus far, is there no design in the further sources of informa- 
tion with which our Maker has favored us? Is it not as evi- 
dent in these as in the other? Nature plans the happiness, 
the beauty, the pérfection of material beings; the revealed 
will of God considers the interests of immortal creatures — 
starving amid the richest treasures of nature, if they h v 
hope beyond.” 

It should not be thought singular that a man, endowed with 
such a mind and such a heart, should have read sermons in 
flowers and seen good in everything. For it is not to be 
doubted that one with naturally amiable dispositions and a 
generous, sympathetic soul, is strongly inclined to recognize 
in the Author of the universe a Being whose wisdom and good- 
ness are but the infinite perfection of his own. When Alex- 
ander Campbell visited Dr. Clapp in New Orleans, and they 
had disputed the doctrines of endless punishment and univer- 
sal salvation, Campbell rose, and placing his hand on that part 
of Clapp’s head which phrenologists call Benevolence, and 
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which was large, said, “ Ah, brother, here is the difficulty with 
you!” On the other hand, it is equally true that harsh and 
cruel doctrines, believed religiously, tend to make him who 
holds them harsh and cruel. The Inquisitors of former ages 


were not by nature, perhaps, worse than other men, but their 


religion, with the duties to which it called them, made them 
monsters. 
The opinions of Sir James Smith were formed, his widow 


tells us, ‘ from the same source whence many, with equal sin- 
cerity, derive very different ones. His creed was the New 
Testament, and he read it as Whichcot, a celebrated divine, 
recommends ; that is, ‘asa man would read a letter from a 


friend, in which he doth only seek after what was his friend’s 
mind and meaning, not what he can put upon his words.’ . . 
He was a firm believer in the divine mission of Christ ; and 
in maintaining the doctrine of the strict unity of God, as one 


of the truths our great Master was commissioned to teach, he 
considered his opinion truly apostolical.” ‘I look up to one 
God,” he said, “ and delight in referring all my hopes and 
wishes to him; I consider the doctrine and example of Christ 


as the greatest blessing God has given us, and that his charac- 


ter is the most perfect and lovely we ever knew except that of 
God himself.” 


‘“‘ He was adverse,” says Lady Smith, “ to such a view of 
the Supreme Being as is injurious to the perfect goodness of 
his character, which, because his power is unlimited, has sup- 
posed it might please lim to exercise that power to the sub- 
version of his no less immutable attributes, gustice and mercy. 
Such views of our Creator appeared to him dishonorable to 
that parental character which makes our adoration spring from 
the heart and delight in obeying his commands; such a view 
is to invest him in the evil passions, the imperfection and 
weakness of humanity... He believed . . that God’s justice 
has for its end the highest virtue of the creation, and punishes 
for this end alone; and thus.it coincides with benevolence, for 
virtue and happiness, though=not the same, are inseparably 
conjoined. He looked upon this world as a place of educa- 
tion, in which God is training men, by mercies and sufferings, 


by aids and temptations, by means and opportunities of vari- 
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ous virtues, by trials of principle, by the conflicts of reason 


and passion, by a discipline suited to free moral beings for 
union with himself, and for sublime and ever growing virtue 
in heaven.” ‘ The subject of the present memoir,” says Lady 
Smith, “cherished a perfect faith in the goodness of God. 


The goodness of God was ‘ the reason of the hope that was in 


him.’ Believing that he framed the human soul for eternal 
duration and happiness, he never troubled himself about the 
time or manner of his future existence, or what was to consti- 
tute it; considering himself incapable of forming any judg- 


ment, he relied on the benevolence of that parental Being, who 
had ‘ vouchsafed to call him hither to this great assembly and 
entertainment, and had permitted him to contemplate his 
works to admire and adore his providence and to comprehend 


the wisdom of his conduct.’ The apparent evil, the partiality, 


the injustice, in our present life, were to him assurances, com- 
bined with revelation, of a more perfect state hereafter.” 


Such, in brief, is the account we have of the character and 
faith of Sir James Edward Smith. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


Preachers and Preaching. 


In a speech before the Presbyterian Council at Edinburg recently, 
Dr. McCosh made a statement which is not without interest to all 
who do not wish to confound the sermon with the lyceum lecture, or 
the essays of literary and scientific clubs. He presents the matter as 
follows : 


“ There is a New England style of preaching, which consists in be- 
ginning on Monday morning, meditating two or three days, then writ- 
ing a beautiful thing, and when Saturday comes lovking for a text, 
and, having got a text, preaching it, to be admired by a great many 
ladies and gentlemen as rich thought, beautifully expressed. That 
style of preaching prevailed for a time ; but now people have become 
thoroughly sick of it.” 
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Now this may be somewhat overstated, and too general in its ap- 
plication, but it is, we fear, true substantially of too many pulpits of 
all the leading denominations of Christians. And this is owing to 
various causes, relating both to preacher and hearer. Some preachers 
are more anxious to be regarded as pulpit orators than as ministers of 
that Gospel which is alone the power of God unto salvation ; and so 
select themes that will enable them to soar aloft in such flights of 
rhetoric and supposed eloquence as to astonish all beholders and hear- 
ers. Others are desirous of establishing a reputation for profound and 
original investigation of all the scientific questions which agitate the 
learned world ; and so these import into their ser— addresses all the 
recent discoveries in geology, astronomy, chemistry, biology, political 
economy, &c., thus proving to the waiting congregation that they are 
fairly abreast of the times. Others still dive deep into metaphysical 
disquisition, and show their hearers all the exquisitely delicate distinc- 
tions between the me and the not-me, or the ego and the non-ego, be- 
tween the north and the north-west side of a thought, or feeling or 
motive, until they realize the Scotchman’s definition of metaphysics : 
“when the mon who hears dinna ken what the mon who speaks 
means, and when the mon who speaks dinna ken what he means him- 
self — that’s metapheesics.” And yet another class are ambitious of 
being ranked with Seneca and Marcus Antoninus as writers of elegant 
moral essays; and are sufficiently pleased if the young ladies of the 
neighboring boarding-school say, “ How beautiful! what elegant lan- 
guage he uses.” 

Now let us be understood —we have no intention of speaking 
otherwise than cordially of all sound learning and educational attain- 
ments. We would not willingly be thought to undervalue any kind of 
intellectual culture, nor to treat lightly the necessity to the preacher ot 
a thorough literary, philosophical and scientific training as in part a 
fitting preparation for his work. Let him have all the knowledge 
within his reach; let him cultivate a careful, finished and elegant 
style in writing and speaking; let him study the best examples of an- 
cient and modern eloquence, and seek to compel the attention of his 
congregation by the wealth of his thought, by the accuracy and ex- 
tent of his information, and by the splendor of his language. 

But when — and this is the point we would make — when the ex- 
hibition of these is made the sole or chief end and aim of preaching ; 
when the minister seeks through these to call attention to himself 
rather than to the Gospel of Christ which should always be the cen- 
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tral thought, the heart, of all he has to say ; when mere metaphysical 
discussion, or philosophical and scientific treatises, or literary essays, 
however elegant the composition, are put in the place of the simple 
and vitalizing truths of God’s revelation, the doctrines of eternal life 
as preached so earnestly and lovingly by Jesus and Paul and John ; 
then, we think, a great mistake is made, and the very object for which 
the minister is ordained, and the pulpit consecrated, is virtually aban- 
doned. And sooner or later the people, hungry for the bread of 
heaven, turn away dissatisfied from what, perhaps, during the week 
they have heard much more clearly and intelligently stated and illus- 
trated from the lecture platform. Sooner or later the erring and sin- 
ful, conscious of their sin, the devout and reverent longing for religious 
teaching, the weary and discouraged, the bereaved and sorrowful, go 
where they hear the gospel of salvation, the call to repentance and 
conversion, the promise of consolation and peace ; and where they are 
moved to the prayer of penitence, and the supplication which cries to 
Heaven for spiritual communion, and help, and guidance. 

We do not forget that the present attitude of science, or rather of 
certain scientists, toward religion and revelation, requires that their 
assaults should be met, and the truths of revelation defended on the 
grounds from which the attack is made. When this is the case a dis- 
cussion of the relations of science to theology and revelation is in 
place, and all intelligent hearers, and all devout worshippers welcome 
the legitimate treatment of these questions in the pulpit. But in such 
case religion holds the chief place ; the pulpit is not simply a scientific 
lecture room; and the minister is at his proper work when he is 
showing that God rules alike in the realms of mind and matter, and 
that Nature and Revelation are as one in their witness to the glory 
and greatness of the Divine power and wisdom and goodness. 

And this brings us back to our starting point— that the pulpit is 
dedicated to the proclamation of the gospel truths touching the char- 
acter and government of God, His purposes in the creation of man, 
the nature of His moral law, the object of its penalties, His infinite 
and everlasting love of man, the mission of Christ, the nature and 
method of salvation, the necessity of repentance and regeneration, and 
the life immortal. These are the great themes concerning which peo- 
ple who go to church, saints and sinners, expect and desire to hear. 
They are there for that purpose, and they know that a sermon as com- 
monly understood implies all this; and if Sunday after Sunday they 
hear nothing of this sort, nothing of religion in the proper definition 
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ot the word, nothing of the inspiring, encouraging and helpful mes- 
sages of the gospel, they go away disappointed and saddened, and lit- 
tle by little the congregation is thinned out, or a spiritual famine re- 


sults. 

If there were no sin nor evil of any sort in the world ; no poverty, 
nor grief, nor sickness ; no death, nor bereavement, then beautifully 
written essays, on the virtues such as Seneca wrote, or philosophical 
meditations like those of the Antonines, or expositions of physical 
science, or any of their equivalents, might befit the pulpit, and satisfy 
the people. But so long as life with multitudes of men and women 
is a struggle against difficulties, a fierce Wattle with passion and appe- 
tite; so long as crime and want and disease‘claim their own, and rack 
the body with pain and the soul with remorse; so long as the prob- 
lem of evil and suffering presses from all sides for solution, and death 
desolates our homes and hearts, robs us of our beloved, and is perpet- 
ually calling to us from the valley of shadows,—so long will the 
preacher be welcome who comes with a message from God, a message 
of hope and faith, of divine love and consolation; who comes pro- 
claiming the blessed and comforting truth that all evil and suffering 
are transient, and good only permanent and immortal; that Christ 
will at last deliver the world from the bondage of unbelief and sin into 
the glorious liberty of the children of God. 

We think it may be said without offence, that a few years ago there 
was a sad lack of these elements of spiritual power and‘ renewal in 
most Unitarian preaching, and that the description of Dr. McCosh 
was largely applicable to the sermons of this class of Christians. 
There was a marked absence of that doctrinal teaching which consti- 
tutes the crown and glory of the gospel, the grand and inspiring truth 
touching the infinite and inexhaustible love of God towards His sin- 
ful and guilty children, working steadily and successfully for their 
final redemption. Indeed, if we do not misjudge, it was rather a mat- 
ter of pride with many of this people that the worshippers in their 
churches were not disturbed by doctrinal discussions, nor offended by 
expositions and defences of a narrow creed dogmatism. 

But they have outgrown this folly, and as the Christian Register, 
the able Unitarian journal of Boston, says, “ There is evidence of a 
refluent wave of common sense” in this respect; and adds, “ Those 
who will not formulate, will not convey teligious truth in essential 
statements, are the real impeders of progress, are the genuine obstruc- 
tionists of the onward march of a stalwart and intelligent liberalism. 
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Let it be pointed out that these cries and deliverances as to more lib- 
erty, no doctrine teaching, etc., are from chaotic minds desiring, in 
their blindness, to spread more chaos, and, blind ones as they are, to 
lead others into the blind-catching ditches.” 

Several years ago the question of doctrinal preaching was up for 
discussion in one of the Unitarian ‘gatherings, and it was agreed that 
the time had come for a more persistent and definite statement of Uni- 
tarian belief; for preaching the truths of the gospel in a way to 
quicken and renew and sanctify the heart. The result has been fa- 
vorable, and there is more religious life and activity in the Unitarian 
churches to-day than there has been for many years. And the Divine 
Fatherhood as a pledge of the final salvation and perfection of his 
children, the corrective purpose of punishment, and the certainty of 
its termination when its purpose is accomplished, the final destruction 
of all evil, and the inauguration of the universal reign of holiness 
and blessedness, as the aim and completion of Christ’s mission — 
these doctrines are now preached as positively and fearlessly, if not 
as frequently, in many of the pulpits of our Unitarian brethren as in 
our own — witness those of E. E. Hale, James Freeman Clarke, M. 
J. Savage, Putnam, Metcalf, &c. 

And have their congregations diminished because of this? No, 
but they have increased ; and many of the pews are filled to-day with 
families from our own ranks, who would not have been there but for 
this kind of preaching. There is therefore no greater mistake made 
among us than the assertion that the day for positive and earnest - 
proclamation from the pulpit of the distinguishing doctrines of Uni- 
versalism has gone by ; that the controversial age has passed, that the 
harvest has ripened, and we have only now to gather it in. The pop- 
ulation of the world is perhaps twelve hundred millions — how many 
of them are believers in the gospel of universal redemption? And 
the inhabitants of New England —what proportion of them are 
guided, encouraged, strengthened and blessed by the helpful and com- 
forting truths of our Faith? And yet all of them are daily exposed 
to temptation, misfortune, sickness, bereavement and death. And in 
the day of their weakness and suffering, in the day when disease in- 
vades the home circle, sends its burning anguish along the quivering 
nerves, and death begins feeling with its skeleton fingers about the 
heart, can they find peace in the church creeds? or be comforted by 
the reading of literary, philosophical or moral essays however rich in 
thought, or choice in language, or classic in style? 
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Shall we then, in the presence of these instructive facts, preach the 
divine and saving truths of our belief more or less positively? We 
answer unhesitatingly, more positively and distinctively. But let the 
preaching be wise and timely, fitted to all the needs and varying 
moods of the different classes addressed ; let it be scholarly, enriched 
and illustrated with the treasures-of sound learning; let it be attract- 
ive in finish of style and beauty of language; but above all let it be 
in earnest, moved and inspired always by a reverent spirit, and a 
deep and tender love toward God and man. 


Presbyterianism and Progress. 


Our Presbyterian friends do not seem to escape the common fate of 
“evangelical” churches as regards the discussion, within their borders, 
of the troublesome theological questions of the day. Readers of the 
QUARTERLY will remember the case of Rev. Mr. MacDonnell of the 
Presbyterian church of Toronto, Canada. Some time ago, perhaps a 
year or more, he preached a sermon expressing doubts as to the eter- 
nity of future punishment. Thence came complaints, committees, re- 
ports and debates, ending finally in a pitiful compromise, dishonorable 
alike to both parties. Mr. MacDonnell agrees to preach the doctrine 
“ notwithstanding the doubts and difficulties which perplex my mind ;” 
and the Presbytery agree to let him stay in the church and preach a 
doctrine the truth of which they know he doubts! Honest, conscien- 
tious people, all of them. 

In the mean time a minority, in both branches of the Scottish Pres- 
byterian church, respectable for its numbers, learning and position, 
has started the question of revising or dropping altogether the West- 
minister Confession of Faith as the standard of orthodoxy. In the 
Contemporary Review for March, 1877, Dr. Tulloch, who is one of 
the leading spirits in this reform movement, has given a very full and 
interesting narration of the growth of this movement for the last 
twelve years, and of the increasing desire to modify the terms of sub- 
scription and fellowship. Dr. Macleod was one of the first to inaug- 
urate the matter of the right of private judgment respecting the dog- 
mas of the “ Confession,” and was heartily abused for his daring, as 
his Memoirs show. Our notice of this work in a former number will 
indicate to what extent he had questioned the teachings of the West- 
minster symbol, and emancipated himself from its bondage. 

Dr. Tulloch says that he himself published an address to his students 
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in which he ventured to say that the Confession of Faith was “a docu- 
ment of human composition belonging to the seventeenth century, and 
bearing on its face the impress of the religious party from which it 
emanated.” This excited the indignation of the fossil portion of the 
church, and brought a storm of invective upon his head. But to the 
General Assembly of 1866 “the elders of various congregations with- 
in the Presbytery of Paisley,” sent a petition praying that the assent 
of elders to the Confession should be “ wisely modified and amended ; ” 
which fact shows that the dissatisfaction with the dogmas of the old 
creed was steadily increasing, and that “elders” as well as ministers 
began to feel that they had outgrown the Westminster Catechism. In 
the controversy resulting from these measures, Dr. Tulloch says that 
“it was rightfully felt by the liberal party that the real gain had been 
on their side, and that a certain measure of liberty in relation to the 
Confession of Faith had been secured.” 

Previous to the beginning of this Protestant movement against the 
old formulas of belief in the Presbyterian Churches, the established 
Church and the Free Church — and it is a little singular that the 
most bigoted and bitter opponents of freedom and reform are mem- 
bers of the Free Church —high Calvinism was master of the situa- 
tion ; and one would as soon have expected to remain in fellowship 
after denying the Bible, as after denying the Confession of Faith, or 
the Catechism. But when once the ball was put in motion, it constantly 
gained in self-propulsive power. And it has reached a point now 
where it will be difficult to stop it until it has touched its goal, if the 
speeches which follow are any indications of the courage and temper 
of those who are leading the attacks upon the abominations of the 
ancient creed. The following shows that the relation of the Church 
to the Confession has once more come to the front. Within a few 
months two distinguished clergymen, one, a prominent member of the 
United Presbyterian Presbytery of Paisley, Rev. David Macrae, of 
Gourock, the author of a book on “ America and Americans,” and a 
man of some literary reputation, recently introduced a motion on this 
subject, which states the case in pretty plain terms. He says, 


“The continued timidity of the Church, in dealing with her stand- 
ards is becoming discreditable to her faith.” “'Two hundred years’ 
research and experience have developed differences between the pro- 
fessed and the actual faith of the Church; and the spectacle of a 
Church professing to hold all these articles as articles of faith, while 
holding many of them only as matters of opinion, and not holding 
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some of them at all, is a bad example to the world, and demoralizing 
to the Church itself.” 


In supporting his motion Mr. Macrae made a speech which for 
brave and bold utterance amazes us when we remember that it was 
made in an assembly of Scotch Presbyterians, who have been regarded 
as the very incarnation of Calvinistic orthodoxy. It shows that even 
in Scotland the world moves, and that we may expect yet that the 


dry bones in the Valley of Death will be clothed upon with flesh : 


“The Confession,” he says, “teaches that God for his own glory 
has predestinated some men to be saved, but that all the rest of man- 
kind he has predestinated to damnation and everlasting torment in 
hell. It teaches that while there is no fear for the elect, there is no 
hope for the non-elect. . . . It teaches that by reason of the sin of 
Adam, apart from any fault of their own, men come into the world 
wholly defiled in all the faculties and parts of soul and body, utterly 
indisposed, disabled, and made opposite to all good, and wholly in- 
clined to all evil. It teaches that because of this sin, which they 
could not and cannot help, they are bound helplessly over to the wrath 
of God and the curse of the law, and so made subject to spiritual, 
temporal, and eternal death. It teaches that even in heathen lands, 
where they have never heard, and therefore have had no opportunity 
ot accepting the Gospel, they cannot be saved, no matter how ear- 
nestly they may frame their lives according to the light of nature, or 
the laws of that religion which they profess. . . . It teaches that of 
the countless myriads of babes who have died and are dying in infan- 
cy, only the elect are saved. For the non-elect, young or old, it has 
no fate but the unending and unspeakable torments of hell. J ask 


the fathers and the brethren of the Presbytery to say honestly if this ts 
the theology which they preach?” 


As Dr. Tulloch says, “ the significant fact for us is that such a mo- 
tion was made, and such a speech delivered, in one of the large sec- 
tions into which Presbyterianism is divided in Scotland; and that all 
this was done, not without exciting deep commotion, but without any 
one threatening there and then to libel the author, and have him de- 
posed from his sacred office. There is no evidence that any one pro- 
poses to disturb Mr. Macrae.” So far from this all the evidence goes 
to show that he has large sympathy for his views among his brother 
ministers. 

Since this speech Rev. Dr. Cunningham, of Crieff, well known as 
the author of an excellent “ History of the Church of Scotland,” and 
other able works, has delivered a lecture in which he deals with the 
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Confession of Faith, and points out in a calm but decided manner its 
obvious errors and exaggerations. The article in the Contemporary 
feview states the views of the lecturer regarding the erroneous teach- 


ings of the Creed as follows : 


(1) “Its disproved theory of creation; (2) its intolerance in the 
power which it assigns to the civil magistrate in religion ; (8) its doc- 
trine of the non-salvability of the heathen; (4) its extreme Calvin- 
ism. He thinks it impossible to read the clause about reprobation In" 
the third chapter of the Confession “ without a shudder.” In contrast 
to a “creed so full of metaphysics and ecclesiastical learning,” he 
places the simple credo of the Apostolic Church, “TI believe that Je- 
sus is the Son of God;” and he asks finally whether any Church 
has any right to exact a creed like the present —“ so wide in its range 
and so minute in its details” —of any of its office bearers? He is 
unable to see how a Church “could exist without some consensus of 
belief,” and he would therefore neither abolish the Westminster Con- 
fession, nor attempt to revise it, but leave it alone, as an “old docu- 
ment — a monument of seventeenth century piety,” changing the for- 
mula of subscription, or, in other words, the relation of the Church 
to a document the contents of which so many have ceased to believe, 
and which are in part capable of disproof.” 


And so one after another the ancient fortresses of falsehood and su- 
perstition begin to show breaches under the steady fire of Truth’s bat- 
teries, and even some of those holding them are ready to blow them 
up as no longer defensible, and make terms with the conqueror. 

The late Pan-Presbyterian Council at Edinburg, notwithstanding 
the report of the American delegates that all was lovely and harmo- 
nious, discovers the same elements at work. An earnest attempt was 
made to shut off all debate which should bring their antagonisms to 


the surface, but in vain; “the thoughts we cannot bridle, force their 
way without the will.” A lawyer, a delegate, advised that they should 
not venture to discuss “ the very complicated and delicate and difficult 


question of creeds,” lest there might be not a few who would propose 
to dispense with all creeds. 

The Catholic World has a keen, amusing criticism of the proceed- 
ings, well worth reading. We quote a passage, not vouching for the 
correctness of its European facts, excepting those concerning Scot- 


land: 


“There is a Presbyterian sect in Holland whose pastors, at least, 
teach that the Bible is not an inspired book, and who deny the divin- 
ity of Christ; there is a Presbyterian sect in France which avows the 
boldest rationalism ; there are Presbyterian sects in the United States 
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who believe that there are millions of infants not a span long frying 
in hell; and there are others who have recoiled so far from Calvinism 
that they have fallen into Universalism. In Scotland itself bitter 
strife prevails between the various Presbyterian sects on such ques- 
tions as the connection of the state with the church, the binding force 
of the “Standards,” and the extent and nature of the Atonement.” 


The discussion respecting the invitation by an Edinburg church to 
the Council to unite in a Communion service, shows not only dif- 
ferences, but a spirit of narrow bigotry which reduced all their pre- 
tences to Christian unity and fellowship to absolute burlesque. And 
even the Edinburg Scotsman, whose editor is a Presbyterian clergy- 
man, after the dissolution of the Council, discoursed on this wise: 


“What with choking ‘frogs’ and covering up disputable subjects, 
the appearance of a complete, if not a completely beautiful, harmony 
was unquestionably produced. But it is only right to warn the Pan- 
Presbyterians that if they leave us with the notion that, because all is 
peaceful now, unity is established, they are the victims of a delusion. 
They may depart to their Swiss hamlets or their Transatlantic cities 
with psalm-tunes sounding peace within Jerusalem ringing in their ears, 
and imagine that after this most refreshing time the millennium has 
come,” but they will wake up “some morning, and find that all the old 
dissensions have broken out again with alarming violence ; that those 
who led the devotions are now leading the fray ; that those who were 
at peace are not on speaking terms, or on terms of speaking which 
are very bad indeed; while those who lauded the agreement between 
confessions cannot agree amongst themselves as to what these confes- 
. sions mean to say.” 


The simple truth is that the Presbyterian Church, notwithstanding 
the attempts to keep out heresy and free thought, and enforce obedi- 
ence to the Confession, is agitated from its ceutre to its circumference 
by doubts, inquiries, and discussions touching the old dogmas of the 
Trinity, Vicarious Atonement, Total Depravity, Endless Punishment, 
&c., which will not be quieted until the Creed is brought into some 
kind of accord with Reason, Scripture and the character of God. 


A Criticism of John xxi. 15-17. 


“So when they had dined, Jesus saith to Simon Peter, Simon son of Jonas, lovest 
thou me more than these? He saith unto him, Yea, Lord: thou knowest that I love 
thee. He saith untohim, Feed mylambs. He saith to him again the second time, Si- 
mon son of Jonas, lovest thou me? He saith unto him, Yea, Lord: thou knowest that 


I love thee. He saith unto him, Feed my sheep. He saith nnto him the third time, 
Simon son of Jonas, lovest thou me? Peter was agrieved because he said unto him 
the third time, Lovest thou me? And he said unto him, Lord, thou knowest all things ; 
thou knowest that I love thee. Jesus saith unto him, Feed my sheep.” 
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The word love in this passage is the translation of two Greek 
words, ayastao and gig, regarded by some scholars as equivalent, by 
others as essentially different, in meaning. This question of differ- 
ence, and the exact import of this remarkable conversation between 
Jesus and Peter, have tried the critical ability of Biblical students 
from the earliest times. 

A correspondent has recently placed in our hands some papers in- 
tended to bring out the meaning of the language, which, while they 
show how scholars may differ in their interpretations of the same 
words and phrases, also show what pleasure and interest attach to a 
critical study of the sacred text. Ina sermon on the passage to 
which he listened, the preacher, a learned divine, took ground that 
agapao is “uniformly employed in relation to the love which is due 
to God from man,” that phileo “never appears in this connection ;” 
and that Jesus asks of Peter a love of reverence, such as belongs to 
God, agapao, while Peter affirms only his personal affection for Je- 
sus, phileo, —as if he would say, “I cannot measure with accuracy 
thy infinitude, but I can affirm what is real and true in my own feel- 
ings.” Our Lord uses agapao in the first two questions, but in the 
third he adopts Peter’s word, and asks in substance — “ Are you quite 
sure that you have for me even the personal love which you so persist- 
ently assert?” This it was which, together with the thrice repeated 
question, grieved and wounded Peter. 

This is the substance of the preacher’s view of the usage in this 
passage. Trench in his “ New Testament Synonyms,” declares in fa- 
vor of a distinction in the meaning of the words, but gives the supe- 
rior meaning to phileo. But the claim of the sermon named, and of 
many Trinitarian scholars, is, that agapao, Christ’s word in the first 
two questions, means love in a high, reverential sense, such as God 
only may claim from man; while phileo signifies love in the personal, 
affectionate, yearning sense, such as obtains between equals, and in 
hearts bound together in closest and tenderest union. 

Our friend and correspondent, C. C. Gordon, formerly in our active 
ministry, being interested in this statement of the case, resolved to in- 
vestigate the matter, and accordingly addressed letters of inquiry to 
several scholarly clergymen, Trinitarian and Unitarian, and set him- 
self to a critical examination of the original text. The results of his 
labors are recorded below. A portion only of the letters are given, 
but enough to show the different interpretations put upon the passage ; 
while the careful study of the text by our correspondent, his diligent 
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comparisons of Scripture with Scripture in the original and in the 
translation, and the conclusions at which he arrives, will command the 
respectful attention of all who sincerely desire to know the exact 
thought of the sacred teachers and writers. 


1. Dr. F. O. Ewer, Episcopalian. “There is a clear distinction 
between agapao and phileo. -Agapao expresses a more reverential, 
constant, and entire affection than phileo. The change of word is 
very significant, and was intentional. Peter had professed to love Je- 
sus more than the other disciples, but had afterwards denied him, and 
had been rebuked and humiliated. Jesus alludes to Peter’s former 
professions of love in the first question, ‘ Lovest thou me more than 
these?’ This is important. In the second question, he drops the 
words “more than these” and asks simply, ‘ Lovest thou me?’ still, 
however, using agapao. In the third question, he drops the word ag- 
apao, and uses the word phileo, which is the only word used by the 
humbled and now timid Peter, a word of less significance than aga- 
pao. In point of fact, Jesus asks Peter three questions. He dared 
not answer either of the first two, the second ot which was a letting 
down from the first. Jesus then descended a step lower, and came to 
Peter’s level. Then Peter was grieved. 

The idea that the two words are synonyms is incorrect. The fact 
that modern Greeks so regard them is of no value; for these words, 
like many others, have changed their original meaning. The theory 
that phileo is the more significant word is unsupported by the best au- 
thorities — Alford and Trench are less reliable than others who hold 
the reverse. The only interpretation which is clear and satisfactory 
is that the three questions of Jesus are graduated, and descend, from 
the first to the last. 

The fact of the apparent confounding of the two words by John 
elsewhere, in a very few instances, does not militate against this view ; 
for, in these instances, there was no contrasting of the words, and 
phileo was used in the common, inexact way of the time, and con- 
veyed the thought in sufficiently intelligible shape to the common 
mind. 

The change of the first word translated ‘feed’ to one of greater 
significance does not compel the belief that phileo is a word superior 
to agapao. The change indicates the love of Jesus for his disciples ; 
the first word signifying only ‘feed,’ while the second signifies ‘ guide, 


> 99 


protect and rule. 


2. Dr. H. M. Storrs, Trinitarian, of Brooklyn, thinks “the New 
Testament utterly ignores any such distinction,” and “that a compari- 
son of their usage by New Testament writers will admit of no other 
conclusion.” When he had the inquiry of our correspondent under 
consideration, he says, 
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“Tt so happened that Rev. H. A. Schauffer called, who was born 
amongst the Greeks of Constantinople, drinking in Greek (modern, 
’tis true, but sufficiently near the ancient language to serve as a com- 
mentary on, or Lexicon of, that), if not with his mother’s milk, yet 
from his Greek nurse’s lips. I asked him your question for an inde- 
pendent opinion. He had not had his attention called to that partic- 
ular passage (quoad hoc), but he replied at once that no such distinc- 
tion as that claimed obtained or obtains now; that ayamao is used by 
the nurse to little children (reverential ?) petting and cossetting them ; 
and that gid is freely used interchangeably with it.” 


3. Dr. T. F. Conant, Baptist, who has been for years engaged in 
translating the Bible, thinks Peter’s use of phileo is “ evidence of his 
recognition of a distinction between the words ; and the appropriation 
of Peter’s word in his third question is confirmatory of that distinc- 
tion. -Agapao expresses the nobler, purer love; phileo, the love of 
desire or passion, and might be expressed by ‘dearly love.’ The 
fact that modern Greeks use the words interchangeably has little 
bearing on the question, because words once quite distinct in meaning, 
in process of time may be confounded the one for the other.” The 
second word translated feed means more than the first — viz: “to be 
a shepherd to, watch, care for, protect my sheep, or sheeplings, dear 
little sheep.” 


4. Rev. Dr. F. A. Farley, Unitarian. The fact that Jesus, in put- 
ting this question the third time, drops the ayamas and uses Peter’s 
word grAéis, — and that Peter is said by the Evangelist to have been 
“ grieved,” or hurt, “ because he said unto him the third time ‘Lovest 
(quiets) thou me,’ does not look as though either felt there was any, 
or at least any important, difference in the force or significance of the 
two words. Our Lord made the change; but Peter in replying, and 
apparently without any surprise at it, continues, as of course, to use 
the same word he had all along used. This looks to me as though 
both the questioner and the questioned, with the Evangelist also, un- 
derstood the two words in the dialogue to mean the same thing. 

The two passages cited by Trench from the same Evangelist (iii. 35, 
and v. 20,), appear to me fatal to his exegesis and criticism of the 
passage. In both it is one Lord who speaks; and in the first, he de- 
clares that ‘the Father loveth (ayaa) the Son ;’ and illustrates the 
fact by His having ‘given all things into his (the Son’s) hand ;’ in 
the second, he likewise declares that the Father loveth (qiié&) the 
Son,’ and illustrates that, by His ‘shewing (the Son) all things that 
Himself doeth.’ Which is the greater proof of the Father’s love for 
the Son, or requires the greater, more emphatic or significant word to 
express it — the giving all things into the Son’s hands, or ‘ shewing 
the Son all things that himself doeth,’ that the Son may do the same? 
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(Vid. John v. 19; and indeed the whole paragraph beginning at verse 
17 to the end of the chapter). 

Alford certainly adds nothing to support Dean Trench’s position ; 
and his fling at Grotius, as “ superficially” endorsing the interchange- 
able use of the two words in question, after having just quoted Ais 
interpretation of our Lord’s questionings with approbation, is hardly 
authorized by any claims on his own part in competition with that dis- 
tinguished scholar. The words, however, which he cites as from Gro- 
tius, and which he styles in effect ‘superficial,’ are really those of Ros- 
enmiiller, one of the ablest critics of modern days. It is he who says 
that ‘John uses the words ayasay and gidew promiscuously or inter- 
changeably,’ and that ‘subtleties of meaning are not to be sought for 
in this passage.’ ‘ Promiscue hic usurpavit Joannes ayanay et pidew 
—neque hic querendae sunt subtilitates’ Schol. h. b. — Kuionel, 
Schleusner, the Syriac interpreter, &c., &c., agree with Rosenmiiller. 
Kuinoel calls the words “ nearly synonymous and convertible terms ;” 
he says they ‘were commonly used’ as John uses them here — ‘ vulyo 
promiscue usurpant. Comm. h. b. 

The passage does not seem to me obscure. I see only in the thrice 
repeated question, a design on the part of Jesus to bring Peter so 
forcibly, and carefully to express his love for himself, after all and 
notwithstanding all that had happened illustrative of the apostle’s for- 
mer fickleness and vacillation, weakness, foolish self-confidence, and 
even arrogance perhaps, and this in the presence of his fellow apostles, 
that he should be aroused to the bravest purpose and resolve thence- 
forth to prove himself worthy of the trust his Lord was about to lay 
on him. It was, on the one hand, to revive his own vivid and humil- 
iating consciousness of his fall; and on the other, to encourage him 
by his hearty penitence, and his recent and present fidelity, to take to 
himself the assurance and consciousness of his Master’s love, more 
deep, more profound than aught he could return.” 


On the other hand, Dr. Bellows, Unitarian, writes our correspond- 
ent as follows: “Your rendering of John xxi. 15-17, is, so far as I 
know, new, and seems to me thoroughly borne out by the original. 
It is a very delicate and nice discrimination, and adds new force and 
beauty to a passage in any form exquisite in its half-reproaching ten- 
derness. I shall adopt it, until better informed.” 

We come now to the conclusions reached by our correspondent him- 
self: First, that Jesus asked Peter three distinct questions. Second, 
that the word used by Peter in all his replies was a word of inferior 
force to that used by Jesus in his first and second questions. Third, 
that Jesus’ use of Peter’s word in his third question was the cause of 
Peter’s grief. These conclusions he sustains as follows ; 


1. Matthew uses phileo to express love for distinction, vi. 5, and 
xxiii. 6 ; filial and parental affection, x. 37 ; and mere personal affec- 
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tion, (salutation by a kiss, so rendered), xxvi. 48; while love for one’s 
neighbor, v. 43; xix.19; xxii, 39; love for enemies, v. 44; supreme 
love for a master, (the ruling affection) vi. 24; mutual love, v. 46; 
and love for God xxii. 37, are expressed by agapao. 

2. Mark makes a clear distinction between the words. He uses 
phileo to express mere personal affection, translated hiss, xiv. 14; and 
agapao to express Jesus’ love for man, x. 21; love for God, xii. 30 
and 33; and love for one’s neighbor, xii. 31 and 33. 

3. Luke uses phileo to express love for distinction, xx. 46; and for 
mere personal affection, xxii. 47; and agapao for love for enemies, 
vi. 27 and 35; mutual love, vi. 32 ; strong personal love, vii. 42, 47 
and 47 ; love for God, x. 27; supreme love for a master, xvi. 13; and 
love for a nation or people, vii. 5. 

His only departure from a uniform distinction between the words 
is found in xi. 43, where agapao is used to express love for distinction 
or place, as the synonym of phileo for the same love, as used by him- 
self in xx. 46. But the preponderance of testimony from Luke ob- 
viously is that phileo is regarded by him of less value than agapao. 
The single instance we have cited does not militate against that view ; 
for it should not surprise us to find even an educated writer using two 
kindred words interchangeably, unless he were a precisian of finished 
culture and exact scholarship, which we presume Luke was not. 

We think, then, that we are justified in claiming that the first three 
Evangelists observe almost invariably the distinction of value between 
the two words phileo and agapao, for which we are pleading. 

4. John, in his Gospel, uses phileo to express God’s love for Jesus 
once, v. 20; but agapao to express the same love five times, iii. 35 ; x. 
17; xv. 9; xvii. 24 and 26. God’s love for man by phileo once, xvi. 
27, but by agapao four times, iii. 16; xiv. 21; xiv. 23; xvii. 23. 
Jesus’ love tor man by phileo three times, xi. 3; xi. 36; xx. 2; but 
by agapao ten times, xi. 5; xiii. 1; xiii. 23; xiii. 34; xiv, 21; xv. 9; 
xv. 12; xix. 26; xxi. 7; and xxi. 20. Man’s love for Jesus by phileo 
once; xvi. 27, (omitting, of course, the passage in question, xxi. 15 to 
17), but by agapao eight times, viii. 42 ; xiv. 15; xiv. 21; xiv. 23; 
xiv. 24; xiv. 28; xxi. 15; xxi. 16. Love of life, xii. 25, and world- 
ly love, xv. 19, by phileo, in accordance with the usage of the other 
Evangelists. Love of man for man, xiii. 34; xv. 12; xv.17; and 
love of Jesus for God, xv. 31, by agapao, in accordance with the same 
usage. All the uses of agapao by John in his Gospel substantiate 
our view of its meaning, except two, namely, xii. 43, love of praise, 
and iii. 19, love of darkness (ignorance and sin). The same remark 
which was made in regard to Luke’s single instance of departure from 
the true distinction between the words is applicable here. We claim, 
then, that the preponderance of testimony from the Gospel of John is 
in our favor. 

5. If we turn to the Epistles of John, the apostle of love, we shall 
find that he uses invariably the word agapao, (more than thirty times) 
to express love of all degrees and shades of meaning. The apostle 
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appears to have used the generic term indiscriminately, (as we would 
use the word love in English), leaving the reader to affix such limita- 
tions of meaning as the sense evidently required. The fact that he 
never uses phileo in his epistles, after having used it more than a doz- 
en times in his gospel, is certainly note-worthy. Paul almost invari- 
ably used the generic word agapao, (nearly forty times). James and 
Peter used it exclusively. 
6. In regard to the use of both Greek words in John, twenty-first 
chapter, it is evident that the two words are sharply contrasted by in- 
tention and not by accident; and that the change from agapao to 
phileo in the question of Jesus, and Peter’s persistence in the use of 
phileo in all his answers are highly significant and instructive. 

7. Clarke says, “It is remarkable that in the three questions our 
Lord uses the verb agapao, which signifies to love affectionately, ar- 
dently, supremely, perfectly, and that Peter always replies using the 
verb phileo, which signifles to love, to like, to regard, to feel friendship 

‘ for another. As if our Lord had said, “ Peter, dost thou love me ar- 
dently and supremely?” To which he answers, “ Lord, I feel an af- 
fection for thee — I do esteem thee, but dare at present say no more.” 

Clarke admits the superior significance of agapao, but loses sight of 
the essential fact that Jesus in his third question did not use agapao, 
but descended to the use of Peter’s own wore phileo. 

8. I think the use of the two Greek words translated love in our 
English version will be rendered more significant and intelligible by 
the following considerations : 

Peter was an unlettered Galilean fisherman, whose language at Je- 
rusalem betraye@ him. He spake, no doubt, the tongue in which he 
was born, which was not Greek; and although his Epistles are writ- 
ten in Greek, they were not written till many years after the death of 
Christ. Mark, the author of the Gospel bearing his name, was the 
intimate friend of Peter, and was considered by many of the early 
fathers as the amanuensis of Peter. His Gospel may be considered 
as haying the knowledge and sanction of Peter; i.e., the Gospel, ac- 
cording to Peter, by Mark. Had Peter been competent to write a 
Gospel himself, we should have expected him to have written it before 
the date at which it is supposed the Gospel of Mark was written. 
Evidently the dialogue between Jesus and Peter recorded in John, 
twenty-first chapter, of which John was an eye and ear witness, was 
not held in the Greek tongue; but John endeavored to convey by 
what he regarded as equivalent Greek words the distinction in mean- 
ing which existed between the words actually used. And that John 
used two words instead of one is proof that a difference existed be- 
tween the original words; for it would hardly be credible that two 
words should be employed in the record, when only orfe had been 
used by both speaking. What those original words were we may 
never know; but that they differed in meaning is clearly proved by 
the attempt of John to render them in Greek. Elsewhere at times 
he may not have discriminated ; here unquestionably he does, and that 
discrimination is intelligible only upon the interpretation we advocate. 
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Can the Indians be Civilized. 


This question has been asked for two centuries or more, and is still 
open for discussion; and were an answer required to-day from the 
people of this country, probably a large majority would give it in the 
negative. It is true that partially successtul attempts have been made 
in some directions, as in Canada by the English Government, and 
notably in the case of the “Cherokee Nation,” in our own country, 
who seem to have abandoned their savage habits and pursuits and set- 
tled down to the varied industries of a civilized community. It is 
hardly proper, perhaps, to say that the success in this case is “ partial,” 
when it is well known that this tribe, and those located with them in 
the Indian Territory, have each a constitutional government much 
like those of our own states, as well as a legislature, judiciary and 
governor. The Cherokees, who number 17,000, have a male and a 
female seminary, each costing $78,000; an asylum for the insane, the 
blind, and the deaf and dumb; an orphan asylum, costing $70,000 ; 
a printing establishment, costing $5,000, which issues a weekly news- 
paper printed both in English and Cherokee, and edited by an Indian ; 
mills, stores, workshops, &c. And it may be added here that the Chero- 
kee was reduced to the form of a written language, and the characters 
or letters invented by one.of the tribe; the story of which is full of 
interest and suggestion. . 


The following is the statement of the agent for 1876, as found in 
the Commissioner’s Report for that year: 


“Only a few years ago they assembled in council under trees or in 
a rude log-house, with hewed logs for seats; now the legislature as- 
sembles in a spacious brick council-house, provided with committee 
rooms, a senate chamber, a hall of representatives, a library, and 
rooms for executive offices, which cost an outlay of $22,000. 

Their citizens occupy neat, hewed, double log-cabins, or frame, 
brick, or stone houses, according to means or taste, with grounds 
adorned by ornamental trees, shrubbery, and flowers, with nearly 
every usual improvement, including orchards of the choicest fruit. 
Their women are usually good housekeepers, and give great attention 
to spinning and weaving yarns, jeans, and linsey. The farmers raise 
most of their own wool and cotton, and it is not an unusual thing in 
a well-to-do-farmer’s house to see a sewing-machine and a piano.” 


The above may be repeated in substance of the Chicasaws, Choc- 
taws, Creeks and Seminoles; and many of our readers will remember 
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in connection with this last tribe the story of the Florida War, which 
lasted seven years, and cost the Government 1500 lives and $10,000,- 
000, before the “wild, reckless” (the meaning of Seminole) savages 
were conquered and transported beyond the Mississippi. 

It may be thought that these tribes are exceptions to the general 
rule, that the circumstances, influences and conditions attending their 
change from savage to civilized life were special; and therefore that 


no general argument for the civilization of our Indians can be ground- 
ed on the facts. But this is not the case, if the Reports of the Gov- 
ernment Commissioners are to be trusted, or those of Bishop Whipple 
of the Episcopal Church, or the statements of the Quaker, Thomas 
C. Battey, whose book we noticed in these pages, some time since, as 


evidence of what was possible among the Indians to persistent faith, 


fidelity and Christian labor. If we had room to spare, we should be 
glad to cite some pages from this volume in answer to the question 
which stands at the head.of this article. One fact out of many fol- 


lows. The school mentioned took in Caddoes, Delawares and Creeks, 
in age from five to twenty : 


“The Caddoes are rapidly improving. When TI first became ac- 
quainted with them there were but two or three farms among them, 
and their houses were of the most miserable description, being close, 
dark, smoky, and filthy. Now (18738) they have about two thousand 
acres broken for crops; over one hundred - good frontier houses, with 
windows of glass, doors, and chimneys, and some household furniture. 
The school is in a flourishing condition, having about sixty scholars.” 
“ Nearly all have shown aptness and ability, and a considerable zeal 
in their studies. Two thirds of them now, at the close of the school, 
read fluently. Twelve have made commendable progress in writing, 
their copy-books being models of care and neatness. Soveral show 
considerable talent and interest in drawing. In acquiring geography 
the scholars have shown remarkable aptness, having a general ac- 
quaintance with the maps of the world, a knowledge of the races of 
men, and the remarkable animals inhabiting different parts of the 
earth. They learned as fast as white children, and kept up their in- 
terest through the entire session. The parents and friends of the 
children manifested a great interest in the school, and seldom a day 
passed that some of them were not there. On the last day a larger 
number were present, and seemed very proud of the success of their 


children. pp. 51, 73, 255. 


Of the Indians in Washington Territory, Yakomas, numbering over 
4000, under charge of the Methodists, we have the following account 


from the agent, as given in the Commissioners’ Report : 
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“ When I began with them there was not one acre of ground culti- 
vated; they lived on roots and fish. Now they have ten thousand 
acres fenced, and, I think, four thousand under cultivation. Thirty 
thousand bushels of grain have been raised the past year, sufficient to 
subsist the nation. We issue nothing except to the sick and blind. 
All the land cultivated has been surveyed and is held in severalty. 
The Indians build permanent fences, good houses, and have their own 
horses, plows, wagons, tools, and implements. ‘They have good church 


buildings, and the Chureh membership is about five hundred. The 


children that have been trained to mechanical pursuits are good work- 
ers in the differeut departments of business.” 


The Dakotah Agency is under the direction of the Congregation- 
alists, and numbers about 1800 Indians. In 1868, when the present 


peace policy was inaugurated by President Grant, and the various 
tribes and reservations put in care of the several religious denomina- 
tions, Quakers, Congregationalists, Methodists, Episcopalians, &c., 
these Indians were wild, roving, plundering. murdering Sioux, thor- 
oughly hating white men, their manner of life, and all their ways and 


customs. Now, in about eight years, they have built two hundred 
and fifty houses, and every head of a family owns a farm of one hun- 
dred and sixty acres, under cultivation ; and so successful have been 
the missionary efforts at teaching and conversion that more than one- 
half of them can read, and four hundred are church members, who 
pay their minister $700, and raised last year $330 more for mission- 
ary labor among the tribes! Now, as we know, there are plenty of 
Indians who are as savage and bloodthirsty as ever, but these facts show 
what is possible, whenever the work is attempted in obedience to the 


law of Christian love and patience. 

The Central Agency, under the direction of the Orthodox Quakers, 
has 16,000 Indians in its charge, composed of Kickapoos, Pottawato- 
mies, Cheyennes, Kiowas, Comanches, &c. From 1868 to 1875, we 
have the following changes and improvements: The Peace policy, 
so called, of Grant’s administration was inaugurated in 1869; so that 
these growths were really the result of about six years trial. During 
that period schools increased from four to fifteen ; scholars from one 
hundred and five to eight hundred and thirty-six; and thirteen Sun- 
day Schools were established, none having existed before ; acres culti- 
tivated, from three thousand, two hundred and twenty to fourteen 
thousand four hundred and ninety-nine ; corn in bushels, from thirty- 
one thousand, seven hundred to three hundred and twenty-thousand, 
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five hundred; wheat from six hundred and thirty-three to twenty- 
eight thousand, thirty-two; oats, from none at all to five thousand, 
nine hundred and thirty ; hay, from seven hundred and fifty tons to 
four thousand, nine hundred and ninety-six ; cattle, from six hundred 
and forty to six thousand, five hundred and eighty; hogs, from one 
thousand seventy-four to twelve thousand, two hundred and sixty- 
eight; houses, from none at all to one thousand forty-two! Such 
facts need no comment, and are of more value than pages of theories 
and arguments toward an answer of our question. 

According to the census there are about two hundred and seventy 
thousand Indians within our borders, exclusive of those in Alaska. 
The number is not increasing, but is slowly on the decrease, so that 
no part of these gains can be credited to growth in population, or to 
the better conditions and habits of a new generation. The changes 
are among the adult population, whose habits and tastes were already 
formed, and mostly within the seven or eight years of the new admin- 
istration of Indian affairs under President Grant. And now aggre- 
gating these gains in all the tribes, including the entire population of 
two hundred and seventy thousand, for the time named, we have the 
following remarkable results as given in the Government Reports: 

1868. 1876. 


TRORION. o5 ida pan easssvaseeee uinevewes Uaenawyens siseiehaewes 7,476 55,717 
NE ok 5s when cs enaaeiewvwenmecubas es menerencnbneaaD ill 844 
ER sob aas ews bars bose iesiew hes See creed phase ee Oksinns 184 43 

I cain apin naa banieclee Rese Roce s: RwENO TK eheasVeeeR gS Sse 4,718 11,328 
I IE 5.56 06620860 0068S See: Vecnes won 54 207 818,194 
Wheat raised INES 5 aks sss. ovr ean een niseenseaus 128,117 463,054 
Corn " A Gigee Seu aatO ea td be RbaaseGeeheas 467 363 2,229,408 
Oats and Barley O  vasivena 0500.6 grees ee batiavesesss 43.978 184,780 
SMR EMIOR G5 6.55 554 65 6b 5480k 0s Sandia hace bReNEE Tas - 48,960 810,548 
SIE ks viclg eo cles he 55650099) HROORETED OOARRAT ER DED SUNT ORTON 42,874 811,308 
EAL cd6M5 0s 054.604 s5eis SERS NaewedSadebuEs obec endwns Lacesine 29,890 214,176 
PE cKO KR DMR GRASS REREE SOO REMEES we URbDbES eReeeENeweS 2,683 447,295 


We think these figures furnish what ought to be accepted as a suffi- 
cient and final answer to the question, “ Can the Indians be civilized?” 
The answer is, to be sure, in general terms, but if the interesting de- 
tails and experiences associated with these facts could be given, they 
would greatly-emphasize its significance. It is certainly clearly de- 
monstrated that peace will do more than war toward settling the vexed 
problem of our Indian policy. If - years can do so much, what 
would fifty accomplish ? 

Of course there would be, as ean are now, occasional outbreaks 
among the wild and reckless elements, especially when provoked, en- 
couraged and helped by renegade white-men, by thieves and swindlers, 
by “respectable ” traders and contractors, who hope to make fortunes 
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by furnishing the army supplies. There is among the Indians, as 
among us, a desperate and dangerous class ; but while we have such 
exhibitions as those in Baltimore and Pittsburg, on our railroads, and 
among the Molly Maguires of the coal districts, we had better first 
quietly cast out the beam from our own eyes, before we grow furious 
over the mote in the Indian’s eye. We have never had a very large 
or lively faith in the possibilities of Indian civilization, but the facts 
adduced here have quickened it into new activity, and given us a gen- 
erous hope that the way has been opened through which they may 
be led into order, industry, prosperity, and American citizenship. 
And just here, in conclusion, we quote with pleasure the statement of 


one of the agents, written in 1875, as given in the Commissioners’ 
Report : 


“ Agricultural and mechanical industry is rapidly increasing among 
the male members of all our Indian tribes. Indian apprentices are 
now learning all the mechanical trades of the agencies. They are apt 
scholars and good workmen, but lack self-reliance, and generally pre- 
fer a white man for foreman. A portion of the Santee-Sioux, about 
seventy-five families, containing three hundred and twelve persons, 
have removed to Flandreau, Dakota, where they have filed homestead 
papers, and propose taking on themselves the responsibilities of Amer- 
ican citizens. A small portion of the Winnebagoes in Minnesota 
have already been admitted to citizenship, and the entire tribe are 
rapidly advancing toward citizenship.” 


And we are glad to see it announced that the President has been 
led to examine the Canadian Indian policy. There is no reason why 
we should not adopt it, and put an end to the system of Government 
guardianship. The Canadian plan is almost exactly opposite to our 
own, the Indians being treated as subjects to the Dominion Govern- 
ment, and not as members of an independent nationality. They are 
made amenable to the law for all offences, are protected in all their 
rights under the law, and there isa system of Indian magistracy 
and a mounted police. 


Religious World. 


The warfare between the Orthodox and Liberals in the National Church 
of Prussia seems to have broken out anew, and, according to Zhe Jnde- 


pendent, “portends important results.” At the session of the Synod in 
1875, there were only thirteen “ Rationalists and Universalists ” (so it is 


phrased by our Contemporary) out of a membership of two hundred and 
three ; but now “the Rationalists are asserting themselves, especially in 
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Berlin.” St. James Church recently elected a Rationalist for its 
preacher, who in his first sermon denied the deity of Christ, and his mir- 
acles as supernatural works. The Orthodox members, to the number of 
one hundred, moved to indignation by this assault upon their opinions, 
rose in a body and left the church. The Liberals, in their turn offended, 
brought the matter before the Synod, which censured the Orthodox for 
this action. 

This disposed of, there came up a proposal, from one of the parishes, 
for the abolition of the Apostles’ Creed. One of the speakers, support- 
ed by others, declared that the Creed was the worst of all creeds, leading 
to hypocrisy and unbelief, “ making salvation depend upon assent to cer- 
tain doctrines, and that the best and noblest men of the age no longer 
believe init.” The resolution was not adopted, but referred to the Royal 
Consistory, demanding a consideration of the question of a compulsory 
use of the Creed. The Emperor is decidedly with the Orthodox party. 
The Evangelical Church of Prussia has eight thousand ministers, and as 
many congregations. As king of Prussia he has the patronage of two 
thousand of these. 


— At the Pan-Presbyterian Council in Edinboro’ last July, Dr. Blaikie 
prepared a statistical pamphlet giving the strength of the Presbyterian 
Church throughout the world. It shows that the number of parishes or 
charges on the Continent of Europe is 5,023, with 5,506 ministers ; in 
the United Kingdom, 4,997 congregations or charges, with 4,403 minis- 
ters ; in the United States, 9,793 parishes or charges, with 7,864 minis- 
ters; and in the British colonies, 1,560 parishes or charges, with 1,214 
ministers. For Scotland alone the statistics given are as follows: Es- 
tablished Church, 1,493 parishes or charges and 1,384 ministers ; United 
Presbyterian Church, 526 and 564; Free Ghurch, 1,009 and 1,068; Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church, 12 and 7; and United Original Secession 
Church, 41 congregations. 


— In the way of denominational literature we are happy to announce, as 
in an advanced state of preparation, the following books by our diligent 
brother, J. G. Adams, D.D.: The biography of Rev. Thomas Whitte- 
more, a volume of 400 pages, showing the character of the man, and his 
faithful and active work in the ministry of Christian Universalism. A 
book for general circulation and reading, entitled, “ The Universalism of 
the Lord’s Prayer,” of about 150 pages. Besides these he has blocked 
out another work to be entitled, ““Recollections of a Pastor’s Lite in New 
England, during the Middle of the Present Century,” showing the prog- 
ress of Christian Universalism with that of Republican civilization in 
America; including glances at the reformatory questions of these years 
in accordance with the spirit of the (;sospel; and containing brief sketches 
of many of the ministers of the Universalist Church, now deceased, with 
whom the author was familiar. 





| 
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— A most remarkable event occurred, on the 18th of June last, in the 
House of Lords, when the Government and the High Church parties 
were defeated on the Burial Bill by a vote of 127 to 111! It was equally 
a surprise to the friends and the enemies of the measure. Our readers 
probably know that Dissenters have not been allowed to bury their dead 
in the Parish Churchyards, unless they used the burial service of the 
Prayer-book. They have protested and petitioned against this despot- 
ism of the church, but in vain. A month previous to the action named, 
Lord Harrowby moved that Dissenters be allowed to bury “ with such 
Christian and orderly religious service as they may think fit, or without 
any religious service.” The church bigots immediately bestirred them- 
selves, and obtained the signatures of over 12,000, it is stated, of the 
clergy, petitioning the House of Lords to reject the proposal ; and they 
sent out their agents to secure the attendance of all their friends on the 
day the motion was tecomeup. And yet with all their efforts, seconded 
by all the strength of the Government, both Church and Government 
were defeated by a majority of 16! and this in the House of Lords, the 
very citadel of Ecclesiasticism and Conservatism! And here let us give 
all honor to the Archbishop of Canterbury Primate of England, and to 
the Bishops of Oxford, Exeter, and St. Asaph, who had the courage to 
defend, and vote for, this measure of justice to the Dissenters. 


— The Christian Union, speaking of Christ’s miracles, takes the fol- 
lowing view of the subject: 


“ They were credentials, but they were not given to convince resolute 
unbelievers. The object of a credential is not to compel an unwilling 
power to receive an ambassador, but to accredit the ambassador to one 
willing to receive him. To the Ninevites the sign of the prophet Jonah 
(Matt. xii. 38-40) was the excellence of his doctrine, and the consciences 
of the people whose sins he rebuked. Tothe Pharisees while Christ 
lived his resurrection, yet to take place, was nota sign. The “works ” 
to which Christ refers i in the passage cited from John 1 v. 36; x. 25, 37, 38; 
are not merely nor mainly the miracles, but the whole moral and spirit- 
ual work of Christ. This is evident from the language of John xiv. 12, 
“He that believeth on me, the works that I do “shall he do also, and 
greater works than these shall he do.” The moral and spiritual works 
which Christ has wrought through believers, Luther, Wesley, Whitefield, 
have been greater than any which Jesus of Nazareth wrought zz Ais /ife- 
time; but no believer, either in or since the apostolic age, has wrought 
greater miracles than the resurrection of Lazarus.” 


— The Methodists have done a truly Christian work at the notorious 
Five Points in New York City. As association of ladies has been labor- 
ing among the heathen there for several years, and last year had gathered 
1,000 wretched children into its schools, while 300 families, consisting ot 
2,000 persons, have been assisted and advised. A library of over 1,700 
volumes amuses and instructs from 80 to 100 persons, This work last 
year was carried on at a cost of nearly $20,000. 
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— The State Church of Swedenis growing more tolerant. Last year 
a Baptist minister was fined, and imprisoned nearly two months, for 
preaching contrary to its orders; but State and Church have now ap- 
proved a law allowing members of the Establishment to change their 
church relations, and their faith, and to marry Dissenters, and to be 
buried in the cemeteries. This is a good beginning, and will probably 
in the end be followed by general freedom of belief and worship. 


— We have been greatly interested in the letter of Rev. W. H. Chan- 
ning, in reply to the criticism of O. B. Frothingham, who reviewed his 
address delivered at one of the Unitarian Anniversary meetings. Speak- 
ing of his association with the Free Religionists, he says, “a darker val- 
ley of ‘devastation,’ as our Swedenborgian friends say, than I was driven 
into I have never travelled.” This wasin 1870, when he left for Eng- 
land. He began his study of Comparative Theology anew, and gives the 
results as below. The story is suggestive and full of instruction : 


“ Once again I sought comfort with the blessed company of sages and 
saints of the Orient and Hellas — with Lao Tszee and Kung-Fu-Tszee ; 
with the writers of the Bhagava-Geeta and the Dhamma-Bada; of the 
hymns of ancient Avesta and the modern sayings and songs of the Sufis ; 
with radiant Plato and heroic Epictetus, etc., etc. Once more they re- 
freshed and reinspirited me as of old. But they did something better. 
Hand in hand they brought me up to the white marble steps, and the 
crystal baptismal font, and the bread and wine-crowned communion table 
—ay! to the cross in the chancel of the Christian temple — and, as they 
laid their hands in benediction on my head, they whispered: ‘Here is 
your real home. We have been but your guides in the desert to lead you 
to fellowship with the Father and his Son in the spirit of holy humanity. 
Peace be with you.’ And so, my brother, once again, and with a purer, 
profounder, tenderer love than ever, like a little child, I kissed the blood- 
stained feet and hands and side of the hero of Calvary, and laid my 
head on the knees of the gentlest of martyrs, and was uplifted by the 
embracing arms of the gravious Elder Brother, and in his kiss of mingled 
pity and pardon found the peace I sought and became a Christian in ez- 
perience, as through a long life I had hoped and prayed tobe. Depend 
upon it, dear Frothingham, there is on this small earth-ball no reality 
more vea/ than this central communion with God in Christ, of which the 
saints of all ages in the Church Universal bear witness.” 


— “Salvation Here and Hereafter ” is the title of a book by Rev. John 
Service, minister of Inch, Scotland, which has come to a second edition 
from the press of Macmillan & Co., London. It is made up of essays 
and lectures, in the seventh of which we have the following, which dis- 
covers the Universalism of the author, who does not believe that the 
work of salvation is confined to this world, or any world, but continues 
in the hereatter until it becomes universal. We give it place here that 
it may be preserved, and at our next Centennial testify to the marvellous 
growth of the Faith which will then, we think, be the prevailing senti- 
ment of the Churches: 
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“ Again I remark, the blessedness of Christian belief is that itis a 
vision of the universe as undivided. What did the disciples, who were 
blessed in their seeing, see? When it was giver to them, as it was not 
given to the multitude, to understand these parables, wnat did they hear 
and comprehend? It was not that their own souls were to be saved; it 
was not that the Jews were to be converted, or the Gentiles to be visited 
by Christian missionaries. It was that the Kingdom of God, the Father 
and Saviour of all men, is eternal ; that evil here and everywhere is tem- 
porary, and good alone is forever and ever. Miserable the man whose 
creed is less than this, or different from this ; blessed is the man whose 
hope, in this manner and in this measure, is in the Lord Almighty and 
Everlasting.” 

“ Tell us of anything that goes to show that there are some of the hu- 
man race for whom God does not intend his grace, or to whom he does 
not extend it, with regard to whom he is not sorry it they are offered it 
and reject it; it matters not, of course, that we are not directly con- 
cerned, it signifies nothing that he is still a Father to us and ours, he is 
not that Father of all, rich in mercy to all men, in whom alone it is any 
Satisfaction or any comfort to believe and hope.” pp. 199-209. 


— We have had some elaborate discussions in this country of the 
question whether woman’s physical and mental endurance is equal to the 
fatigues, the severe application and nervous strain attending a collegiate 
and professional course of study. We need not enter into a statement 
touching the physical and sanitary conditions involved in the question ; it 
is sufficient to remark here that while Americans have been discussing the 
theory of the subject, they seem over the water to have tested the mat- 
ter by experiment. With what results the following paragraph from one 
of our exchanges will show : 


“The University of London lately heard a petition of two hundred 
physicians against the granting of medical degrees to women. The sen- 
ate concluded to go on, however. The chief prize in applied mathemat- 
ics and mechanics in the University was won this year by Miss Ellen M. 
Watson over a hundred young men. She also won the Meyerde Roths- 
child scholarship of $250 per year. When Professor Clifford called out 
her name tor the honor, he said hers was the finest mathematical mind 
he had ever met with in a pupil of either sex, and that a few more stu- 
dents like her would raise the young University above the older institu- 
tions. Professor Huxley’s daughter Marion took the first prize in art ; 
Miss Constance D’Arcy the first in art anatomy ; and Miss Orme, sister 
ot Professor Masson’s wife, gained the Joseph Hume scholarship in ju- 
risprudence. The Paris faculty of medicine has given a doctor’s diploma 
to Zenaide Oukonoff, a young Russian woman, at the same time compli- 
menting her on her attainments.” 


“ We are not likely to be long without the archzological discoveries 
which it was feared might be lost by the death of George Smith, of the 
British Museum. Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen, one of the. best of the 
younger Assyrian scholars of England, has just started on a long scien- 
tific tour in Babylonia. He intends, Kurds and Turks permitting, to 
visit the site of Carchemish, discovered by Mr. Smith, and to excavate 
and copy inscriptions on the other more important sites. Is there no 
American that will take a part in this work.” 
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1. Thomas De Quincey. His Life and Writings, with Unpublished Correspondence. 
By H. A. Page, author of “ Memoir of Hawthorne,’? &c. Two volumes. Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co. $4.00. 


De Quincey was a remarkable person in every way — remarkable 


as a child, and remarkable as a man; remarkable for bodily weakness 
and suffering, and for his wonderful intellectual gifts and capacities ; 
remarkable when in a normal or natural state, and doubly so when in 
that abnormal and supra-natural condition brought on by the use of 
opium, from which were evolved those strange dreams and visions 
which he has described in such marvellous and eloquent language in 
his “ Confessions of an English Opium Eater ;” a book which will 
probably live and be studied as long as the English tongue is spoken. 

That he was a remarkable child is sufficiently demonstrated by the 


fact that at the age of thirteen he could read and write Latin and 


Greek with ease, and at fifteen could converse in Greek fluently, an 
accomplishment which not one in a thousand finished scholars can 
boast of. ‘That boy,” said one of his masters to a visitor, “could 
harangue an Athenian mob better than you or I could address an Eng- 


lish one.” Of course the history of the development and manifesta- 


tions of such a genius must be of marked interest to the scholar, and 
to every one given to the study of human nature. His Autobiograph- 
ical Sketches and Confessions furnish material in part, but such a 


strange, anomalous nature as De Quincey’s to be fully understood, 
needs the help of others’ judgment and observation, as well as his own 


subjective experiences and personal witness. This help 18 In a good 
degree afforded in the work of Mr. Page, which we cordially com- 
mend asa very useful aid to a fresh study of the life, genius and 
writings of one who, above all others, discovers to us the surprising 


wealth of the English language when employed by one who has thor- 
oughly mastered it. 


In his escape from school, his lonely wanderings in Wales, in the 
after permission to go to Oxford, when the period of his enthusiasm 
had passed; in his abandonment of college, and flight into London 


while yet a boy; in the miseries and sufferings he endured there, the 
beginisings of his opium eating, the mental exaltation following, the 


growth of the habit, the unutterable torments consequent upon it 
which followed him through life, and the struggles to break away from 
its hard bondage; his literary labors and triumphs, his large and ac- 
tive sympathy with suffering, his love of children, his gentleness and 


anxious avoidance of making trouble for others in the midst of his 


own most dreadful tortures, his last days, and his death at the age of 
seventy-five years —in these, and very much more to be found in Mr. 
Page’s volumes, our readers may be sure of a remarkable story, which, 
filled out with the details of the Autobiography and Confessions, has 


not its equal in human annals, The narrative is intensely interesting, 
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and every page has something informing, suggestive, or worth remem- 


bering. 


Mr. Page felicitously describes De Quincey’s appearance in the 
brilliant literary and intellectual circles of Edinburg, in the winter of 
1814-15: 


“ He came among them like one dropped from the moon. They did not at first know 
well what to make of this man with the boyish figure and the gentle voice, who, with 
quiet, unassuming deliverance, speedily asserted a kind of right to say the final word, 
and who soon became a referee in knotty points of philosophy or scholarship — even 
Hamilton assenting. He was —at any rate for a time — a puzzle, a paradox, a source 
of bewilderment, and they could not have done talking about him. He became a kind 
of literary lion, and was persecuted with invitations to dine out here, there, every- 
where. All felt that a new influence was at work in their midst, and they enjoyed it. 
This new comer, whocould cap Hamilton’s most recondite quotations from Plato and 
Plotinus, from Kant or Richter. or rectify on the spur of the moment the least lapse in 
a line quoted from Euripides or Pindar, was worthy of study and of deference, both of 
which were so loyally yielded him that De Quincey ever afterwards felt a love for 
Edinburgh as for a second alma mater. His odd habits, too, had their own attraction, 
and surrounded him with something of mystic glamour. He was then in that stage of 
opium-eating which may be regarded as a swift advance to the climax; but as yet, at 
all events, his constitution and mental faculties seemed to be strengthened instead of 
impaired by it. He was still in the stage of simple, gratified energies; and his talk, on 
emerging from his slumber, all agree was sui generis. Wilson would invite night par- 


ties, we are told, so that De Quincey, who was at the best in the early hours, might be 
seen and heard to full advantage.”’ 


Our readers have a special interest in making the acquaintance of 
De Quincey because of his critical essay on the meaning of aiwy and 


aiavos, translated “everlasting” and “eternal” in the New Testa- 


ment. We should be glad to quote largely from it, but space forbids. 
He says that, 


** Aion is the duration or cycle of existence belonging to any object. Man has a 
certain aionian life of about seventy years according to the Psalms, while the aion of 
the race would probably amount to many millions of our earthly years. . . . The aio 

. ’ . ¥ “ye . n 
or generic period of evil is constantly toward a fugitive duration. The exact amount 
of the duration expressed by an aion depends altogether upon the particular subject 
which yields the ation. Every thing in the world, possibly without a solitary excep- 
tion, has its own separate aion; how many entities,so many aions. It is blindness to 
overlook the separate tendencies of things evil and things good. Naturally all evil is 
fugitive and allied to death. What interest in the favor of God can belong to false- 


hood, to malignity, to impurity? To invest them with aionian privileges is, in effect, 
and by its results, to distrust and to insult the Deity.” 


And he treats with just contempt the favorite orthodox argument 
founded on Matthew xxv. 46, that if the “everlasting punishment” is 
not endless, then the “ eternal” life is not endless; an argument which 


always seemed to us unworthy of a scholar or a Bible student —as if 


we should argue from the phrase “ the everlasting hills created by the 
everlasting God,” that if the existence of God is endless, so must be 
the hills; and if the hills as such shall ever come to an end, then God 
must come to anend. Says De Quincey, 


“ All this speculation, first and last, is pure nonsense. Aionian does not mean efer- 


‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ’ Ty . ‘ ‘ . . 
nal, neither does it mean limited dnration. Nor would the unsettling of aionian in its 
old use, as applied to punishment, to torment, to misery, etc., carry with it any neces- 
sary unsettling of the idea in its application to the beatitudes of Paradise. Evil would 
not be evil, if it had the power of self-subsistence which is imparted to it in supposing 
its aionzan life to be co-eternal with that which crowns and glorifies the good.”’ 
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Surely if any modern critic has the right to give an opinion on the 
meaning of these words, it is De Quincey, who, as we know, had so 


completely mastered Greek at fifteen that he could speak it as readily 
as English. And the above passages taken at random from his essay, 


and woven into paragraphs, show clearly his judgment that aionian 
punishment is not erdless punishment. 


2. The Rev. Samuel Peters’, L.L.D., General History of Connecticut, from its First 
Settlement under George Fenwick to its latest period of Amity with Great Britain 
prior to the Revolution; including a Description of the Country, and many Curious 
Anecdotes. With an Appendix pointing out the causes of the Rebellion in America, 
together with the particular part taken by the people of Connecticut in its promotion. 
By a Gentleman of the Province. London: 1781. To which are added, Additions to 
Appendix, Notes, &c., verifying important statements made by the author. By Samu- 
el T. McCormick. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


This title, ample as it is, does not cover the entire ground for pub- 
lishing anew this curious volume. It is known to many of our read- 
ers that the world-famous “ Blue Laws of Connecticut” made their 
first appearance in print in this History, a queer compound of fact 
and fiction, of church and politics; of spite against the people of 
Connecticut and Governor Trumbull, and of what seems to be honest 
loyalty to King George and his royal rights. 

Rev. Samuel Peters was a thorough-going tory, and took occasion 
to assert his views in the pulpit, and out of it, in a way to make him- 
self very offensive to his neighbors and the patriots of the region 
round about. The result was that he was mobbed by them, and final- 
ly driven from the country; and, going to London, he wrote this his- 
tory in retaliation of his wrongs, in which he endeavored to make his 
political and religious enemies as ridiculous as possible — hence the 
“ Blue Laws,” or, at least, the most absurd and laughable of them. 
This, Dr. Trumbull has shown in his recent work on the “ False Blue 
Laws;” and Mr. McCormick, a relative of Rev. Dr. Peters, has sent 
out this new edition for the purpose of replying to that work in his 
additional Notes and Appendix. He attempts toshow that the Laws 
were real, and actually enforced in the time of his ancestor, but his 
proofs are altogether too feeble and irrelevant for the purpose; and 
if he really wished to vindicate the character of the author for histor- 
ical accuracy and honesty, and for the cultivation of a spirit of 
Christian charity and justice, he would have done better to have left 
the book in the obscurity in which he found it. 

Independent of the motive of Dr. Peters in writing his “ History,” 
and of the bitter sneer running all through it, there are many very 
amusing passages, and others containing accounts of curious customs 
in vogue in those days, and still others which give generous testimony 
to the sturdy virtues of the people of Connecticut. And the Appen- 
dix furnishes a very interesting record of the attack on his house by 
the patriots, and of the exposures, perils and escapes of the tory di- 
vine, from the time of his flight until he was finally delivered from his 
cave near Portsmouth, N. H. by an armed ship sent from Boston by 
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Gen. Gage, and put on board the vessel which conveyed him to Eng- 
land. 


We notice that in his account of the religious sects in Connecticut, 


he mentions the “ Davisonians” as those who “teach universal salva- 
tion, and deny the existence of a hell or devils.” Do any of our de- 
nominational historians know aught of this people? 


8. The Universalist Church: Its Faith and Work. For Inquirers, and those who 
would answer them. By Rev. J. G. Adams, Universalist Publishing House. 10 cts. 


This is a pamphlet of 24 pages, 16 mo., and treats of the Univer- 
salist Faith concerning God, Man, Christ, and his Works or Miracles, 
his Resurrection, of Repentance, the New Birth, Forgiveness, the 
Future Life; of Our Denominational Work, the Church Institution 
and its Work, Present Salvation, and a Look into the Future, under 
which last head are given seven reasons for believing that Universa- 
lism will be the prevailing faith of the church of the Future. 

Of course it will be seen at once that such a large range of impor- 
tant subjects would require, for anything like a complete treatment, 
more than twenty times twenty-four pages. But the author does not 
contemplate any such thing as elaborate exposition of these themes, 
but only to furnish a statement which shall, as his title says, help the 
sincere inquirer to ascertain what our fundamental doctrines as a 
Christian sect are; and also help those among our own people who 
wish to be ready to give a reason to every one that asketh a reason 
for the hope that is in them. And to such this tract of Dr. Adams 
will be very useful, and will no doubt do a very desirable work in the 
way of leading multitudes of honest seekers to a better acquaintance 
with the doctrines, the work and aims of our Church, at the same 
time correcting the popular misrepresentations ot our Faith, and fur- 
nishing the just grounds on which we claim to be more thoroughly and 
truly evangelical than any other denomination in Christendom. 

There is need of more such brief statements of our belief; for the 
reason that, in the hot hurry of our American life, hundreds who 
would turn away from a volume of five hundred pages, as too formid- 
able for immediate mastery, will catch up a pamphlet or tract which 
can be read through in thirty minutes or less; and before they lay it 
down will have read enough perhaps to inform and interest them so 
far as to attract them next to the book, or to engage them in a more 
extended exposition and defence of a faith which, on the first intro- 
duction, so commends itself to the reason and the affections. 

We could have wished that this last feature — exposition and de- 
fence — had entered a little more fully into Dr. Adams’ plan, even to 
the adding of a few pages to the tract. A few more texts of Script- 
ure, with a little argument and illustration, would have added to the 
value of his work, without increasing its bulk or cost. We hope, as 
it is, it will have a large circulation. As said, we believe in tracts, 
and have always believed in them; and we respect the wisdom of our 
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Orthodox and Unitarian brethren, who in this respect are so much 
wiser than we are. 

And in this connection we wish to do honor to the Woman’s Cen- 
tenary Association, who have shown so much wisdom, spirit and en- 
terprise in this matter of tracts, and who so thoughtfully utilized our 
Centennial to send their excellent publications all over the Christian 
world. And it is a work, already acknowledged as it is from several 
foreign countries, of which they may well be proud. And we would 
most earnestly commend their several series of Tracts to the attention 
of our ministers and societies. We have ourselves seen the good they 
will do when faithfully circulated, and what new life and zeal the work 
of circulation will infuse into a society. Send to Mrs. M. L. Thom- 
as, Tacony-Philadelphia, or to the Publishing House for a few pack- 
ages, (one thousand pages for one dollar), and supplement them with 
a few dozens of Dr. Adams’ pamphlet, and send them all out into the 
community around you, and you will speedily reap the fruit springing 
from this prolific seed. 


4. Manna: A Book of Daily Worship, containing brief Scripture Lessons and 
Prayers for Individual and Family Use for Every Day in the Year. By J. W. Han- 
son, D.D. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 


If the multiplication of books for private and family worship is 
any evidence of the growth of the religious and devotional element 
among us, we should suppose our Orthodox censors might be satisfied 
with our progress in this respect. This new volume by our industri- 
ous brother shows that he has bestowed labor onthe compilation ; 
that he has discerned the real want of our people, has exercised good 
judgment in his selections to meet the want, and has secured that va- 
riety in thought and language which is necessary to engage the inter- 
est, and express the varied experiences, the needs and desires of a 
mixed company of worshippers; or even of the individual who has 
lived years enough to know something of life’s changes and vicis- 
situdes, and the ever shifting moods of feeling, hope, and faith. 

We believe this volume will prove very acceptable to that fast in- 
creasing number of families among us, who greatly desire to establish 
a daily religious service in the home, but where the parents hesitate to 
trust themselves to an extemporaneous service, lest its imperfections 
may hinder its usefulness, or fail to engage the hearts of the children. 
The brevity of these forms will insure the service against tediousness 
to the younger portion of the family, or to those in haste to begin the 
labors of the day, or to transient visitors; a danger which should be 
studiously avoided if we would not lose all the benefits sought. We 
urge our friends generally to give this book of Dr. Hanson a careful 
examination, for we are confident they will find it a great help in in- 
troducing family worship, or some kind of religious service which shall 
recognize the government, providence and goodness of God, our de- 
pendence on Him, and our need of his help and constant guidance. 
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